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THE MAID OF SKER.—PART XI. 


CHAPTER LVII.—MANY 


Noraine less than steadfast faith, 
and an ancient British constitution, 
can have enabled me to survive this 
highly-dappled period. It was not 
in my body only, or legs, or parts I 
think nothing of, but in my brain 
that I felt it most, when I had the 
sense to feel it. And having a brain 
which has no right to claim exemp- 
tion from proper work, because of 
being under average, I happened to 
take a long time to recover from so 
many spots striking inwards. An 
empty-headed man might have 
laughed at the little drills into his 
brain-pan; but with me (as with 
2 good bee-hive early in October) 
there could not be the prick of a 
brad-awl but went into honey. And 
80 my brain was in a buzz for at 
least a twelvemonth afterwards. 

Therefore | now must tell what 
happened, rather as it is told to me, 
than as myself remember it. Only 
you must not expect such truth, as 
I always give, while competent. 

After the master of the ship 
Defence had proved so unable to 
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defend himself, General Sir Philip 
Bampfylde, with his large and quiet 
mind forbidding all intrusion, opened 
out a little of his goodness to Jack 
Wildman. There are men of the 
highest station, and of noble intel- 
lect, who do this, and cannot help 
it, when they meet a fellow-man 
with something in him like them. 
There is no vanity in it, nor even 
desire to conciliate; only a little 
touch of something understood be- 
tween them. And now being brought 
so together perhaps by their com- 
mon kindliness, and with the door 
of death wide open, as it were, 
before them, the well-born and 
highly-nurtured baronet, and the 
lowly, neglected, and ignorant savage, 
found (perhaps all the more clearly 
from contrast) something harmoni- 
ous in each other. At any rate 
they had a good deal of talk by the 
side of the lonely river, where even 
the lighters kept aloof, and hugged 
to the utmost the opposite shore. 
And the General, finding much 
amusement in poor Jack’s queer 
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simplicity, and strange remarks 
upon men and things, would often 
relax without losing any of his 
accustomed dignity. So while they 
were speaking of death one day, 
Jack looked at Sir Philip with an 
air of deep compassion and feeling, 
and told him with tearful eyes how 
heartily he was grieved at one thing. 
Being pressed as to what it was, he 
answered that it was Sir Philip’s 
wealth. 

‘* Because,” said he, “I am sad 
when I think that you must go to 
hell, sir.” 

“T go to hell!” Sir Philip ex- 
claimed, with a good deal of rather 
unpleasant surprise; “why should 
I do that, Jack? I never thought 
that you entertained so bad an 
opinion of me.” 

“Your Honour,” said Jack, having 
picked up some of my correct ex- 
pressions, “it is not me; it is God 
Almighty. I was told afore ever I 


learned to read, or ever heard of read- 
ing, how it was. 


And so it is in the 
Bible now. Poor men go to heaven, 
rich men go to hell. It must be so 
to be fair for both.” 

The General had too much sense 
to attempt to prove the opposite, 
and would have thought no more 
about it, if Jack had dropped the 
subject. But to do this at the 
proper moment requires great civil- 
isation; while on the other hand 
Jack sought comfort, needless to 
men of refinement. 

“Your Honour must go there,” 
he said, with a nod of his head 
which was meant to settle it ; ‘‘ but 
there is one of your race, or family ” 
—or whatever word of that sort 
he employed, for he scarce could 
have come to any knowledge of 
things hereditary—‘‘ who will go to 
heaven.” 

“Many are gone there already— 
too many,” answered Sir Philip, 
devoutly ; “ but tell me whom you 
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mean, Jack. Do you mean my son, 
the Captain ?” 

“Him! no, no. 
than that. 
must go to.” 

“Your Captain! you disloyal fel- 
low. Why, you ought to be lashed 
to the triangles. But who is it you 
are thinking of ?” 

“IT know, I know,” said Jack, 
nodding his head; and no more 
could Sir Philip get out of him. 
And whenever he tried to begin 
again, Jack Wildman was more than 
a match for him, by feigning not to 
understand, or by some other of the 
many tricks which nature supplies, 
for self-defence, to the savage against 
the civilised. If I had been well, 
I must have shelled this poor Jack’s 
meaning out of him ; whereas, on the 
other hand, but for my illness be 
might never have spoken. So it came 
to pass that he was sent, entirely at 
Sir Philip’s cost, and with a hand- 
some gratuity, to rejoin our Captain 
in Plymouth Sound, and to carry 
back Cannibals Dick and Joe, who 
had scoured away at great speed 
upon hearing of my sudden mis- 
fortune. 

Now I will tell you a very strange 
thing, and quite out of my experi- 
ence; even after small-pox, which 
enlarged and filled me with charity, 
as well as what I had scarcely room 
for—increase of humility. This is, 
that though Captain Bampfylde had 
some little spare time at Plymouth, 
he had such command of himself 
that he never went near his beloved 
Isabel. Nothing could have so 
checked a man of heartiness and 
bravery, except the strongest power 
of honour, and a long time of chas- 
tisement. There was a lovely young 
woman, and here a fine though 
middle-aged man, her husband; 
they loved one another with heart 
and soul, and they never met, but 
through a telescope! It may have 
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It is plain where he 
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been right, or it may have been 
wrong—I should have thought it 
wrong, perhaps, if the case had been 
my own—but they pledged their 
honour and kept it. Drake Bamp- 
fylde (like his father) had a strength 
of trust in Providence. But this 
trust has no landed security, now 
that the Lord has found the world 
so clever, that He need not interfere 
with it. 

The 74-gun ship Defence was 
known to be the fastest sailor in 
the British Navy; not from her 
build alone, or balance, but from 
my careful trim of her sails, and 
knowledge of how to handle her. 
Hours and hours I spent aloft, 
among lifts, and braces, and clue- 
garnets, marking the draw of every 
sail, and righting all useless belly- 
ing. So that I could now have 
warranted her the first of our Navy 
to break the line, if rigged accord- 
ing to my directions, and with me 
for her master. However (while I 
lay docked like this, careened I 


might say, and unlikely ever to 
carry a keel again), the Defence 
without my knowledge even, being 


new-masted, sailed to join the 
Channel Fleet, with Heaviside act- 
ing as her master; and as might 
have been expected, fell to leeward 
one knot in three. And even worse 
than this befell her ; for in the second 
of those two miserable actions un- 
der Hotham in the year 1795, when 
even Nelson could do nothing, the 
Defence having now another cap- 
tain as well as a stupid master, 
actually ‘backed her mizzen-topsail, 
in the rear of the enemy, when the 
signal was to fill and stand on. 
However, as even that famous ship 
the Agamemnon did nothing that 
day, through getting no opportu- 
nity, we must forgive poor Heavi- 
side, especially as he was not cap- 
tain. But the one who ground his 
teeth the hardest, and could forgive 
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nobody, was the Honourable Rodney 
Bluett, now first lieutenant of the 
Defence. By this time every one 
must desire to know why Captain 
Bampfylde was not there, as he 
might have been, and might have 
made himself famous, but for his 
usual ill fortune. This had carried 
him to the East Indies, before the 
Defence had finished refitting ; and 
there, with none of his old hands 
near him, he commanded a line- 
of-battle ship, under Commodore 
Rainier; and after some hard work, 
and very fine fighting, drove the 
brave Dutchmen out of the castle 
of Trincomalee, in August 1795, 
which we came to hear of after- 
wards. 

Thus it was that everybody 
seemed to be scattered everywhere, 
None of us happened to hold to- 
gether, except those three poor sav- 
ages ; and they, by a sort of instinct, 
managed to get over accidents. For 
they stuck, with that fidelity which 
is lost by education, to Rodney 
Bluett, as soon as ever poor Father 
Davy failed them. But this is a 
melancholy subject, and must soon 
be done with. 

Let me, then, not dwell upon this 
visitation of the Lord for a moment 
longer than the claims of nation and 
of kin combine to make it needful. 
Nor did it seem to matter much for 
a long time what became of me. 
The very first thing I remember, 
after months of wandering, has 
something to do with the hush of 
waves, and the soft breath of heaven 
spread over me. Also kind young 
voices seemed to be murmuring 
around me, with a dear regard and 
love, and sense of pretty watchful- 
ness; and the sound of my native 
tongue as soft as the wool of a nest 
to my bosom. 

Because I was lying in a ham- 
mock, slung, by Colonel Lougher’s 
orders, betwixt the very same moor- 
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ing posts (at about half-tide in New- 
ton Bay) which truly enabled the 
sons of Devon to make such a safe 
job of stealing his rocks. Not only 
the Colonel but Lady Bluett, who 
generally led his judgment, felt by 
this time the pleasure of owing true 
gratitude to somebody. My fatherly 
care of the young lieutenant had 
turned him out so nobly. 

It misbecomes me to speak of 
this ; and it.misbecame me to speak 
at all, with the sea-breeze flowing 
over me, the first words of know- 
ledge that I had spoken for how 
long I know not. Nothing can be 
too high, or too low, for human 
nature at both ends; but I ought 
to have known better than to do 
the thing I did. 

‘Give me a pipe,” was all I said; 
and then I turned away, and cared 
not whether I got my pipe, or whe- 
ther the rising tide extinguished 
me. 

‘Here is your pipe, sir,” came in 
a beautiful voice from down below 
me; ‘‘and we have the tinder ready. 
Bunny, let me do it now.” 

That pipe must have saved my 
life. Everybody said so. It came 
and went in curls of comfort through 
the hollow dying places of my head 
that had not even blood enough to 
call for it; and then it never left 
my soul uneasy about anything. 
Hammock and all must have gone 
afloat, with the rapid rise of the 
spring, except for Colonel Lougher’s 
foresight. 

Who was it that watched me so, 
and would have waited by my side, 
until the waves were over her? 
Who was it that kept on listening, 
to let me know, while I could not 
speak? Who was it that gave a 
little bit of a sigh, every now and 
then, and then breathed hard to 
smother it? Who was it, or who 
could it be, in the whole wide 
world, but Bardie ? 

Not only this, but when I began 
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to be up to real sense again, the 
kindness of every one around me 
made me fit for nothing. In the 
weakness of expecting all to take 
advantage of me (as is done in 
health and spirits), all the weakness 
I could find was in my friends and 
neighbours always labouring to en- 
courage me. This to my mind 
proves almost the wrongness of ex- 
pecting people to be worse than we 
are. 

That winter was the most severe, 
all over Western Europe, known for 
five-and-fiftv years. 1 well remem- 
ber the dreadful winter a.p. 1740, 
when the Severn was frozen with a 
yard of ice, and the whole of the 
Bristol Channel blocked with ice- 
bergs like great hay-ricks. Twelve 
people were frozen to death in our 
parish, and seven were killed through 
the ice on the sea. The winter of 
1795 was nothing to be compared 
tothat; nevertheless it was very 
furious, and killed more than we 
could spare of our very oldest in- 
habitants. 

And but for the extraordinary 
kindness of Colonel Lougher, that 
winter must have killed not only 
me in my weak and worn-out con- 
dition, but also the poor maid of 
Sker, if left to encounter the cold 
in that iceberg. For, truly speaking, 
the poor old house was nothing else 
through that winter. The snow in 
swirling sheets of storm first wrapped 
it up to the window-sills; and then 
in a single night overleaped gables, 
roofs, and chimney-tops. Moxy and 
Watkin passed a month of bitter 
cold and darkness, but were lucky 
enough to have some sheep who 
kept them warm outside, and warmed 
their insides afterwards. And after 
that the thaw came. But all this 
time there was nobody in my little 
cottage at Newton but poor Roger 
Berkrolles, and how he kept soul 
and body together is known to none 
save himself and Heaven. For Colo- 
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nel Lougher and Lady Bluett, at 
the very beginning of the frost, sent 
down my old friend, Crumpy the 
butler, to report upon my condition, 
and to give his candid opinion what 
was the best thing to de with me. 
After that long struggle now (thanks 
to a fine constitution and the death 
of the only doctor anywhere on our 
side of Bridgend), I had begun to 
look up a little and to know the time 
of day. Crumpy felt my pulse, and 
nodded, and then prescribed the 
only medicine which his own expe- 
rience in life had ever verified. Port 
wine, he said, was the only thing to 
put me on my legs again. And this 
he laid before the Colonel with such 
absence of all doubt, that on the 
very same afternoon a low and slow 
carriage was sent for me, and I found 
myself laid in a very snug room, 
with the firelight dancing in the 
reflection of the key of the wine- 
cellar. Also here was Bardie flitting, 
light as a gnat in spring-time, and 
Bunny to be had whenever anybody 
wanted her. Only her scantling 
and her tonnage unfitted her for 
frigate-service. 

What had a poor old fellow like 
me—as in weak moments I called 
myself—ever done, or even suffered, 
to deserve to find the world an 
Inn of good Samaritans? I felt 
that it was all of pure unreasonable 
kindness ; the very thing which a 
man of spirit cannot bear to put up 
with. I have felt this often, when 
our Parson discoursed about our gra- 
cious Lord, and all the things He 
did for us. A man of proper self- 
respect would like to have had a 
voice in it. 

This, however (as Hezekiah told 
us in the cockpit, after we had 
pickled him), might be safely attri- 
buted to the force of unregeneracy ; 
while a man who is down in luck, 
and constitution also, trusts to any 
stout mortal for a loan of orthodoxy. 
And so did I to our Rector Lougher, 


brother of the Colonel, a gentleman 
who had bought my fish, and felt 
my spiritual needs. To him [I lis- 
tened (for well he read), especially 
a psalm to which I could for ever 
listen, full of noble navigation, 
deeper even than our soundings in 
the Bay of Biscay. 

Every night we used to wonder 
where Lieutenant Bluett was, know- 
ing as we did from my descriptions 
(when the hob was hot) what it is 
to be at sea with all the rigging 
freezing. When the blocks are 
clogged with ice, and make myste- 
rious groanings, and the shrouds 
have grown a beard as cold as their 
own name is, and the deck begins 
to slip; and all the watch, with 
ropes to handle, spit upon their 
palms, and strike them (dancing 
with their toes the while), one man 
to another man’s, hoping to see 
sparks come out. So it is, I can 
assure you, who have never been at 
sea, when the barbs of icy spray 
by a freezing wind are driven, like a 
volley of lJangrel-shot raking the 
ship from stem to stern, shrivelling 
blue cheeks and red noses, shatter- 
ing quids from the chattering teeth. 
Many a time in these bitter nights, 
with the roar of east wind through 
the fir-trees, and the rattle of doors 
in the snow-drift, I felt ashamed of 
my cozy berth, and could not hug 
my comfort, from thinking of my 
ancient messmates turned to huddled 
icicles. 

But all was ordained for the best, 
no doubt : for supposing that | had 
been at sea through the year 1795, 
or even 1796, what single general 
action was there worthy of my pre- 
sence? It might have been other 
wise with me there, and in a lead- 
ing position. However, even of this 
I cannot by any means be certain, 
for seamen quite as brave and skil- 
ful were afloat at that very time. 
However, beyond a few frigate ac- 
tions, and matters far away from 
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home, at the Cape, or in the East 
Indies, I did not hear of anything 
that I need have longed much to 
partake in. So that I did not re- 
pent of accepting a harbour-appoint- 
ment at Plymouth, which (upon 
my partial recovery) was obtained 
for me by Sir Philip Bampfylde, 
an old friend of the Port-Admiral 
there. 

For that good Sir Philip was a 
little uneasy, after shipping me off 
last autumn, lest he might have be- 
haved with any want of gratitude 
towards me. Of course he had done 
nothing of the kind; for in truth I 
had raved for my country so—as I 
came to learn long afterwards—that 
when all the risk of infection was 
over, the doctor from Barnstaple 
said that my only chance of recover- 
ing reason lay in the air of my 
native land. But at any rate this 
kind baronet thought himself bound 
to come and look after me, in the 
spring of the year when the buds 
were awake, and the iron was gone 
from the soul of the earth again. 
He had often promised that fine old 
tyrant Anthony Stew to revisit 
him; so now he resolved to kill 
two birds with one stone, as the 
saying is. 

I had returned to my cottage 
now, but being still very frail and 
stupid, in spite of port wine every 
day, I could not keep the tears from 
starting, when this good and great 
landowner bent his silver head be- 
neath my humble lintel, and forbade 
me in his calm majestic manner to 
think for a moment of dousing my 
pipe. And even Justice Stew, who 
of course took good care to come 
after him, did not use an uncivil 
word, when he saw what Sir Philip 
thought of me. 

“Sir,” said the General to the 
Squire, after shaking hands most 
kindly with me, “this is a man 
whom I truly respect. There seems 
to be but one opinion about him. I 
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call him a noble specimen of your 
fellow-countrymen.” 

“Yes, to be sure,’ answered 
Anthony Stew: “but my noble 
fellow-countrymen say that I am an 
Irishman.” 

““No doubt whatever about that, 
your Worship,” was the proper thing 
for me to reply ; but the condition 
of my head forbade me almost to 
shake it. If it had pleased the 
Lord to give me only a dozen holes 
and scars—which could not matter 
at my time of life—there would not 
by any means have arisen, as all 
the old women of Newton said, this 
sad pressure on the brain-pan, and 
difficulty of coping even with a man 
of Anthony Stew’s kind. But, alas! 
instead of opening out, the subtle 
plague struck inwards, leaving not 
a sign outside, but a delicate trans- 
parency. 

This visit from Sir Philip did not 
end without a queer affair, whereof 
I had no notice then, being set 
down by all the village as only fit 
to poke about among the sand-hills, 
and then to die. But no one could 
take the church-clock from me, till 
the bell should be tolling for me; 
and as a matter of duty I drew some 
long arrears of salary. 

It seems that Sir Philip drove 
down one day from Pen Coed to 
look after me, and having done this 
with his usual kindness, spread 
word through the children (who 
throughout our land abounded) that 
really none of his money remained 
for any more sticks of peppermint. 
It was high time for them to think, 
he said, after ever so much educa- 
tion, of earning from sevenpence to 
tenpence a-week, for the good of the 
babies they carried. All the chil- 
dren gathered round him at this 
fine idea, really not believing quite 
that the purse of such a gentleman 
could have nothing more to say. 
And the girls bearing babes were 
concave in the back, while the boys 
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in the same predicament stuck out 
clumsily where their spines were 
setting. 

“Drive me away,” said Sir Philip 
to the groom; “drive me straight 
away anywhere: these Welsh chil- 
dren are so clever, I shall have no 
chance with them.” 

‘Indeed, your Honour, they is,” 
said the groom with a grin, as be- 
hoved a Welshman. ‘ Would your 
Honour like to go down by the sea, 
and see our beautiful water-rocks, 
and our old annshent places ?” 

“To be sure,” said Sir Philip; 
“the very thing. We have four 
hours’ time to dinner yet; and I fear 
I have worn out poor Llewellyn. 
Now follow the coast-line if you are 
sure that your master would like it, 
Lewis, with this young horse, and 
our weight behind.” 

“Your Honour, nothing ever 
comes amiss to this young horse 
here. ’Tis tire I should like to see 
him, for a change, as we do say. 
And master do always tell me keep 
salt-water on his legs whenever.” 

“Right!” cried Sir Philip, who 
loved the spree, being as full of 
spirits still, when the air took his 
trouble out of him, as the young 
horse in the shafts was. 

So they drove away over the 
sands towards Sker, which it is easy 
enough to do with a good strong 
horse and a light car behind him. 
And by this time the neighbourhood 
had quite forgotten all its dread of 
sand-storms. In about half an hour 
they found themselves in a pretty 
place of grass and furze known as 
the Lock’s Common, which faces the 
sea over some low cliffs, and at the 
western end coves down to it. This 
is some half a mile from Sker 
House, and a ragged dry wall makes 
the parish boundary, severing it 
from Sker-land. 

“Drive on,” cried Sir Philip; “I 
enjoy all this: I call this really 
beautiful, and this fine sward re- 
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minds me of Devonshire. But they 
ought to plant some trees here.” 

The driver replied that there was 
some danger in driving through 
Sker warren, unless one knew the 
ground thoroughly, on account of 
the number of rabbit-holes; and 
the baronet, with that true regard 
which a gentleman feels for the 
horse of a friend, cancelled his order 
immediately. ‘ But,” he continued, 
“T am so thirsty that I scarcely 
know what to do. My friend Lle- 
wellyn’s hospitality is so overpower- 
ing. The taste of rum is almost 
unknown to me; but I could not 
refuse when he pressed me so. It 
has made me confoundedly thirsty, 
Lewis.” 

“Your Honour,” said Lewis, 
“just round that corner, in a little 
break of the rocks, there is one of 
the finest springs in Glamorgan, 
‘Ffynnon Wen’ we call it, the 
water does be sparkling so.” 

The groom, having no cup to 
fetch the water, stood by the horse 
in the little pant or combe; while 
old Sir Philip went down to the 
shore, to drink as our first forefather 
drank, and Gideon’s men in the 
Bible. Whether he lapped or dipped, 
I know not (probably the latter, at 
his time of life), anyhow he assuaged 
his thirst—which rum of my quali- 
ty could not have caused in a really 
sound constitution, after taking no 
more than a thimbleful—and then 
for a moment he sate on a rock, 
soothed by the purling water, to 
rest and to look around him. The 
place has no great beauty, as of a 
seaside spring in Devonshire, but 
more of cheer and life about it than 
their ferny grottoes. The bright 
water breaks from an elbow of rock, 
in many veins all uniting, and 
without any cliff above them; and 
then, after rushing a very few yards 
through set stone and loose shingle, 
loses its self-will upon the soft 
sand, and spreads a way over a 
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hundred yards of vague wetness and 
shallow shining. 

The mild sun of April was glanc- 
ing on this, and the tide just ad- 
vancing to see to it, when the shadow 
of a slim figure fell on the stones 
before Sir Philip. So quietly had 
she slipped along, and appeared from 
the rocks so suddenly, that neither 
old man nor young maiden thought 
of the other until their eyes met. 

“What, why, who?” cried the 
General, with something as much 
like a start as good conscience and 
long service had left in him: ‘“ who 
are you? Who are you, my dear?” 

For his eyes were fixed on a fair 
young damsel of some fifteen sum- 
mers, standing upright, with a pad 
on her head, and on the pad a red 
pitcher. Over her shoulders, and 
down to her waist, fell dark-brown 
curls abundantly, full of gleaming 
gold where the sun stole through the 
rocks to dwell inthem. Her dress 
was nothing but blue Welsh flannel, 
gathered at the waist and tucked in 
front, and her beautifully tinted legs 
and azure-veined feet shone under it. 

“Who are you, my pretty crea- 
ture?” Sir Philip Bampfylde asked 
again, while she opened her grey 
eyes wide at him. 

“Y Ferch o’r Scer, Syr,” she 
answered shyly, and with the strong 
guttural tone which she knew was 
unpleasant to English ears. For 
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it was her sensitive point that she 
could not tell any one who she was; 
and her pride (which was manifold) 
always led her to draw back from 
questions. 

On the other hand the old man’s 
gaze of strong surprise and deep in- 
terest faded into mere admiration at 
the sound of our fine language. 

“Fair young Cambrian, I have 
asked you rudely, and you are dis- 
pleased with me. Lift your curls, 
my little dear, and let me see your 
face a while. I remember one just 
like it. There, you are put out again! 
So it was with the one I mean, 
when anything happened hastily.” 

The beautiful girl flung back her 
hair, and knelt to stoop her pitcher 
in the gurgling runnel; and then 
she looked at his silver locks, and 
was sorry for her impatience. 

“Sir, I beg you to forgive me, if 
I have been rude to you. I am the 
maid from the old house yonder. I 
am often sent for this water, because 
it sparkles much more than our own 
does. If you please, I must go 
home, sir.” 

She filled the red pitcher, and 
tucked the blue skirt, as girls alone 
can manage it ; and Sir Philip Bamp- 
fylde sighed at thinking of his age 
and loneliness, while with an old- 
fashioned gentleman’s grace he 
lifted the pitcher and asked no more 
upon whose head he laid it. 


CHAPTER LVIII.—MORE HASTE, LESS SPEED. 


To do what is thoroughly becom- 
ing and graceful is my main desire. 
That any man should praise himself, 
and insist upon his own exploits 
and services to his native ‘land, or 
even should let people guess at his 
valour, by any manner of side-wind, 
—such a course would simply de- 
prive me of the only thing a poor 
battered sailor has left to support 
him against his pension; J mean 


of course humble, but nevertheless 
well-grounded, self-respect. 

This delicacy alone forbids me 
even to allude to that urgent and 
universal call for my very humble 
services which launched me on 
the briny waves once more, and 
in time for a share in the glori- 
ous battle fought off Cape St. Vin- 
cent. Upon that great St. Valen- 
tine’s Day of 1797, I was Master 
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of the Excellent, under Captain 
Collingwood ; and every boy in the 
parish knows how we captured the 
Saint Isidore, and really took the 
Saint Nicholas, though other people 
got the credit, and nearly took a 
four-decked ship of 130 guns, whose 
name was the Saint Miss Trinder, 
and who managed to sneak away, 
when by all rights we had got 
her. 

However, let us be content with 
things beyond contradiction ; the 
foremost of which is, that no ship 
ever was carried into action in a 
more masterly style than the Ex- 
cellent upon that occasion. And 
the weight of this falls on the mas- 
ter, far more than the Captain, I do 
assure you. So highly were my 
skill and coolness commended in 
the despatches, that if I could have 
borne to be reduced below inferior 
men, I might have died a real Cap- 
tain in the British Navy. For (as 
happened to the now Captain Bow- 
en, when Master of the Queen 
Charlotte) I was offered a lieuten- 
ant’s commission, and doubted about 
accepting it. Had I been twenty 
years younger, of course, I must 
have jumped at the offer ; but at 
my time of life, and with all my 
knowledge, it would have been 
too painful to be ordered about by 
some young dancer; therefore I 
declined; at the same time think- 
ing it fair to suggest, for the sake 
of the many true Britons now de- 
pendent upon me, that a small pe- 
cuniary remittance would meet with 
my consideration. That faculty of 
mine, however, was not called to the 
encounter: I never heard more 
about it, and had to be satisfied 
with glory. But if a man is under- 
valued often, and puts up with it, 
he generally finds that fortune treats 
him with respect in other more seri- 
ous aspects. For instance, what 
would have happened if Providence 
had ordained to send me into either 
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of those sad mutinies which dis- 
graced our fleets so terribly? That 
deep respect for authority which 
(like the yolk of a nest egg) lies 
calmly inside me, waiting to be 
sate upon; as well as my inborn 
sense of Nature’s resistless determi- 
nation to end by turning me into 
a gentleman (indications of which 
must have long ago been perceived 
by every reader), not to mention 
any common sense of duty in the 
abstract and wages in the pocket,— 
these considerations must have led 
me to lay a pistol to the head of al- 
most every man I could find. How- 
ever, from such a course of action 
grace and mercy preserved me: and 
perhaps it was quite as well. For 
I am not sure that I could have 
stopped any one of the four mutinies 
entirely ; although I can answer for 
it, that never would bad manners 
take the lead in any ship, while I 
was Master. It is the shilly-shally- 
ing that produces all the mischief. 
If all our Captains had behaved 
like Captain Peard and his first 
lieutenant, in the St. George off 
Cadiz, at the first spread of dis- 
affection, it is my opinion that a 
great disgrace and danger would 
have been crushed in the bud. But 
what could be expected when our 
Government showed the like weak- 
ness? Twice they went hankering 
after peace, and even sent ambassa- 
dors! Who can ram shot home 
with pleasure while things of this - 
kind are encouraged? ‘To fight it 
out is the true Christianity, ordered 
by the Church itself. 

And this we did, and are doing 
still, as Roger Berkrolles prophesied ; 
and the only regret I have about it 
is that a stiffness in my knees en- 
ables the other boarders to take a 
mean advantage of their youth, and 
jump into the chains or port-holes 
of a ship (when by my tactics con- 
quered), so as to get a false lead of 

However, no small consolation 
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was to be gained by reflecting how 
much more prize-money would ac- 
crue to me than to any of these for- 
ward fellows, so that one might 
with an unmoved leg contemplate 
their precipitancy. 

Even a sorer grievance was the 
breaking up and dispersion of our 
noble and gallant ship’s company, 
so long accustomed to one another 
and to sharp discipline in the De- 
fence. Where was Captain Bamp- 
fylde ? where was Lieutenant Rodney 
Bluett? What was become of our 
three fine savages? Even Heaviside 
and Hezekiah were in my thoughts 
continually, and out of my know- 
ledge entirely. As to the latter 
worthy gunsmith, “ Artillerist to 
the King and Queen, and all the 
Royal Family,” I can only at pre- 
sent say that when I had been last at 
home, and before my acceptance of 
that brief appointment in the Ply- 
mouth dockyard—in short, when first 
I recovered strength, after that long 
illness, to cope with the walk both 


to and fro—I found occasion to go 
to Bridgend, with my uniform on 


for the sake of the town. I had 
not turned the corner of the bridge 
a good half-hour, before that import- 
ant fact was known from the river- 
bank to the churchyard. And 
Griffith of the “Cat and Snuffers,” 
set up such a Welsh hurrah [as 
good as the screech of a wild-cat 
trapped] that it went up the hill to 
Newcastle. In a word, Hepzibah 
heard of me, and ran down the hill, 
like a roaring lion, demanding her 
Hezekiah ! 

What ensued is painful to me 
even now to speak of. For though 
my conscience was refitting, and 
ready to knock about again after 
carrying too much sail, I could not 
find it in my heart to give the 
mother of a rapid family nothing 
but lies to feed upon. Many men 
of noble nature dwell upon nothing 
but conscience ; as if that were the 
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one true compass for a man to steer 
by—whereas I never did find a man 
—outside my own Sunday clothes, 
—whose conscience would not back 
him up in whatever he had a mind 
for. 

My own had always worked like 
a power plainly exposed to every 
one; thereby gaining strength and 
revolving as fast as a mountain 
windmill, when the corn is falling 
away to chaff. This, however, was 
not required in the present instance ; 
for Hepzibah (like a good woman) 
fell from one extreme into the op- 
posite. From bitter reviling to 
praise and gratitude was but a turn 
of the tongue to her; especially 
when I happened to whisper into 
the ear of Griffith that the whole 
of my stipend for Newton Church 
clock would now, according to my 
views of justice, be handed to Heze- 
kiah’s wife, inasmuch as the worthy 
gunsmith had rejoined the Church 
of England. And I said what a 
dreadful blow this would be to all 
the Nicodemites, when the gun- 
officer returned with money enough 
to build a chapel: however, I felt 
that it served them right, because 
they had lately begun to sneer at 
his good wife’s wonderful prophe- 
cies. In a word, I had promised 
to find Hezekiah; and, both while 
in harbour and now when afloat, 
I tried to get tidings not only 
of him, but also of the Newton 
tailor, and Heaviside, and the three 
wild men, as well as young Harry 
Savage, Lieutenant Bluett, and Cap- 
tain Bampyfylde. For all of these 
being at sea and in war-time, who 
could say what had befallen them? 
Whereas I knew all about most of 
our people now living ashore in the 
middle of peace. However, of course 
one must expect old shipmates to 
be parted; and with all the vast 
force now afloat under the British 
flag, it would almost be a wonder 
if any of us should haul our wind 
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within hailing distance of the others 
during our cruise in this world. 

Nevertheless it did so happen, as 
I plainly will set forth, so far as I 
remember. Through the rest of the 
year ’97 and the early part of the 
following year I was knocking about 
off and on near the Straits, being 
appointed to another ship while the 
Excellent was refitting, and after- 
wards to the Goliath, a fine 74, 
under Captain Foley. 

In the month of May 1798, all 
our Mediterranean fleet, except three 
ships of the line, lay blockading 
Cadiz. Our Admiral, the Earl St. 
Vincent, formerly Sir John Jervis, 
had orders also to watch Toulon, 
where a great fleet was assembling. 
And our information was so scant 
and contradictory, that our Admiral 
sent but three ships of the line and 
a frigate or two to see what those 
crafty Frenchmen might be up to. 
But this searching squadron had a 
commander whose name was Ho- 
ratio Nelson. 


This was not by any means the 
man to let frog-eaters do exactly as 


they pleased with us. “TI believe in 
the King of England; I have faith 
in discipline; I abhor all French- 
men worse than the very devil.” 
Such was his creed; and at any 
moment he would give his life for 
it. It is something for a man to 
know what he means, and be able 
to put it clearly; and this alone 
fetches to his side more than half 
of the arguers who cannot make 
their minds up. But it is a much 
rarer gift, and not often combined 
with the other, for a man to enter 
into, and be able to follow up, ways 
and turns, and ins and outs, of the 
natures of all other men. If this is 
done by practised subilety,it arouses 
hatred, and can get no further. But 
if it be a gift of nature exercised 
unwittingly, and with kind love of 
manliness, all who are worth bring- 
ing over are brought over by it. 
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If it were not hence, I know not 
whence it was that Nelson had such 
power over every man of us. To 
know what he meant, to pronounce 
it, and to perceive what others 
meant, these three powers enabled 
him to make all the rest mean what 
he cid. At any rate such is my 
opinion ; although I would not fly 
in the face of better scholars than 
myself, who declared that here was 
witchcraft. What else could ac- 
count for the manner in which all 
Nelson’s equals in rank at once 
acknowledged him as the foremost, 
and felt no jealousy towards him ? 
Even Admiral Earl St. Vincent, 
great commander as he was, is said 
to have often deferred to the judg- 
ment of the younger officer. As for 
the men, they all looked upon it as 
worth a gold watch to sail under 
him. Therefore we officers of the 
in-shore squadron, under Captain 
Troubridge, could scarcely keep our 
crews from the most tremendous 
and uproarious cheers when we got 
orders to make sail for the Mediter- 
ranean, and place ourselves under 
the command of Nelson. We could 
not allow any cheering, because the 
Dons ashore were not to know a 
word about our departure, lest they 
should inform the Crappos, under 
whose orders they now were acting. 
And a British cheer has such a ring 
over the waters of the sea, and leaps 
from wave to wave so, that I have 
heard it a league away when roused 
up well to windward. So our fine 
fellows had leave to cheer to their 
hearts’ content when we got our 
offing; and partly under my con- 
duct (for I led the way in the 
Goliath), nine seventy-fours got 
away to sea in the night of the 
24th of May, and nine liners from 
England replaced them, without a 
single Jack Spaniard ever suspect- 
ing any movement. Every one 
knows what a time we had of it, 
after joining our Admiral; how we 
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dashed away helter-skelter, from one 
end of the world to the other al- 
most, in a thorough wild-goose 
chase, because the Board of Ad- 
miralty, with their usual manage- 
ment, sent thirteen ships of the line 
especially on a searching scurry 
without one frigate to scout for 
them! We were obliged to sail, of 
course, within signalling distance of 
each other, and so that line of battle 
might be formed without delay, 
upon appearance of the enemy. For 
we now had a man whose signal 
was ‘Go at ’em when you see ’em.” 
Also, as always comes to pass when 
the sons of Beelzebub are abroad, a 
thick haze lay both day and night 
upon the face of the water. So that, 
while sailing in close order, upon 
the night of the shortest day, we 
are said to have crossed the wake of 
the Frenchmen, almost ere it grew 
white again, without even sniffing 
their roasted frogs. Possibly this 
is true, in spite of all the great Nel- 
son’s vigilance; for I went to my 
hammock quite early that night, 
having suffered much from a hollow 
eye-tooth ever since I lost sight of 
poor Polly. 

Admiral Nelson made no mistake. 
He had in the highest degree what 
is called in human nature “ genius,” 
and in dogs and horses ‘“ instinct.” 
That is to say, he knew how-to 
sniff out the road to almost any- 
thing. Trusting to this tenfold 


CHAPTER LIX.—IN 


I never hear of human impa- 
tience without sagely reflecting upon 
the rapid flight of time, when age 
draws on, and business thickens, 
and all the glory of this world must 


soon be left behind us. From the 
date of my great catch of fish and 
landing of Bardie at Pool Tavan, to 
the day of my guiding the British 
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(when he found that our Govern- 
ment would not hear of it, but was 
nearly certain of a mighty landing 
upon Ireland), off he set for Egypt, 
carrying on with every blessed sail 
that would or even would not draw. 
We came to that coast at a racing 
speed, and you should have seen his 
vexation when there was no French 
ship in the roadstead. “I have 
made a false cast, Troubridge,” he 
cried; “I shall write to be super- 
seded. My want of judgment may 
prove fatal to my King and coun- 
try.” 

For our Government had sent 
him word, through the Earl St. Vin- 
cent, that the great expedition from 
Toulon would sail for England or 
Ireland; and he at his peril had 
taken upon him to reject such non- 
sense. But now (as happens by 
Nature’s justice to all very sanguine 
men) he was ready to smite the 
breast that had suggested pure truth 
to him. Thus being baffled we 
made all sail, and after a chase of 
six hundred leagues, and continually 
beating to windward, were forced 
to bear up on St. Swithin’s Day and 
make for the coast of Sicily. And 
it shows the value of good old 
hands, and thoroughly sound ex- 
perience, that I, the oldest man per- 
haps in the fleet, could alone guide 
the fleet into Syracuse. Here our 
fierce excitement bubbled while we 
took in water. 


A ROCKY BOWER. 


fleet betwixt the shoals of Syracuse, 
more than sixteen years had passed, 
and scarce left time to count them. 
Therefore it was but a natural 
thing that the two little maidens 
with whom I began should now 
be grown up, and creating a stir in 
the minds of young men of the 
neighbourhood. Early in this pre- 
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sent month of July, that north-west 
breeze, which was baffling our fleet 
off the coast of Anatolia, was play- 
ing among the rocks of Sker with 
the curls and skirts and ribbons of 
these two fair young damsels. Or 
rather with the ribbons of one, for 
Bunny alone wore streamers, where- 
in her heart delighted; while the 
maid of Sker was dressed as plainly 
as if she had been her servant. Not 
that her inborn love of brightness 
ever had abandoned her, but that 
her vanities were put down very 
sternly by Master Berkrolles when- 
ever she came back from Candle- 
ston; and but for her lessons in 
music there—which were beyond 
Roger’s compass—he would have 
raised his voice against her visits to 
the good Colonel. For the old 
man’s heart was entirely fixed upon 
the graceful maiden, and his chief 
anxiety was to keep her out of the 
way of harm. He knew that the 
Colonel loved nothing better (as be- 
hoved his lineage) than true and 
free hospitality ; and he feared that 
the simple and nameless girl might 
set her affections on some grand 
guest, who would scorn her derelict 
origin. Now she led Bunny into a 
cave, or rather a snug little cove of 
rock, which she always called her 
cradle, and where she had spent 
many lonely hours, in singing pure 
Welsh melodies of the sweetest sad- 
ness, feeling a love of the desert 
places from her own desertion. 
Then down she sate in her chair of 
stone, with limpets and barnacles 
studding it; while Bunny in the 
established manner bounced down 
on a pebble and gazed at her. 

My son’s daughter was a solid 
girl, very well built as our family 
is, and raking most handsomely fore 
and aft. Her fine black eyes, and 
abiding colour, and the modesty in- 
herited from her grandfather, and 
some reflection perhaps of his fame, 
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made her a favourite everywhere. 


And any grandfather might well 
have been proud to see how she 
carried her dress off. 

The younger maid sate right 
above her, quite as if nature had 
ordered it so; and drew her skirt of 
homespun camlet over her dainty 
feet, because the place was wet and 
chilly. And anybody looking must 
have said that she was born to 
grace. The clear outlines of oval 
face and delicate strength of fore- 
head were moulded as by Nature 
only can such dainty work be done. 
Gentle pride and quiet moods of 
lonely meditation had deepened and 
subdued the radiance of the large 
grey eyes, and changed the dancing 
mirth of childhood into soft intelli- 
gence. And it must have been a 
fine affair, with the sunshine glanc- 
ing on the breezy sea, to take a look 
at the lights and shadows of so clear 
a countenance. 

Bunny, like a frigate riding, 
doused her head and all her out- 
works forward of the bends; and 
then hung fluttering and doubtful, 
just as if she had missed stays. 

“It is not your engagement, my 
dear Bunny,” began Delushy, as if 
she were ten years the senior officer ; 
‘“‘you must not suppose for a mo- 
ment that I object to your engage- 
ment. It is time, of course, for you 
to think, among so many suitors, of 
some one to put up with, especially 
after what you told me about hav- 
ing toothache. And Watkin is 
thoroughly good and kind, and able 
to read quite respectably. But 
what I blame you for is this, that 
you have not been straightforward, 
Bunny. Why have you kept me 
in the dark about this one of your 
many ‘sweetheartings,’ as you al- 
ways call them ?” 

“ And for sure, miss, then I never 
did no such thing ; unless it was that 
I thought you was wanting him.” 
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“T! You surely cannot have 
thought of it! I want Watkin 
Thomas !” 

“Well, miss, you need not fly 
out like that. All the girls in 
Newton was after him. And if it 
wasn’t you as wanted him, it might 
be him as wanted you, which comes 
to the same thing always.” 

“T don’t quite think that it does, 
dear Bunny, though you may have 
made it do so. Now look up and 
kiss me, dear: you know that I love 
you very much, though I have a 
way of saying things. And then I 
am longing to beg pardon when I 
have vexed any one. It comes of 
my ‘noble birth,’ I suppose, which 
the girls of Newton laugh about. 
How I wish that I were but the 
child of the poorest good man in 
the parish! But now I am tired of 
thinking of it. What good ever 
comes of it? And what can one 
poor atom matter ?” 

“You are not a poor atom; you 
are the best, and the cleverest, and 
most learnedest, and most beautiful- 
lest lady as ever was seen in the 
whole of the land.” 

After or rather in the middle of 
which words, our Bunny, with her 
usual vigour and true national ar- 
dour, leaped into the arms of De- 
lushy, so that they had a good cry 
together. ‘ You will wait, of course, 
for your Granny to come, before you 
settle anything.” 

“Will I, indeed?’ cried that 
wicked Bunny, and lucky for ber 
that I was not there: “I shall do 
nothing of the sort. If he chooses 
to be always away at sea, con- 
quering the French for ever, and 
never coming home when he can 
help it, he must make up his mind 
to be surprised when he happens to 
come home again. For sure then, 
that is right enough.” 

“Well, it does seem almost rea- 
sonable,” answered the young lady : 
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“and I think sometimes that we 
have no right to expect so much as 
that of things. It is not what they 
often do; and so they lose the habit 
of it.” 

““T do not quite understand,” said 
Bunny. 

*“ And I don’t half understand,” 
said Bardie:—‘t but—oh my dear, 
what shall Ido? He is coming this 
way, [ am sure. And I would not 
have you know anything of it—and 
of course you must feel that it is all 
nonsense. And I did not mean any 
harm about ‘courting;’ only you 
ought to be out of the way, and yet 
at the same time in it.” 

Our Bunny was such a slow- 
witted girl, and at the same time so 
particular (inheriting slowness from 
her good mother, and conscience 
from third generation), that really 
she could make no hand at meeting 
such a crisis. For now she began 
to perceive gold-lace, which alone 
discomfits the women-race, and sets 
their minds {going upon what they 
love. And so she did very little 
else but stare. 

“T did think you would have 
helped me, Bunny,” Delushy cried, 
with aggrievement. “I wanted to 
hear your own affairs, of course: 
but I would not have brought you 
here 

“Young ladies, well met!” cried 
as solid a voice as the chops of the 
Channel had ever tautened: “I 
knew that you were here, and so I 
came down to look after you.” 

“Sure then, sir, and [ do think 
that it is very kind of you. We 
was just awanting looking after. 
Oh what a fish I do see in that 
pool! Please only you now both 
to keep back. I shall be back 
again, now just, sir.’ With these 
words away flew Bunny, as if her 
life were set on it. 

“What a fine creature, to be 
sure!” said Commander Bluett, 
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thoughtfully; ““she reminds me so 
much of her grandfather. There is 
something so strongly alike between 
them, in their reckless outspoken 
honour, as well as in the turn of the 
nose they have.” 

‘Let us follow and admire her a 
little more,” cried Delushy: “she 
deserves it, as you say; and per- 
haps—well perhaps she likes it.” 

Young Rodney looked at her a 
little while, and then at the ground 
a little while; because he was a stu- 
pid fellow as concerns young wo- 
men. He thought this one such a 
perfect wonder, as may well be said 
of all of them. Then those two 
fenced about a little, out of shot of 
each other’s eyes. 

There was no doubt between 
them as to the meaning of each 
other. But they both seemed to 
think it wise to have a little bit of 
vexing before doing any more. And 
thus they looked at one another as 
if there was nothing between them. 
And all the time, how they were 
longing ! 


“T must have yes or no:” for 
Rodney could not outlast the young 
lady: ‘“‘yes or no; you know what 


I mean. I am almost always at sea; 
and to-morrow I start to join Nel- 
son. With him there is no play- 
work. I hope to satisfy him, though 
I know what he is to satisfy. But 
I hope to do it.” 

“Of course you will,” Delushy 
answered. ‘You seem to give 
great satisfaction; almost every- 
where, I am sure.” 

“Do I give it, you proud crea- 
ture, where I long to give it most?” 

“* How can I pretend to say, with- 
out being told in what latitude even 
—as I think your expression is— 
this amiable desire lies ?” 

“As if you did not know, De- 
lushy ?” 

“As if I did know, Captain 
Bluett! And another thing—I am 
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not to be called ‘Delushy,’ much, 
in that way.” 

“Very well, then; much in an- 
other way. Delushy, Delushy, de- 
licious Delushy, what makes you so 
unkind to me? To-morrow I go 
away, and perhaps we shall never 
meet again, Delushy: and then how 
you would reproach yourself. Don’t 
you think you would now ?” 

““When never and then come to- 
gether—yes. I suppose all sailors 
talk so.” 

“Tf I cannot even talk to please 
you, there is nothing more to say. 
I think that the bards have turned 
your head with their harpings, and 
their fiddle-strings, and ballads (in 
very bad Welsh, no doubt) about 
‘the charming maid of Sker;’ and 
so on. When you are old enough 
to know better, and the young con- 
ceit wears out of you, you may be 
sorry, Miss Andalusia, for your 
wonderful cleverness.” 

He made her a bow with his 
handsome hat, and her warm young 
heart was chilled by it. Surely he 
ought to have shaken hands. She 
tried to keep her own meaning at 
home, and bid him farewell with a 
curtsy, while he tried not to look 
back again; but fortune or nature 
was too much for them, and their 
eyes met wistfully. 

These things are out of my line 
so much, that I cannot pretend to 
say now for a moment what these 
very young people did; and every- 
body else having done the same, 
with more or less unwisdom, ac- 
cording to constitution, may admire 
the power of charity which restrains 
me from describing them. My fa- 
vourite writer of Scripture is St. 
Paul, who was afraid of nobody, 
and who spent his time in making 
sails when the thorn in the flesh 
permitted him. And this great 
writer describes the quick manners 
of maidens far better than I can. 
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Wherefore I keep myself up aloft 
until they have had a good spell of 
it. 

‘‘T have no opinion, now. What 
can you expect of me? Rodney, I 
must stop and think for nearly a 
quarter of a century before I have 
an opinion.” 

“Then stay, just so; and let me 
admire you, till I have to swim with 
you.” 

“Rodney, you are reckless. Here 
comes the tide; and you know I 
have got my very best Candleston 
side-lace boots on!” 

“Then come out of this rocky 
bower, which suits your fate so, 
darling ; and let us talk most sens- 
ibly.” 

“By all means if you think we 
can. There, you need not touch 
me, Rodney ;—I can get out very 
well indeed. I know these: rocks 
better than you do perhaps. Now 
sit on this rock where old David 
first hooked me, as I have heard 
that old chatterbox tell fifty times, 
as if he had done some great great 
thing.” 

‘“‘He did indeed a grand grand 
thing. No wonder that he is proud 
of it. And he has so much to be 
proud of that you may take it for 
your highest compliment. Perhaps 
there is no other man in the Service 
—or I might say in all the civilised 
world But it hurts me to tell 
what this excellent officer said or 
even thought of me. He was such 
a first-rate judge by this time that 
I must leave his opinion blank. 

Over the sea they began to look, 
in a discontented quietude; as the 
manner of young mortals is before 
they begin to know better, and with 
great ideas moving them. Bunny, 
with the very kindest discretion, 
had run away entirely, and might 
now be seen at the far end of the 
sands, and springing up the rocks, 
on her way to Newton. So those 
two sate side by side, with their 
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hearts full of one another, and their 
minds made up to face the world 
together, whatever might come of 
it. For as yet they could see 
nothing clearly through the warm 
haze of loving, being wrapped up 
in an atmosphere which generally 
leads to a hurricane. But to them, 
for a few short minutes, earth and 
sea and sky were all one universal 
heaven. 

“It will not do,” cried the maid 
of Sker, suddenly awaking with a 
short deep sigh, and drawing back 
her delicate hand from the broad 
palm of young Rodney: ‘it will 
never, never do. We must both be 
mad to think of it.” 

“Who could fail to be mad,” he 
answered, ‘if you set the example?” 

“Now, don’t be so dreadfully 
stupid, Rodney. What I say is 
most serious. Of course you know 
the world better than I do, as you 
told me yesterday, after sailing a 
dozen times round it. But I am 
thinking of other things. Not of 
what the world will say, but of 
what I myself must feel. And the 
first of these things is that I cannot 
be cruelly ungrateful. It would 
be the deepest ingratitude to the 
Colonel if I went on with it.” 

“Went on with it! What a way 
to speak! As if you could be off 
with it when you pleased! And 
my good uncle loves you like his 
own daughter; and so does my 
mother. Now what can you mean ?” 

“As if you did not know indeed ! 
Now, Rodney, do talk sensibly. I 
ought to know, if any one does, 
what your uncle and your mother 
are. And I know that they 
would rather see your death in the 
Gazette than your marriage with 
an unknown, nameless nobody like 
me, sir.” 

“Well, of course, we must take 
the chance of that,” said Captain 
Bluett, carelessly. ‘The Colonel 
is the best soul in the world, and 
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my dear mother a most excellent 
creature, whenever she listens to 
reason. But as to my asking their 
permission—it is the last thing I 
should dream of. I am old enough 
to know my own mind, and to get 
my own living, I should hope, as 
well as that of my family. And if 
I am only in time with Nelson, of 
course we shall do wonders.” 

For a minute or two the poor 
young maid had not a word to say 
to him. She longed to throw her 
arms around him, when he spoke so 
proudly, and to indulge her own 
pride in him, as against all the world 
beside. But having been brought 
up in so much trouble, she had 
learned to check herself. So that 
she did nothing more than wait for 
him to go on again. And this he 
did with sparkling eyes and the 
confidence of a young British tar. 

“There is another thing, my 
beauty, which they are bound to 
consider, as well as all the prize- 
money I shall earn. And that is 
that they have nobody except them- 
selves to thank for it. They must 
have known what was sure to hap- 
pen, if they chose to have you there 
whenever I was home from sea. 
And my mother is so clever too— 
to my mind it is plain enough that 
they meant me to do what I have 
done.” 

‘“* And pray what is that ?” 

“ As if you did notknow! Come 
now, you must pay the penalty of 
asking for a compliment. Talk 
about breeding and good birth, and 
that stuff! Why, look at your 
hands and then look at mine. Put 
your fingers between mine—both 
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hands, both hands—that’s the way. 
Now just feel my great clumsy 
things, and then see how lovely 
yours are—as clear as wax-tapers, 
and just touched with rose, and 
every nail with a fairy gift, and 
pointed like an almond. A ‘name- 
less nobody’ indeed! What name- 
less nobody eyer had such nails? 
By way of contrast examine mine.” 

“Oh but you bite yours shock- 
ingly, Rodney. I am sure that you 
do, though 1 never saw you. You 
must be cured of that dreadful trick.” 

“That shall be your first job, 
Delushy, when you are Mrs. RKod- 
ney. Now for another great sign of 
birth. Do you see any peak to my 
upper lip ” 

“No, [can’t say Ido. But how 
foolish you are! I ought to be cry- 
ing, and you make me laugh!” 

“Then just let me show you the 
peak to yours. Honour bright— 
and no mean advantages—that is to 
say if I can help it. Oh, here’s that 
blessed Moxy coming! May the 
Frenchmen rob her henroost! Now 
just one promise, darling, darling; 
just one little promise. To-morrow 
I go to most desperate battles, and 
lucky to come home with one arm 
and one leg. Therefore, promise a 
solemn promise to have no one in 
the world but me.” 

“T think,” said the maid, with 
her lips to his ear, in the true old 
coaxing fashion, “that I may very 
well promise that. But I will pro- 
mise another thing too. And that 
is, not to have even you, until your 
dear mother and good uncle come 
to me and ask me. And that can 
never never be.” 


CHAPTER LX.—NELSON AND THE NILE. 


The first day of August in the year 
of our Lord 1798 is a day to be long 
remembered by every Briton with a 


For 


piece of constitution in him. 
VOL. CXI.—NO. DCLXXX. 


on that day our glorious navy, under 
the immortal Nelson, administered 
to the Frenchmen, under Admiral 
Brewer, as pure and perfect a lather- 
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ing as is to be found in all history. 
This I never should venture to put 
upon my own authority (especially 
after the prominent part assigned 
therein by Providence to a humble 
individual who came from Newton- 
Nottage), for with history I have no 
patience at all, because it always 
contradicts the very things I have 
seen and~known: but I am bound 
to believe a man of such high 
principles and deep reading as 
Master Roger Berkrolles. And he 
tells me that I have helped to pro- 
duce the greatest of all great 
victories. 

Be that one way or the other, I 
ean tell you every word concerning 
how we managed it; and you need 
not for one moment think me 
capable of prejudice. Quite the 
contrary, [ assure you. There could 
not have been in the British fleet 
any man more determined to do 
justice to all Crappos than a 
thoroughly ancient navigator, now 
Master of the Goliath. 

We knew exactly what to do, 
every Captain, every Master, every 
quarter-master ; even the powder- 
monkies had their proper work laid 
out for them. The spirit of Nelson 
ran through us all; and our hearts 
caught fire from his heart. From 
the moment of our first glimpse at 
the Frenchmen spread out in that 
tempting manner, beautifully moored 
and riding in a long line head and 
stern, every old seaman among us 
began to count on his fingers prize- 
money. They thought that we 
would not fight that night, for the 
sun was low when we found them ; 
and with their perpetual conceit, 
they were hard at work taking 
water in. I shall never forget how 
beautiful these ships looked, and 
how peaceful. A French _ ship 
always sits the water with an 
elegant quickness, like a French- 
woman at the looking-glass. And 
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though we brought the evening 
breeze in very briskly with us, 
there was hardly swell enough in 
the bay to make them play their 
hawsers. Many fine things have I 
seen, and therefore know pretty 
well how to look at them, which a 
man never can do upon the first or 
even the second occasion. But it 
was worth any man’s while to live 
to the age of threescore years and 
eight, with a sound mind in a 
sound body, and eyes almost as 
good as ever, if there were nothing 
for it more than to see what I saw 
at this moment. .Six-and-twenty 
ships of the line, thirteen bearing 
the tricolor, and riding cleared for 
action, the other thirteen with the 
red cross flying, the cross of St. 
George on the ground of white, 
and tossing the blue water from 
their stems under pressure of can- 
vass. Onward rushed our British 
ships, asif every one of them was 
alive, and driven out of all patienco 
by the wicked escapes of the enemy. 
Twelve hundred leagues of chase 
had they cost us, ingratitude to- 
wards God every night, and love 
of the devil at morning, with dread 
of our country forever prevailing, 
and mistrust of our own good 
selves. And now at last we had 
got them tight; and mean we did 
to keep them. Captain Foley came 
up to me as I stood on the ratlines 
to hear the report of the men in the 
starboard fore-chains; and his fine 
open face was clouded. ‘“ Master,” 
he said, ‘how much more of this? 
Damn your soundings. Can’t you 
see that the Zealous is drawing 
ahead of us? Hood has nobody in 
the chains. If you can’t take the 
ship into action, I will. Stand by 
there to set top-gallant sails.” 

These had been taken in, scarce 
five minutes agone, as prudence 
demanded, for none of us had any 
chart of the bay; and even I knew 
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little about it, except that there 
was a great shoal of rock betwixt 
Aboukir island and the van ship of 
the enemy. And but for my warn- 
ing, we might have followed the 
two French brigs appointed to decoy 
us in that direction. Now, having 
filled top-gallant-sails, we rapidly 
headed our rival the Zealous, in 
spite of all that she could do; and 
we had the honour of receiving the 
first shot of the enemy. For now 
we were rushing in, stem on, having 
formed line of battle, towards the 
van of the anchored Frenchmen. 
Now as to what followed, and the 
brilliant idea which occurred to 
somebody to turn the enemy’s line 
and take them on the larboard or 
inner side (on which they were 
quite unprepared for attack) no two 
authorities are quite agreed, simply 
because they all are wrong. Some 


attribute this grand manceuvre to 
our great Admiral Nelson, others to 
Captain Hood of the Zealous, and 
others to our Captain Foley. 


This 
latter is nearest the mark ; but from 
whom did Captain Foley obtain 
the hint? \ Modesty forbids me to 
say what Welshman it was who 
devised this noble and most deci- 
sive stratagem, while patriotic duty 
compels me to say that it was a 
Welshman, and more than that a 
Glamorganshire man, born in a 
favoured part of the quiet village of 
N— N—. Enough, unless I add that 
internal evidence will convince any 
unprejudiced person that none but 
an ancient fisherman, and thorough- 
going long-shoreman, could by any 
possibility have smelled out his way 
so cleverly. 

Our great Admiral saw, with his 
usual insight into Frenchmen, that 
if they remained at anchor we were 
sure to man their capstans. For 
Crappos fight well enough with a 
rush, but unsteadily when at a 
standstill, and worst of all when 
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taken by surpriseand outmanceuvred. 
And the manner in which the 
British fleet advanced was enough 
to strike them cold by its majesty 
and its awfulness. For in perfect 
silence we were gliding over the 
dark -blue sea, with the stately 
height of the white sails shining, 
and the sky behind us full of solemn 
yellow sunset. Even weg so sure 
of conquest, and so nerved with 
stern delight, could not gaze on the 
things around us, and the work 
before us, without for a moment 
wondering whether the Lord in 
heaven looked down at us. 

At any rate we obeyed to the letter 
the orders both of our Admiral and 
of a man scarcely less remarkable. 
“Let not the sun go down on your 
wrath,” are the very words of St. 
Paul, I believe ; and we never fired 
a shot until there was no sun left to 
look at it. I stood by the man at 
the wheel myself, and laid my own 
hand to it: for it was a matter of 
very fine steerage, to run in ahead 
of the French line, ware soundings, 
and then bear up on their larboard 
bow, to deliver a thorough good 
raking broadside. I remember 
looking over my left shoulder after 
we bore up our helm a-weather, 
while crossing the bows of the 
Carrier (as the foremost enemy’s 
ship was called), and there was 
the last limb of the sun like the 
hoof of a horse disappearing. And 
my own head nearly went with it, 
as the wind of a round-shot knocked 
me over. “Bear up, bear up, 
lads,” cried Captain Foley, “ our 
time has come at last, my boys. 
Well done, Llewellyn! A finer 
sample of conning the steerage was 
never seen. Let go the best bower. 
Pass the word. Ready at quarters 
all of you. Now she bears clear 
fore and aft. Damn their eyes, let 
them have it.” 

Out rang the whole of our lar- 
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board battery, almost like a single 
gun ; a finer thing was never seen ; 
and before the ring passed into a 
roar, the yell of Frenchmen came 
through the smoke. Masts and 
spars flew right and left with the 
bones of men among them, and the 
sea began to hiss and heave, and 
the ships to reel and tremble, and 
the roar ef a mad volcano rose, and 
nothing kept either shape or tenor, 
except the faces of brave men. 

Every ship in our fleet was pre- 
pared to anchor by the stern, so as 
to spring our broadsides aright ; but 
the anchor of the Goliath did not 
bite so soon as it should have done, 
so that we ran past the Carrier, and 
brought up on the larboard quarter 
of the second French 74, with a 
frigate and a brig of war to employ 
a few of our starboard guns. By 
this time the rapid darkness fell, 
and we fought by the light of our 
own guns. And now the skill of 
our Admiral and his great ideas 
were manifest, for every French 
ship had two English upon it, and 
some of them even three at a time. 
In a word, we began with the head 
of their line, and crushed it, and so 
on joint by joint, ere even the 
centre and much more the tail could 
fetch their way up to take part in 
it. Our antagonist was the first 
that struck, being the second of the 
Frenchman's line, and by name the 
Conquer-ant. But she found in 
Captain Foley and David Llewellyn 
an ant a little too clever to conquer. 
We were a good deal knocked about, 
with most of our main rigging shot 
away, and all our masts heavily 
wounded. Nevertheless we drew 
ahead, to double upon the third 
French ship, of the wonderful name 
of Sparticipate. 

From this ship I received a shot, 
which, but for the mercy of the 
Lord, must have made a perfect end 
of me. That my end may be per- 
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fect has long been my wish, and the 
tenor of my life leads up to it. 
Nevertheless, who am I to deny 
that I was not ready for the final 
finish at that very moment? And 
now, at this time of writing, I find 
myself ready to wait a bit longer. 
What I mean was a chain-shot sail- 
ing along, rather slowly as_ they 
always do; and yet so fast that I 
could not either duck or jump at 
sight of it, although there was light 
enough now for anything, with the 
French Admiral on fire. Happen- 
ing to be well satisfied with my 
state of mind at that moment (not 
from congratulation, so much as from 
my inside conscience), I now was 
beginning to fill a pipe, and to dwell 
upon further maneevures. For one 
of the foremost points of all, after 
thoroughly drubbing the enemy, is 
to keep a fine self-control, and be 
ready to go on with it. 

No sooner had I filled this pipe, 
and: taken a piece of wadding to 
light it, which was burning handy 
(in spite of all my orders), than 
away went a piece of me; and down 
went I, as dead as a Dutch herring. 
At least so everybody thought, who 
had time to think about it; and 
“the Master’s dead” ran along the 
deck, so far as time was to tell of 
it. I must have lain numb for an 
hour, I doubt, with the roar of the 
guns, and the shaking of bulk-heads, 
like a shiver, jarring me, and a pool 
of blood curdling into me, and an- 
other poor fellow cast into the 
scuppers and clutching at me in his 
groaning, when the heavens took 
fire in one red blaze, and a thunder- 
ing roar, that might rouse the dead, 
drowned all the rolling battle-din. 
I saw the white looks of our crew 
all aghast, and their bodies scared 
out of death’s manufacture, by this 
triumph of mortality; and the 
elbows of big fellows holding the 
linstock fell quivering back to their 
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shaken ribs. For the whole sky 
was blotched with the corpses of 
men, like the stones of a crater cast 
upwards; and the sheet of the fire 
behind them showed their knees, 
and their bellies, and streaming 
hair. Then with a hiss, like elec- 
tric hail, from a mile’s height all 
came down again, corpses first (being 
softer things), and timbers next, and 
then the great spars that had streaked 
the sky like rockets. 


The violence of this matter so 


attracted my attention that I was 
enabled to rally my wits, and lean 
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on one elbow and look at it. And 
I do assure you that anybody who 
happened to be out of sight of it, 
lost a finer chance than ever he can 
have another prospect of. For a 
hundred-and-twenty-gun ship had 
blown up, with an Admiral and 
Rear-Admiral, not to mention a 
Commodore, and at least 700 com- 
plement. And when the concus- 
sion was over, there fell the silence 
of death upon all men. Not a gun 
was fired, nor an order given, ex- 
cept to man the boats in hopes of 
saving some poor fellows. 


CHAPTER LXI.—A SAVAGE DEED. 


Nevertheless our Britons were 
forced to renew the battle after- 
wards; because those Frenchmen 
had not the manners to surrender, 
as they should have done. And 
they even compelled us to batter 
their ships so seriously and sadly, 
that when we took possession some 
were scarcely worth the trouble. 
To make us blow up their poor 
Admiral was a distressing thing to 
begin with; but when that was 
done, to go on with the battle was 
as bad as the dog in the manger. 
What good could it do them to rob 
a poor British sailor of half his 
prize-money ? And such conduct be- 
comes at least twice as ungenerous 
when they actually have wounded 
him ! 

My wound was sore, and so was 
I, on the following day, I can tell 
you ; for not being now such a very 
young man, [ found it a precious 
hard thing to renew the power of 
blood that was gone from me, And 
after the terrible scene that awoke 
me from the first trance of carnage, 
I was thrown by the mercy of Pro- 
vidence into pure insensibility. This 
I am bound to declare ; because the 
public might otherwise think itself 


wronged, and perhaps even vote me 
down as of no value, for failing to 
give them the end of this battle so 
brilliantly as the beginning. I defy 
my old rival, the Newton tailor 
(although a much younger man 
perhaps than myself, and with my 
help a pretty good seaman), to take 
up the tucks of this battle as well 
as I have done,—though not weil 
done. Even if a tailor can come 
up and fight (which he did, for the 
honour of Cambria), none of his 
customers can expect any more than 
French-chalk flourishes when a piece 
of description is down in his books. 
However, let him cut his cloth. He 
is still at sea, or else under it; and 
if he ever does come home, and sit 
down to his shop-board—as his wife 
says he is sure to do—his very first 
order shall be for a church-going , 
coat, with a doubled-up sleeve to it. 
For the Frenchmen took my left 
arm away in a thoroughly lubberly 
manner. If they had done it with 
a good cross-cut, like my old wound 
of forty years’ standing, I ‘would 
at once have set it down to the 
credit of their nation. But when I 
came to dwell over the subject (as 
for weeks my duty was), more and 
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more clear to me it became, that 
instead of honour they had now 
incurred a lasting national disgrace. 
The fellows who charged that gun 
had been afraid of the recoil of it. 
Half a charge of powder makes the 
vilest fracture to deal with—how- 
ever, there I was by the heels, and 
now for nobler people. Only while 
my wound is green you must not be 
too hard on me. 

The Goliath was ordered to chase 
down the bay, on the morning after 
the battle, together with the Theseus 
and a frigate called the Leader, This 
frigate was commanded by the Hon- 
ourable Rodney Bluett, now a post- 
captain, and who had done wonders 
in the height of last night’s combat. 
Iie had brought up in the most 
brazen-faced manner, without any 
sense of his metal, close below the 
starboard bow of the great three- 
decker Orient and the quarter of 
the Franklin, and thence he fired 
away at both, while all their shot 
flew over him, And this was after- 
wards said to have been the cleverest 
thing done by all of us, except the 
fine helm and calm handling of 
H.M. ship Goliath. 

The two ships, in chase of which 
we were despatched, ran ashore and 
surrendered, as I was told afterwards 
(for of course I was down in my 
berth at the time, with the surgeon 
looking after me); and thus out of 
thirteen French sail of the line, we 
took or destroyed eleven. And as 
we bore up after taking possession, 
the Leader ran under our counter 
and hailed us, “Have you a Jus- 
tice of the Peace on board?” Our 
Captain replied that he was himself 
a member of the quorum, but could 
not attend to such business now as 
making of wills and so on. Here- 
upon Captain Bluett came forward, 
and with a polite wave of his hat 
called out that Captain Foley would 
lay him under a special obligation, 
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as well as clear the honour of a 
gallant naval officer, by coming on 
board of the Leader, to receive the 
deposition of a dying man. In ten 
minutes’ time our good skipper stood 
in the eockpit of the Leader, while 
Captain Bluett wrote down the 
confession of a desperately-wounded 
seaman, who was clearing his con- 
science of perilous wrong before he 
should face his Creater. The poor 
fellow sate on a pallet propped up 
by the bulkhead and a pillow; that 
is to say, if a man can sit who 
has no legs left him. <A round-shot 
had caught him in the tuck of both 
thighs, and the surgeon could now do 
no more for him. Indeed he was 
only enabled to speak, or to gasp 
out his last syllables, by gulps of 
raw brandy which he was taking, 
with great draughts of water between 
them. On the other side of his 
dying bed stood Cannibals Dick and 
Joe, howling, and nodding their 
heads from time to time, whenever 
he lifted his glazing eyes to them 
for confirmation. For it was my 
honest and highly-respected friend, 
the poor Jack Wildman, who now lay 
in this sad condition, upon the very 
brink of another world. And I 
cannot do better than give his own 
words, as put into shape by two 
clear-witted men, Captains Foley 
and Rodney Bluett. Only for the 
reader's sake I omit a great deal of 
groaning. 

“* This is the solemn and dying 
delivery of me, known as ‘Jack 
Wildman,’ A.B. seaman of H.M. 
frigate Leader, now off the coast of 
Egypt, and dying through a hurt 
in battle with the Frenchmen. I 
cannot tell my name, or age, or 
where I was born, or anything 
about myself; and it does not 
matter, as I have nothing to leave 
behind me. Dick and Joe are to 
have my clothes, and my pay if 
there is any; and the woman that 
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used to be my wife is to have my 
medals for good behaviour in the 
three battles I have partaken of. 
My money, would be no good to 
her, because they never use it; but 
the women are fond of ornaments. 

“T was one of a race of naked 
people, living in holes of the earth 
at a place we did not know the 
name of. I now know that it was 
Nympton in Devonshire, which is 
in England, they tell me. No one 
had any right to come near us, 
except the greg man who had given 
us land, and defended us from all 
enemies. 

‘““His name was Parson Chouane, 
I believe, but I do not know how 
to spell it. He never told us of a 
thing like God; but I heard of it 
every day in the navy whenever 
my betters were angry. Also I 


learned to read wonderful writings ; 
but I.can speak the truth all the 
same. 

“Ever since I began to be put 
into clothes, and taught to kill other 


people I have longed to tell of an 
evil thing which happened once 
among us, How long ago I cannot 
tell, for we never count time as you 
do, but it must have been many 
years back, for I had no hair on 
my body except my head. We 
had a man then who took lead 
among us, so far as there was any 
lead; and I think that he thought 
himself my father, because he gave 
me the most victuals. At any rate 
we had no other man to come near 
him in any cunningness. Our 
master Chouane came down some- 
times, and took a pride in watching 
him, and liked him so much that 
he laughed at him, which he never 
did to the rest of us. 

“This man, my father as I may 
call him, took me all over the great 
brown moors one night in some 
very hot weather. In the morning 
we came to a great heap of houses, 
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and hid in a copse till the evening. 
At dusk we set out again, and came 
to a great and rich house by the 
side of ariver. The lower portholes 
seemed full of lights, and on the 
flat place in front of them a band 
of music—such as now I love— 
was playing, and people were danc- 
ing. I had never heard such a 
thing before; and my father had 
all he could-do to keep me in the 
black trees out of sight of them. 
And among the thick of the going 
about we saw our master Chouane 
in his hunting-dress. 

“This must have been what great 
people call a ‘masked ball,’ I am 
sure of it; since I saw one, when, 
in the Bellona, there were many 
women somewhere. But at the end 
of the great light place, looking out 
over the water, there was a quiet 
shady place for tired péople to rest 
a bit. When the whole of the 
music was crashing like a battle, 
and people going round like great 
flies in a web, my father led me 
down by the river-side, and sent me 
up some dark narrow steps, and 
pointed to two little babies. The 
whole of the business was all about 
these, and the festival was to make 
much of them. The nurse for a 
moment had set them upright, while 
she just spoke to a young sailor- 
man; and crawling, as all of us 
can, I brought down these two 
babies to my father ; and one was 
heavy, and the other light. 

‘“*My father had scarcely got hold 
of them, and the nurse had not yet 
missed them, when on the dark 
shore by the river-side, perhaps five 
fathoms under the gaiety, Parson 
Chouane came up to my father, and 
whispered, and gave orders. I know 
not what they said, for I had no 
sense of tongues then, nor desired 
it; for we knew what we wanted 
by signs, and sounds, and saved a 
world of trouble so. Only I thought 
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that our master was angry at having 
the girl-child brought away. He 
wanted only the boy perhaps, who 
was sleepy and knew nothing. But 
the girl-child shook her hand at 
him, and said, ‘E bad man, Bardie 
knows ’a.’ 

“* T—every one of us—was amazed 
—so very small Oh, sir, I can 
tell you no more, I think.” 

“Indeed then, but you must, my 
friend,” cried Captain Foley, with 
spirit enough to set a dead man 
talking; “finish this story, you 
thief of the world, before you cheat 
the hangman. Two lovely childer 
stolen away from a first-rate family 
to give a ball of that kind—and 
devil a bit you repent of it!” 

Poor dying Jack looked up at 
him, and then at the place where 
his legs should have been, and he 
seemed ashamed for the want of 
them. Then he played with the 
sheet for a twitch or two, as if proud 
of his arms still remaining; and 
checked back the agony tempting 
him now to bite it with his great 
white teeth. 

“Ask the rest of us, Captain,” 
he said; “Joe, you know it; Dick, 
you know it, now that I am telling 
you. The boy was brought up with 
us, and you call him Harry Savage. 
I knew the great house when I saw 
it again. And I longed to tell the 
good old man there; but for the 
sake of our people. Chouane would 
have destroyed them all. I was 
tempted after they pelted me so, 
and the old man was so good to me; 
but something always stopped me, 
and I wanted poor Harry to go to 
Heaven 
water !” 

Captain Foley was partly inclined 
to take a great deal of poor Jack’s 
confession for no more than the 
raving of a light-headed man; but 
Rodney Bluett conjured him to take 
down every word of it. And when 
his young o flficer spoke of his former 
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chief and well-known friend, now 
Commodore Sir Drake Bampfylde 
(being knighted for service in India), 
and how all his life he had Jain under 
a cloud by reason of this very matter, 
not another word did our Captain 
need from him, but took up his pen 
again. 

“T ought to have told,” said 
the dying man, slowly; “only I 
could not bring myself. But now 
you will know, you will all know 
now. My father is dead; but Dick 
and Joe can swear ghat th® boy is 
the baby. He had béautiful clothes 
on, they shone in the boat; but the 
girl-child had on no more than a 
smock, that they might see her 
dancing. Our master did not stay 
with us a minute, but pushed us all 
into a boat on the tide, cut the rope, 
and was back with the dancers. 
My father had learned just enough 
of a boat to keep her straight in the 
tideway, and I had to lie down over 
the babies, to keep their white 
clothes from notice. We went 
so fast that I was quite scared, 
having never been afloat before, so 
there must have been a strong ebb 
under us. And the boat, which 
was white, must have been a very 
light one, for she heeled with every 
motion. At last we came to a great 
broad water, which perhaps was the 
river’s mouth, with the sea beyond 
it. My father got frightened per- 
haps ; and I know that I had been 
frightened long ago. By a turn of 
the eddy, we scrambled ashore, and 
carried the boy-baby with us; but 
the boat broke away with a lurch as 
we jumped, for we had not the sense 
to bring out the rope. In half a 
minute she was off to sea, and the 
girl-baby lay fast asleep in her 
stern. And now after such a long 
voyage in the dark, we were scared 
so that we both ran for our lives, 
and were safe before daybreak at 
Nympton. 

““My father before we got home 
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stripped off the little boy’s clothes, 
and buried them in a black moor- 
hole full of slime, with a great 
white stone in the midst of it. And 
the child himself was turned over 
naked to herd with the other chil- 
dren (for none of our women look 
after them), and nobody knew or 
cared to know who he was, or whence 
he came, except my poor father, and 
our master—and I myself, many 
years afterwards. But now I know 
well, and I cannot have quiet to die, 
without telling somebody. The boy- 
baby I was compelled to steal was 
Sir Philip Bampfylde’s grandson, 
and the baby-giri his grand-daugh- 
ter. I never heard what became of 
her. She must have been drowned, 
or starved, most likely. But as for 
the boy, he kept up his life; and 
the man who took us most in hand, 
of the name of ‘Father David,’ 
gave the names to all of us, and 
the little one ‘Harry Savage,’ now 


CHAPTER LXII.—A 


Now if I had been sewn up well 
in a hammock, and cast overboard 
(as the surgeon advised), who, I 
should like to know, would have 
been left capable of going to the 
bottom of these strange proceedings ? 
Hezekiah was alive, of course, and 
prepared to swear to anything, 
especially after a round-shot must 
have killed him, but for his greasi- 
ness. And clever enough no doubt 
he was, and suspicious, and busy- 
minded, and expecting to have all 
Wales under his thumb, because he 
was somewhere about on the skirts 
of the great battle I led them into. 
But granting him skill, and that 
narrow knowledge of the world 
which I call “cunning;” granting 
him also a restless desire to get to 
the bottom of everything, and a 
sniffing sense like a turnspit-dog’s, 
of the shank-end end bone he is roast- 
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serving on board of the Vanguard. 
I know nothing of the buried images 
found by Father David. My father 
had nothing to do with that. It may 
have been another of Chouane’s 
plans. I know no more of any- 
thing. There, let me die, 1 have 
told all I know. I can write my 
nickname, I never had any other— 
Jack Wildman.” 

At the end of this followed the 
proper things, and the forms the law 
is made of, with first of all the sign- 
manual of our noble Captain Foley, 
who must have been an Irishman, 
to lead us into the battle of the 
Nile, while in the commission of 
the Peace. And after him Captain 
Bluett signed, and two or three 
warrant-officers gifted with a writ- 
ing elbow; and then a pair of bare- 
bone crosses, meaning Cannibals 
Dick and Joe, who could not speak, 
and much less write, in the depth of 
their emotions. 


RASH YOUNG CAPTAIN. 


ing,—none the more for all that 
could we grant him the downright 
power, now loudly called for, to put 
two and two together. 

Happily for all parties, poor Heze- 
kiah was not required to make any 
further fool of himself. The stump 
of my arm was in a fine condition, 
when ordered home with the prizes ; 
and as soon as I felt the old Bay of 
Biscay, over I knocked the doctor. 
He fitted me with a hook after this, 
in consistence with an old fisher- 
man; and now I have such a whole 
boxful of tools to screw on, that 
they beat any hand I ever had in 
the world—if my neighbors would 
only not borrow them. 

Tush—I am railing at myself 
again! Always running down, and 
holding up myself to ridicule, out of 
pure contrariety, just because every 
one else overvalues me. There are 
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better men in the world than my- 
self; there are wiser; there are 
braver ;—I will not be argued down 
about it—there are some (I am sure) 
as honest, in their way; and a few 
almost as truthful. However, I 
never yet did come across any other 
man half so modest. This I am 
forced to allude to now, in departure 
from my usual practice, because this 
quality and nothing else had pre- 
vented me from dwelling upon, and 
far more from following up, some 
shrewd thoughts which had occurred 
to me, loosely, I own, and in a ran- 
dom manner,—still they had occur- 
red to me once or twice, and had 
been dismissed. Why so? Simply 
because I trusted other men’s judg- 
ment, and public impression, instead 
of my own superior instinct, and 
knowledge of weather and tideways. 

How bitterly it repented me now 
of this ill-founded diffidence, when, 
as we lay in the Chops of the Chan- 
nel about the end of October, with 
a nasty head-wind baffling us, Cap 
tain Rodney Bluett came on board 
of us from the Leader! He ask- 
ed if the doctor could report the 
Master as strong enough to support 
an interview ; whereupon our worthy 
bone-joiner laughed, and showed 
him into me where I sate at the 
latter end of a fine aitch-bone of 
beef. And then Captain Rodney 
produced his papers, and told me 
the whole of his story. I was deep- 
ly moved by Jack Wildman’s death, 
though edified much by the manner 
of it, and some of his last observa- 
tions. For a naked heathen to 
turn so soon into a trousered Chris- 
tian, and still more a good fore-top- 
man, was an evidence of unusual 
grace, even under such doctrine as 
mine was. Captain Bluett spoke 
much of this, although his religious 
convictions were not by any means 
so intense as mine, while my sinews 
were under treatment; but even 
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with only one arm and a quarter, I 
seemed to be better fitted to handle 
events than this young Captain was. 
His ability was of no common order, 
as he had proved by running his 
frigate under the very chains of the 
thundering big Frenchman, so that 
they could not be down on him. 
And yet he could not see half the 
bearings of Jack Wildman’s evi- 
dence. We had a long talk, with 
some hot rum-and-water, for the 
evenings already were chilly; and 
my natural candour carried me al- 
most into too much of it. And the 
Honourable Rodney gazed with a 
flush of colour at me, when I gave 
him my opinions, like a raking 
broadside. 

“You may be right,” he said; 
“you were always so wonderful at 
a long shot, Llewellyn. But really 
it does seem impossible.” 

“Captain,” I answered; “how 
many things seem so, yet come to 
pass continually !” 

“T cannot gainsay you, Lewel- 
lyn, after all my experience of the 
world. I would give my life to 
find it true. But how are we to 
establish it ?” 

‘‘Leave me alone for that, Cap- 
tain Bluett; if it can be done it 
shall be done. The idea is entirely 
my own, remember. It had never 
occurred to you, had it ?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied, with 
his usual downright honesty ; “‘my 
reason for coming to you with that 
poor fellow’s dying testimony was 
chiefly to cheer you up with the 
proofs of our old Captain’s inno- 
cence, and to show you the turn of 
luck for young Harry, who has long 
been so shamefully treated. And 
now I have another thing to tell you 
about him ; that is if you have not 
heard it.” 

“No, I have heard nothing at 
all. I did not even know what had 
become of him, until you read Jack’s 
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confession. With Nelson on board 
the Vanguard !” 

“That was my doing,” said the 
Honourable Rodney: “I recom- 
mended him to volunteer, and he 
was accepted immediately, with the 
character I gave him. But it is his 
own doing, and proud I am of it, 
that he is now junior lieutenant of 
Admiral Lord Nelson’s own ship 
the Vanguard. Just befofe Nel- 
son received his wound, and while 
powder was being handed up, there 
came a shell hissing among them, 
and hung with a sputtering fuse in 
the coil of a cable, and the men fell 
down toescapeit. But young Harry 
with wonderful quickness leaped (as 
he did, to save me in San Domingo), 
and sent the fuse over the side with 
a dash. Then‘Nelson came up, for 
the firing was hot, and of course he 
must be in the thick of it, and he 
saw in a moment what Harry had 
done, and he took down his name 
for promotion, being just what him- 
self would have loved to do. It 


will have to be confirmed, of course ; 
but of that there can be no question, 
after all that we have done; and 
when it turns out who he is.” 

“T am heartily glad of it; Cap- 
tain,” I cried; “‘ the boy was worthy 


of any rank. Worth goes a little 
way; birth a long way. But all 
these things have to be lawfully 
proven.” 

“Oh, you old yillage-lawyer; as 
we used to call you, at Old Newton. 
And you deserved it, you rogue, you 
did. You may have lost your left 
hand; but your right has not lost 
its cunning.” He spoke in the 
purest play and jest; and with 
mutual esteem we parted. Only I 
stipulated for a good talk with him 
about our measures when I should 
have determined them; or at the 
latest on reaching port. 

The boldest counsel is often the 
best, and naturally recommends it- 
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self to a man of warlike character. 
My first opinion, especially during 
the indignant period, was that no- 
thing could be wiser, or more spirit- 
ed, or more striking than to march 
straight up to Parson Chowne and 
confront him with all this evidence, 
taken down by a magistrate, and 
dare him to deny it; and then hale 
him off to prison, and (if the law 
permitted) hang him. That this 
was too good for him, every one 
who has read my words must ac- 
knowledge; the best thing more- 
over, that could befall him ; for his 
body was good, though his soul was 
bad ; and he might have some hopes 
to redeem the latter at the expense 
of the former. And if he had not, 
through life, looked forward to hang- 
ing as his latter end and salvation, 
it is quite impossible to account for 
the licence he allowed himself. 
However, on second thoughts [ 
perceived that the really weighty 
concern before us, and what we were 
bound to think first of, was to re- 
store such a fine old family to its 
health and happiness. To reinstate, 
before he died, that noble and most 
kind-hearted man, full of religious 
feeling also, and of confidence that 
the Lord having made a good man 
would look after him—which is the 
very spirit of King David, when his 
self-respect returns—in a word, to 
replace in the world’s esteem, and 
(what matters far more) in true 
family love, that fine and pure old 
gentleman, the much-troubled Sir 
Philip Bampfylde,—this, I say, was 
the very first duty of 4 fellow nursed 
by a general and a baronet through 
the small-pox; while it was also a 
feat well worthy of the master of a 
line-of-battle ship, which was not 
last in the battle of the Nile. And 
scarcely second even to this was the 
duty and joy of restoring to their 
proper rank in life two horribly in- 
jured and innocent creatures, one of 
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whom was our own Bardie. There- 
fore, upon the whole, it seemed best 
to go to work very warily. 

So it came to pass that I followed 
my usual practice of wholly forget- 
ting myself; and receiving from the 
Honourable Rodney Bluett that 
most important document, I sewed 
it up in the watered-silk bag with 
my caul and other muniments, and 
set out for Narnton Court, where I 
found both Polly, and the cook, and 
the other comforts. But nothing 
would do for our Captain Rédney-—— 
all young men are so inconsiderate 
—except to be off at racing speed 
for Candleston Court, and his sweet- 
heart Delushy, and the excellent 
Colonel’s old port wine. And as he 
was so brisk, I will take him first, 
with your good leave, if ever words 
of mine can keep up with him. But 


of course you will understand that 
I tell what came of my knowledge 
afterwards. 

With all the speed of men and 
horses, young Rodney Bluett made 


off for home, and when he got there 
his luck was such as to find Delushy 
in the house. It happened to be her 
visiting-time, according to the old 
arrangement, and this crafty sailor 
found it out from the fine old wo- 
man at the lodge. So what did he 
do but discharge his carriage, and 
leave all his kit with her, and go 
on, with the spright foot of a mari- 
ner, to the ancient house which he 
knew so well. Then this tail and 
bold young Captain entered by the 
butler’s door, the trick of which was 
well known to him, and in a room 
out of the lobby he stood, without 
his own mother knowing it. It 
was the fall of autumnal night, when 
everything is so rich and mellow, 
when the waning daylight ebbs, 
like a great spring-tide exhausted, 
into the quickening flow of star-light. 
And the plates were being cleared 
away after a snug dinner-party. 
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The good Colonel sat at the head 
of this table, after the ladies’ with- 
drawal, with that modest and grace- 
ful kindliness, which is the sure 
mark of true blood. Around him 
were a few choice old friends, such 
as only good men have; friends, 
who would scout the evidence of 
their own eyes against him. Ac- 
cording to our fine old fashion, 
these were drinking healths all 
round, not with undue love of rare 
port, so much as with truth and 
sincerity. 

Rodney made a sign to Crumpy 
(who had been shaking him by both 
hands, until the tears prevented 
him), just to please to keep all quiet 
touching his arrival; and to let him 
have a slice or two of the haunch of 
venison put to grill, if there was any 
left of it, and give it him all ona 
plate: together with a twelve-pound 
loaf of farmhouse bread, such as is 
not to be had outside of Great 
Britain. This was done in about 
five minutes (for even Mrs. Cook 
respected Crumpy) ; and being serv- 
ed up, with a quart of ale, in 
Crumpy’s own head privacy, it had 
such a good effect that the Captain 
was ready to face anybody. 

Old Crumpy was a most crafty 
old fellow—which was one reason 
why I liked him, as a contrast to 
my frankness—and he managed it 
all, and kept such a look-out, that 
no one suspected him of any more 
than an honoured old chum in his 
stronghold. Captain Bluett also 
knew exactly what his bearings 
were, and from a loftier point of 
view than would ever occur to 
Crumpy. A man who had carried 
a 50-gun ship right under the lower 
port-holes of a 120-gun enemy, and 
without any orders to that effect, 
and only from want of some easier 
business, he (I think) may be trust- 
ed to get on in almost anything. 

This was the very thing—I do 
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believe—occurring to the mind of 
somebody sitting, as nearly as might 
be now, upon a very beautiful sofa. 
The loveliest work that you can 
imagine lay between her fingers; 
and she was doing her very best to 
carry it on consistently. But on 
her lap lay a London paper, full of 
the highest authority ; and there 
any young eyes might discover a 
regular pit-pat of tears. 

“My dear, my dear,” said Lady 
Bluett, being not so very much 
better herself, although improved by 
spectacles ; ‘‘it is a dreadful, dread- 
ful thing to think of those poor 
Frenchmen killed, so many at a 
time, and all in their sins. I do 
hope they had time to think, ever 
so little, of their latter end. It 
makes me feel quite ill to think of 
such a dreadful carnage, and to know 
that my own son was foremost in 
it. Do you think, my dear, that 
your delicate throat would be any 
worse in the morning, if you were 
to read it once more to me? The 
people in the papers are so clever; 
and there was something I did not 
quite catch about poor Rodney’s 
recklessness. How like his dear 
father, to be sure! I see him in 
every word of it.” 

“Auntie, the first time I read it 
was best. The second and third 
time, I cried worse and worse; and 
the fourth time, you know what 
you said of me. And I know that 
I deserved it, Auntie, for having 
such foolish weak eyes like that. 
You know what 1 told you about 
Captain Rodney, and begged you to 
let me come here no more. And 
you know what you said—that it 
was a child’s fancy ; and if it were 
not, it should take its course. The 
Colonel was wiser. Oh, Auntie, 
Auntie! why don’t you always 
harken him ?” 

“For a very good reason, my 
dear child—he always proves wrong 


in the end; and I don’t. I have 
the very highest and purest respect 
for my dear brother’s judgment. 
Every one knows what his mind is, 
and every one values his judgment. 
And no stranger, of course, can 
enter into him, his views, and his 
largeness, and intellect, as I do, 
when I agree with him. There, 
you have made me quite warm, my 
dear; I am so compelled to vindi- 
cate him.” 

“T am so sorry—I did not mean 
—you know what I am, Auntie.” 

‘““My dear, I know what you are, 
and therefore it is that I love you 
so. Now go and wash your pretty 
eyes, and read that again to me, 
and to the Colonel. Many mothers 
would be proud perhaps. I feel no 
pride whatever, because my son could 
not help doing it.” 

There was something else this 
excellent lady’s son could not help 
doing. He caught the beautiful 
maid of Sker in her pure white dress 
in a nook of the passage, and with 
tears of pride for him rolling from 
her dark grey eyes, and he could 
not help—but all lovers, I trow, 
know how much to expect of him. 

“Thank you, Rodney,” Delushy 
cried; ‘“‘to a certain extent, I am 
grateful. But if you please, no more 
of it. And you need not suppose 
that I was crying about, about,— 
about anything.” 

“Of course not, you darling. 
How long have I lived, not to know 
that girls cry about nothing? nine 
times out of ten at least. Pearly 
tears, now prove your substance.” 

“ Rodney, will you let me alone? 
I am not a French decker of 500 
guns, for you to do just what you 
like with. And I don’t believe any 
one knows you are here. Yes, yes, 
yes! Ever so many darlings, if you 
like—and ‘with my whole heart I 
do love you,’ as darling Moxy says. 
But one thing, this moment, I insist 
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upon—no, not in your ear, nor yet 
through your hair, you conceited 
curly creature; but at the distance 
of a yard I pronounce that you shall 
come to your mother.” 

“Oh, what a shame!” And with 
that unfilial view of the subject, 
he rendered himself, after all those 
mortal perils, into the arms of his 
mother. With her usual quickness 
Delushy fled, but came back to the 
drawing-room very sedately, and 
with a rose-coloured change of dress, 
in about half an hour afterwards. 

“How do you do, Captain Rod- 
ney Bluett ?” 

‘“*Madam, I hope that I see you 
well.” 

Lady Bluett was amazed at the 
coolness of them, and in her heart dis- 
appointed ; although she was trying 
to argue it down, and to say to her- 
self, **How wise of them!” She 
knew how the Colonel loved this 
young maid, yet never could bear to 
think of his nephew taking to wife 
a mere waif of the sea. The lady 
had faith in herself that she might 
in the end overcome this prejudice. 
But of course if the young ones had 
ceased to care for it, she could only 
say that young people were not of 
the stuff that young people used to 
be. 
While she revolved these things 
in her tender, warm, and motherly 
bosom, the gentlemen came from 
the dining-room, to pay their com- 
pliments to the ladies, and to have 
their tea and all that, according to 
the recent style of it. They bowed 
very decently, as they came in, not 
being topers by any means: and the 
lady of the house arose and curtsied 
to them most gracefully. Then 
Rodney, who had found occasion ere 
this to salute Colonel Lougher and 
his visitors, led forward the maid, 
and presented her to them, with a 
very excellent naval bow. 

“My dear uncle, and friends of 
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the family,” he began, while she 
trembled a little, and looked at him 
with astonishment; “allow me the 
favour of presenting to you a lady 
who will do me the honour of be- 
coming my wife, very shortly I 
hope.” 

The Colonel drew back with a 
frown on his face. Lady Bluett on 
the other hand ran up. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” 
she cried. ‘‘And not a word of it 
to your own mother! Oh, Anda- 
lusia, how shocking of you !” 

“T think, sir,” said the Colonel, 
looking straight at the youth, “that 
you might have chosen a_ better 
moment to defy your uncle, than in 
the presence of his oldest friends. 
It is not like a gentleman, sir. It 
cuts me to the heart to say such a 
thing to the son of my own sisier. 
But, sir, it is not like a gentleman.” 

The old friends nodded to one an- 
other in approval of this sentiment ; 
and turned to withdraw from a 
family scene. 

“Wait, if you please,” cried Rod- 
ney Bluett. “Colonel Lougher, I 
should deserve your reproach, if 
I had done anything of the kind. 
My intention is not to defy you, 
sir; but to please you and gratify 
you, my dear uncle, as your lifelong 
kindness to me and to this young 
lady deserves. And I have chosen 
to do it before old friends, that your 
pleasure may be increased by their 
congratulations. Instead of being 
ashamed, sir, of the origin of your 
future niece—or you my dear mother 
of your daughter, you may well be 
proud of it. She belongs to one of 
the oldest families in the west of 
England. She is the grandchild of 
Sir Philip Bampfylde of Narnton 
Court, near Barnstaple. And I 
think I have heard my mother 
speak of him as an old friend of 
my father.” 

“To be sure, to be sure!” ex- 
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claimed Lady Bluett, ere the Colonel 
could recover himself: “ the Bluetts 
are an old west-country family ; but 
the Bampfyldes even older. Come 
to me, my pretty darling. There, 
don’t cry so; or if you must, come 
in here, and I will help you. Rod- 
ney, my dear, you have delighted 
us, and you have done it most 
cleverly. But excuse my saying that 
an officer in the army would have 
known a little better what ladies are, 
than to have thrown them into this 
excitement, even in the presence of 
valued friends. Come here, my 
precious. The gentlemen will ex- 
cuse us for a little while.” 

“Let me kiss Colonel Lougher 
first,” whispered Delushy ; all fright- 
ened, crying, and quivering as she 
was, she could not forget her grati- 
tude. So she bowed her white 
forehead, and drooped her dark 
lashes under the old man’s benevo- 
lent gaze. 


“Sit down, my dear friends,” 


said 


Colonel Lougher, as soon as_ the 
ladies had left the room. ‘ My 


good nephew’s tactics have been 
rather blunt, and of the Aboukir 
order. However, he may be quite 


right if this matter requires at once 
to be spread abroad. At any rate, 
my dear boy, I owe you an apology. 
Rodney, I beg your pardon for the 
very harsh words [ used to you.” 

With these words he stood up, 
and bowed to his nephew; who did 
the same to him in silence, and then 
they shook hands warmly. After 
which the young Captain told his 
story, to which they all listened in 
silence—five being justices of the 
shire, and one the lord lieutenant— 
all accustomed to examine evidence. 

“Tt seems very likely,” said 
Colonel Lougher, as they waited for 
his opinion. ‘“ That David Llewel- 
lyn is a most shrewd fellow. But 
he ought to have said more about 
the boat. There is one thing, how- 
ever, to be done at once—to collect 
confirmative evidence.” 

“There is another thing to be 
done at orice,” cried Rodney Bluett, 
warmly—‘ to pull Chowne’s nose. 
And despite his cloth, I will do it 
roundly.” 

“My young friend,” said the 
Lord Lieutenant; “ prove it first. 
And then, I think, there are some 
people who would pardon you.” 
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HAUD IMMEMOR.—THACKERAY IN AMERICA. 


[The following American tribute to the memory of Thackeray was 
written long ago—its date being May 1864, the darkest hour of the Civil 


War. 


The sad associations of those days of sorrow and other circum- 


stances prevented it from being sooner given to the world; and in the 
eight years which have intervened, love and veneration for the great 


novelist have gone on in growth. 
the full consent of the author.*] 


This Memorial is now published with 





Mr. Tuackeray (who that has 
heard him, with sweetness of voice 
unequalled, speak of Mr. Joseph 
Addison, and Mr. Congreve, and 
Mr. Fielding, and Mr. Atterbury ; 
who that has read ‘ Henry Esmond,’ 
or ‘ The Virginians,’—will find fault 
with me for so describing him ‘) 
came to Philadelphia on his first 
visit to America in the month of 
January 1853. My impression is 
that he brought very few letters of 
personal introduction, and was rather 


careless of what may be called 
“social success,” though anxious 
about the work he had in hand— 
his course of lectures on the English 


Humorists—and, as he used to 
say, ‘‘the dollars he wished to make, 
not for himself, but for his little 
girls at home.” With or without 
letters, he soon made friends, on the 
hearts of whom the news of his 
death has struck a sharp pang. As 
one of them, I venture to jot down 
a few memories of him who is gone. 

The lectures were very successful. 
There are two classes of people in 
every American microcosm — those 
who run after celebrities, and those, 
resolute not to be pleased, who run, 
as it were, against them. All were 
won or conquered by his simple 


naturalness ; and, as I have said, 
the lectures were a great success. 

My personal relations to him hap- 
pened to become very intimate. 
He seemed to take a fancy to me 
and mine, and I naturally loved him 
dearly. He used to come to my 
house, not the abode of wealth or 
luxury, almost every day, and often 
more than once a-day. He talked 
with my little children, and told 
them odd fairy tales; and I now 
see him (this was on his second 
visit) one day in Walnut Street 
walking slowly along with my little 
girl by the hand—the tall, grey- 
haired, spectacled man with an effort, 
accommodating himself to the tod- 
dling child by his side ; and then he 
would bring her home: and one 
day when we were to haye a great 
dinner at the club given to him, and 
my wife was ill, and my household 
disarranged, and the bell rang, and 
I said to him, ‘‘ I must go and carve 
the boiled mutton for the children, 
and take for granted you do not 
care to come;” and he got up, and, 
with a cheery voice, said, “I love 
boiled mutton and children too, and 
I will dine with them,” and we did ; 
and he was happy, and the children 
were happy, and our appetite for the 





* The author of the Memorial is Mr. William B. Reed of Philadelphia, once well 
known throughout our Eastern Empire as United States’ Minister in China in Lord 


Elgin’s time. 


He intrusted the MS. toa friend, whose pleasure in its perusal last 


winter in America, first suggested to Mr. Reed its publication in this country. 
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club dinner was damaged. Such 
was Thackeray in my home. 

I met him once at the house of a 
friend, and there happened to be an 
odd collocation at the table. There 
was a guest, a man of brilliant 
talent, of mature age, and high edu- 
cation, measured at least by our 
American standard, who was marked 
by two peculiarities—his remarkable 
physical resemblance to Thackeray, 
and the fact that, although upwards 
of fifty years of age, born and bred 
in Kentucky, he had never before 
crossed the Alleghanies, and never 
until that very day seen a ship or 
any square-rigged vessel. They— 
the bright backwoodsman, who had 
never looked upon the ocean, and 
the veteran Londoner, who had 
made a voyage from India before the 
days of steam, and had seen a fat 
man in white clothes and a big straw 
hat at St. Helena called ‘ Buona- 
parte”—were a charming contrast. 
The year 1863 carried both to their 
graves—one in Kensal Green, and 
the other on the banks of the Ohio. 

It was a bright moonlight night 
on which we (Thackeray and I) 
walked home from that dinner; and 
I remember well the walk and the 
place, for I seem to localise all my 
associations with him, and I asked 
him what, perhaps, he might have 
thought the absurd question, ‘‘ What 
do you honestly think of my country ? 
or rather, what has most struck you 
in America? Tell me candidly, for 
I shall not be at all angry or hurt if 
it be unfavourable, or much elated 
if it be not.” And then his answer, 
as he stopped (we were walking 
along Penn Square), and, turning 
round to me, said: ‘“‘ You know what 
a virtue-proud people we English 
are. We think we have got it all 
to ourselves. Now that which most 
impresses me here is, that I[ find 
homes as pure as ours, firesides like 
ours, domestic virtues as gentle; 
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the English language, though the 
accent be a little different, with its 
home-like melody ; and the Common 
Prayer Book in your families. I am 
more struck by pleasant resem- 
blances than by anything else.” And 
so I sincerely believe he was. 

There was a great deal of dining 
out while “the great satirist,” as 
we used to address him, was here; 
but although always genial, I do 
not think, according to my recollec- 
tion, he was a_ brilliant conversa- 
tionist. Those who expected much 
were often disappointed. It was 
in close private intercourse he was 
delightful. Once—it was in New 
York—he gave a dinner, at which 
I was a guest, to what are called 
“literary men,”—authors and law- 
yers, and actors (two very accom- 
plished ones, and most estimable 
gentlemen—one still living), and 
editors, and magazine men. Then 
he made what seemed to be an 
effort. He talked for the table. He 
sang some odd post-prandial songs ; 
one in a strange sort of a “‘recita- 
tive” about Doctor Martin Luther. 
But, as I have said, it was an effort, 
and I liked him better at home and 
alone. It was on this occasion, or 
rather on our return journey to 
Philadelphia, that, on board the 
steamboat (here again am I localis- 
ing), he spoke to me of domestic 
sorrows and anxieties too sacred to 
be recorded here. And yet it was 
this man whom vulgar-minded people 
called heartless! As he thus talked 
to me, I thought of lines of tender- 
ness, often quoted, which no one 
but he could have written :— 


** Ah me! how quick the days are flitting ! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here I'd sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place, but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer 


me,— 
There's no one now to share my cup.’ 
2y¥ 
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It is no part of this little Memorial 
to refer to what may be called his 
public relations and his success as a 
lecturer. I merely record my recol- 
lection of the peculiar voice and 
cadence; the exquisite manner of 
reading poetry ; the elocution, match- 
less in its simplicity; his tranquil 
attitude—the only movement of lis 
hands being when he wiped his 
glasses as he began and turned over 
the leaves of his manuscript; his 
gentle intonations. There was sweet 
music in his way of repeating the 
most hackneyed lines, which fresh- 
ened them anew. I seem still to 
hear him say,— 


* And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth.” 


Or, in his lecture on Pope,— 


‘‘Lo! thy dread empire, chaos! is re- 


stored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word. 
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Thy hand, 
tain fa 
And universal darkness buries all !”’ 


But to resume my personal recol- 
lections. He was too sincere a man 
to talk for effect, or to pay compli- 
ments; and on his first visit to 
America, he seemed so happy, and 
so much pleased with all he met, 
that I fancied he might be tempt- 
ed to come and for a time, live 
amongst us. The British Consulate 
in Philadelphia became vacant, the 
incumbent, Mr. William Peter, dying 
suddenly ; and it seems from the fol- 
lowing note, written at Washington, 
that I urged him to take the place if 
he could get it. I give the note . 
exactly as it was written, venturing 
even to retain the names of those 
whom he kindly remembered ; and 
Philadelphians of the old school will 
smile at the misspelling of the name 
of the founder of the Wistar parties 
of our ancient days.— 


pe Anarch! lets the cur- 


“Mr. ANDERSON’s Music Storr, PENNS AVENUE (1853), 
Friday. 

“My Dear Reep,—(I withdraw the Mr. as wasteful and ridiculous 
excess, and gilding of refined gold), and thank you for the famous auto- 
graph and the kind letter enclosing it, and the good wishes you form for 
me. There are half-a-dozen houses I already know in Philadelphia where 
I could find very pleasant friends and company; and that good old li- 
brary would give me plenty of acquaintances more. But, home among my 
parents there, and some few friends I have made in the last twenty-five 
years, and a tolerably fair prospect of an honest livelihood on the familiar 
London flagstones, and the library at the Athenzeum, and the ride in the 
Park, and the pleasant society afterwards; and a trip to Paris now and again, 
and to Switzerland and Italy in the summer,—these are little temptations 
which make me not discontented with iny lot, about which I grumble 
only for pastime, and because it is an Englishman’s privilege. Own now 
that all these recreations here enumerated have a pleasant sound. I hope 
{ shall live to enjoy them yet a little while before I go to ‘nor et domus 
exilis Plutonia,’ whither poor, kind, old Peter has vanished. So that 
Saturday I was to have dined with him, and Mrs. Peter wrote, saying he 
was ill with influenza: he was in bed with his last illness, and there 
were to be no more Whister parties for him. Will Whister himself, 
hospitable, pigtailed shade, welcome him to Hades? And will they sit 
down—no, stand up—to a ghostly supper, devouring the «gfuovg yuyag 
of oysters and all sorts of birds? TI never feel pity for a man dying, only 
for survivors, if there be such passionately deploring him. You see the 
pleasures the undersigned proposes to himself here in future years—a 
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sight of the Alps, a holiday on the Rhine, a ride in the Park, a colloquy 
with pleasant friends of an evening. If it is death to part with these 
delights (and pleasures they are and no mistake), sure the mind can con- 
ceive others afterwards; and I know one small philosopher who is quite 
ready to give up these pleasures; quite content (after a pang or two of 
separation from dear friends here) to put his hand into that of the sum- 
moning angel, and say, ‘ Lead on, O messenger of God our Father, to the 
next place whither the divine goodness calls us!’ We must be blind- 
folded before we can pass, I know; but I have no fear about what is to 
come, any more than my children need fear that the love of their father 
should fail them. I thought myself a dead man once, and protest the 
notion gave me no disquiet about myself—at least, the philosophy is more 
comfortable than that which is tinctured with brimstone. 

“The Baltimoreans flock to the stale old lectures as numerously as you 
of Philadelphia. Here the audiences are more polite than numerous, but 
the people who do come are very well pleased with their entertainment. 
I have had many dinners. Mr. Everett, Mr. Fish—our minister, ever so 
often—the most hospital of envoys. I have seen no one at all in Balti- 
more, for it is impossible to do the two towns together; and from this I 
go to Richmond and Charlestown, not to New Orleans, which is too far ; and 
I hope you will make out your visit to Washington, and that we shall make 
out a meeting more satisfactory than that dinner at New York, which did 
not come off. The combination failed which I wanted to bring about. 
Have you heard Miss Furness of Philadelphia sing! She is the best 
billad-singer I ever heard. And will you please remember me to Mrs. 


Reed and your brother, and Wharton, and Lewis and his pretty young 


daughter; and believe me ever faithfully yours, dear Reed, 


The “famous autograph” was, if 
my memory does not mislead me, a 
letter of Washington, for which he 
had expressed a wish, and which I 
gladly gave him; and the plan of 
coming to America, as will be seen, 
though at first rejected, seems to 
have taken root in his mind. 

Thackeray left us in the winter 
of 1853, and in the summer of the 
year was on the Continent with his 
daughters. In the last chapter of 
‘The Newcomes,’ published in 1855, 
he says: “Two years ago, walking 
with my children in some pleasant 
fields near to Berne, in Switzerland, 
I strayed from them into a little 
wood; and coming out of it present- 
ly told them how the story had been 
revealed to me somehow, which for 
three-and-twenty months the reader 
has been pleased to follow.” It was 


“W. M. Tnackeray.” 


on this Swiss tour that he wrote me 
the following characteristic letter, 
filled with kindly recollections of 
convivial hours in Philadelphia, of 
headaches which he had contributed 
to administer, and of friends whose 
society he cherished. On the back 
of this note is a pen-and-ink carica- 
ture of which he was not conscious 
when he began to write. It is what 
he alludes to as “the rubbishing 
picture which I didn’t see.” ‘The 
sketch is very spirited, and, as a 
friend to whom [I have shown it 
reminds me, evidently is the original 
of one of the illustrations of his 
grotesque fairy tale of ‘The Rose 
and the Ring.’ written, so he told a 
member of my family years after- 
wards, while he was watching and 
nursing his children, who were ill 
during this vacation ramble. 
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‘“NEUFCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, July 21, 1853. 

‘“‘My pear Reep,—Though I am rather slow in paying the tailor, I 
always pay him: and as with tailors, so with men; I pay my debts to 
my friends, only at rather a long day. Thank you for writing to me so 
kindly, you who have so much to do. I have only begun to work ten 
days since, and now in consequence have a little leisure. Before, since 
my return from the West, it was flying from London to Paris, and vice 
versa, dinners right and left, parties every night. If I had been in Phila- 
delphia, I could scarcely have been more feasted. Oh, you unhappy 
Reed! I see you (after that little supper with McMichael) on Sunday, 
at your own table, when we had that good Sherry-Madeira, turning aside 
from the wine-cup with your pale face! That cup has gone down this 
well so often [meaning my own private cavity], that I wonder the cup 
isn’t broken, and the well as well as it is. 

“Three weeks of London were more than enough for me, and I feel as 
if I had had enough of it and pleasure. Then I remained a month with 
my parents; then I brought my girls on a little pleasuring tour, and it has 
really been a pleasuring tour. We spent ten days at Baden, when I set 
intrepidly to work again; and have been five days in Switzerland now; 
not bent on going up mountains, but on taking things easily. How beau- 
tiful it is! How pleasant! How great and affable, too, the landscape is! 
It’s delightful to be in the midst of such scenes—the ideas get generous 
reflections from them. I don’t mean to say my thoughts grow mountain- 
ous and enormous like the Alpine chain yonder; but, in fine, it is good to 
be in the presence of this noble nature. It is keeping good company: 
keeping away mean thoughts. I see in the papers now and again accounts 
of fine parties in London. Bon Dieu! is it possible any one ever wanted 
to go to fine London parties, and are there now people sweating in Mayfair 
routs? The European continent swarms with your people. They are not 
all as polished as Chesterfield. I wish some of them spoke French a 
little better. I saw five of them at supper at Basle the other night with 
their knives down their throats. It was awful! My daughter saw it, 
.and I was obliged to say, ‘My dear, your great-great-grandmother, one of 
the finest ladies of the old school I ever saw, always applied cold steel to 
her wittles. It’s no crime to eat with a knife,’ which is all very well: but 
I wish five of ’em at a time wouldn’t. 

‘Will you please beg McMichael, when Mrs. Glyn, the English tragic 
actress, comes to read Shakespeare in your city, to call on her, do the act 
of kindness to her, and help her with his valuable editorial aid? I wish 
we were to have another night soon, and that I was going this very even- 
ing to set you up with a headache to-morrow morning. By Jove! how 
kind you all were tome! How I like people, and want to see’em again! 
You are more tender-hearted, romantic, sentimental, than we are. I 
keep on telling this to our fine people here, and have so belaboured your 
{Here the paper was turned and revealed the sketch. At the top is 
written: “Pardon this rubbishing picture; but I didn’t see and can’t 
afford to write page 3 over again.”] country with praise.in private that I 
sometimes think | go too far. I keep back some of the truth, but the 
great point to try and ding into the ears of the great stupid virtue-proud 
English public is, that there are folks as good as they in America. That's 
where Mrs. Stowe’s book has done harm, by inflaming us with an idea of 
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our own superior virtue in freeing our blacks, whereas you keep yours. 
Comparisons are always odorous, Mrs. Malaprop says. 

“Tam about a new story, but don’t know as yet if it will be any good. 
It seems to me I am too old for story-telling; but I want money, and 
shall get 20,000 dollars for this, of which (D.V.) I'll keep fifteen. I wish 
this rubbish (the sketch) were away; I might put written rubbish in its 
stead. Not that I have anything to say, but that I always remember 
you and yours, and honest Mac, and Wharton, and Lewis, and kind 
fellows who have been kind to me, andI hope will be kind to me again. 


—Good-bye, my dear Reed, and believe me ever sincerely yours, 


The next year, 1854, was a year 
of sorrow to me and mine. But for 
the sympathy which, in that over- 
powering grief, I had from my friend, 
I should not allude to it. My only 
surviving brother, Mr. Henry Reed, 
in company with his wife’s sister, 
visited Europe, saw, and were kind- 
ly treated by, Mr. Thackeray; and 
on their return voyage, on the 24th 
September, perished in the ship- 
wreck of the Arctic. Thackeray 
had known my brother in this coun- 
try, and duly estimated what I may 
be pardoned for describing as his 
gentle virtues and refined and schol- 


“W. M. THackeray.” 


ar-like tastes. He measured, too, 
the anguish which, even at this 
lapse of time—now nearly ten years 
—freshens when I think of it, and 
which then bowed a whole family to 
the earth. It was in reply to my 
letter announcing that all hope of 
rescue or escape was over, and that 
“a vast and wandering grave was 
theirs,” that in November he wrote 
to me the following. It is an 
interesting letter, too, in this, that 
it mentions what may not be known 
on the other side of the Atlantic— 
that he had had some transient 
diplomatic visions. 


““Onstow SquarRE Brompton, Novembcr 8. 


‘*My pear Reep,—I received your melancholy letter this morning. It 
gives me an opportunity of writing about a subject on which, of course, 
I felt very strongly for you and for your poor brother’s family. I have 
kept back writing, knowing the powerlessness of consolation, and having 
I don’t know what vague hopes that your brother and Miss Bronson 
might have been spared, That ghastly struggle over, who would pity 
any man that departs? It is the survivors one commiserates of such a 
good, pious, tender-hearted man as he seemed whom God Almighty has 
just called back to Himself. He seemed to me to have all the sweet 
domestic virtues which make the pang of parting only the more cruel to 
those who are left behind. But that loss, what a gainto him! A just 
man summoned by God,—for what purpose can he go but to meet the 
divine love and goodness ? I never think about deploring such; and as 
you and I send for our children, meaning them only love and kindness, 
how much more Pater Noster? So we say, and weep the beloved ones 
whom we lose all the same with the natural selfish sorrow; as you, I 
daresay, will have a heavy heart when your daughter marries and leaves 
you. Yow will lose her, though her new home is ever so happy. I 
remember quite well my visit to your brother—the pictures in his room, 
which made me see which way his thoughts lay ; his sweet, gentle, melan- 
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choly pious manner. That day I saw him here in Dover Street, I don’t 
know whether I told them, but I felt at the time that. to hear their very 
accents affected me somehow. They were just enough American to be 
national ; and where shall I ever hear voices in the world that have spoken 
more kindly to me? It was like being in your grave, calm, kind old 
Philadelphia over again; and behold; now they are to be heard no more. 
I only saw your brother once in London. When he first called I was 
abroad ill, and went to see him immediately I got your letter, which he 
brought and kept back, I think. We talked about the tour which he 
had been making, and about churches in this country —which I knew 
interested him—and Canterbury especially, where he had been at the 
opening of a missionary college. He was going to Scotland, I think, and to 
leave London instantly, for he and Miss B. refused hospitality, &c. ; and we 
talked about the memoir of Hester Reed which I had found, I didn’t know 
how, on my study-table, and about the people whom he had met at Lord 
Mahon’s—and I believe I said I should like to be going with him in the 
Arctic. And we parted with a great deal of kindness, please God, and 
friendly talk of a future meeting. May it happen one day! for I feel sure 
he was a just man. I wanted to get a copy of ‘Esmond’ to send by him 
(the first edition, which is the good one); but I did not know where to 
light on one, having none myself, and a month singe bought a couple of 
copies at a circulating library for 7s. 6d. apiece. 

“JT am to-day just out of bed after another, about the dozenth, severe 
fit of spasms, which I have this year. My book would have been written 
but for them, and the lectures begun, with which I hope to make a few 
thousand more dollars for those young ladies. But who knows whether 
I shall be well enough to deliver them, or what is in store for next year ? 


The secretaryship of our Legation at Washington was vacant the other 
day, and [ instantly asked for it; but in the very kindest letter Lord 


Clarendon showed how the petition was impossible. First, the place was 
given away; next, it would not be fair to appoint out of the service. But 
the first was an excellent reason, not a doubt of it. So if ever I come, as 
I hope and trust to do this time next year, it must be at my own cost, 
and not the Queen’s.—Good-bye, my dear Reed, and believe that I have 
the utmost sympathy in your misfortune, and am most sincerely yours, 


“W., M. Tuackeray.” 


The copy of ‘Esmond’ was for 
my wife, who had expressed her 
liking for it beyond all his works. 
It came the next year thus inscribed : 


“With the grateful regards of 
W. M. 'THAcKERAY. 
Lonpon, October 1855.”’ 


And is now among the most cher- 
ished volumes in our library. 

In the winter of 1855, Mr. Thack- 
eray made his second and last visit 
to this country, and gave us the first- 


fruits of his new lecture experiment, 
“The Georges.” I met him in New 
York and heard his “‘ George IV.” 
—to my mind the least agreeable of 
the course —delivered before a liter- 
ary society in Brooklyn. He thence 
came to Philadelphia, and renewed 
his old intimacies and associations. 
His friends were glad to see him, 
and he them. The impression we 
all had was that two years had 
oldened him more than they should 
have done; but there was no change 
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in other respects. “The Georges” 
were, if possible, a greater success 
than “The Humorists;” though I 
confess I had, and have, a lurking 
preference for the genial communion 
with Steele and Fielding (his great 
favourites), and Swift and Sterne 
(his aversions), to the dissection of 
the tainted remains of the Hanove- 
rian kings. But there was in one 
of these lectures a passage familiar 
to every listener and every hearer 
which I reproduce here, not merely 
from an association presently to be 
referred to, but because it seems to 
me in transcribing it that I have 
the dead again before me, and hear 
a sweet voice in the very printed 
words :— 

‘““What preacher need moralise 
on this story; what words save the 
simplest are requisite to tell it? It 
is too terrible for tears. The thought 
of such a misery smites me down in 
submission before the Ruler of kings 
and men, the Monarch supreme over 
empires and republics, the inscrut- 
able Disposer of life, death, happi- 
ness, victory. O brothers! speak- 
ing the same dear mother tongue. 
O comrades! enemies no more, let 
us take a mournful hand together, as 


we stand by this royal corpse and 
call a truce to battle! Low he lies 
to whom the proudest used to kneel 
once, and who was cast lower than 
the poorest: dead, whom millions 
prayed for in vain. Driven off his 
throne; buffeted by rude hands; 
with his children in revolt; the 
darling of his old age killed before 
him untimely ; our Lear hangs over 
her breathless lips and cries, ‘ Cor- 
delia, Cordelia, stay a little!’ 


‘Vex not his ghost!— Oh let him pass— 
He hates him 
That — upon the rack of this tough 


wor! 
Stretch him out longer!’ 


Hush! strife and quarrel, over the 
solemn grave! Sound, trumpets, a 
mournful march! Fall, dark curtain, 
upon his pageant, his pride, his 
grief, his awful tragedy !” 

Was it this, or was it the other 
passage about the Princess Amelia 
and the old King praying for return- 
ing reason, which Thackeray re- 
ferred to in the following note, 
written to me from Baltimore, in 
answer to one sending an adverse 
criticism in a small newspaper of 
Philadelphia ? 


“ BaLtrmorE, Jan. 16, 1856. 


“My pear Reep,—Your letter of the 9th, with one from Boston of the 
8th, was given to me last night when I came home. In what possible 
snow-drift have they been lying torpid? One hundred thanks for your 


goodness in the lecture, and all other matters; and if I can find the face 
to read those printed lectures over again, I'll remember your good advice. 
That splendid crowd on the last lecture night I knew would make our 
critical friend angry. I have not seen the last article, of course, and don’t 
intend to look for it. And as I was reading the George III. lecture here 
on Monday night, could not help asking myself, ‘What can the man mean 
by saying that 1 am uncharitable, unkindly—that I sneer at virtue?’ and 
so forth. My own conscience being pretty clear, I can receive the ‘ Bulle- 
tin’s’ displeasure with calmness—remembering how I used to lay about 
me in my own youthful days, and how I generally took a good tall mark 
to hit at. 

“Wicked weather, and an opera company which performed on the two 
first lecture nights here, made the audiences rather thin ; but they fetched 
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up at the third lecture, and to-night is the last ; after which I go to Rich- 
mond, then to go further south, from Charleston to Havannah and New 
Orleans; perhaps to turn back and try westward, where I know there is a 
great crop of dollars to be reaped. But to be snow-bound in my infirm 


condition! 1 might never get out of the snow alive. 
“I go to Washington to-morrow for a night. 
He was in good force and spirits, and I saw no 


Crampton on Saturday. 


I was there and dined with 


signs of packing-up or portmanteaus in the hall. 

“T send my best regards to Mrs. Reed and your sister-in-law, and Lewis 
and his kind folks, and to Mac’s whisky-punch, which gave me no head- 
ache: I’m very sorry it treated you so unkindly.—Always yours, dear 


Reed. 


The allusion in this letter to the 
printed lectures recalls a little in- 
cident which was very illustrative 
of his generous temper, and is not 
unlike “the pill-box with the 
guineas,” which I have seen lately 
in some literary notices. It was 


this: On his return to Philadelphia, 
in the spring of 1856, from the 
south and west, a number of his 
friends—I as much as any one—- 
urged him, unwisely as it turned 
out, to repeat his lectures on “ The 


Humorists.” He was very loath to 
do it, but finally yielded, being, 
I doubt not, somewhat influenced 
by the pecuniary inducements ac- 
cidentally held out to him. A 
young bookseller of this city offered 
him a round sum—not very large, 
but, under the circumstances, quite 
liberal, for the course—which he 
accepted. The experiment was a 
failure. It was late in the season, 
with long days and_ shortening 
nights, and the course was a stale 
one, and the lectures had been 
printed, and the audiences were 
thin, and the bargain was disastrous, 
not to him, but to the young gen- 
tleman who had ventured it. We 
were all disappointed and mortified ; 
but Thackeray took it good-humour- 
edly: the only thing that seemed 


“My pear Reep,—When you get this, 


W. M. Tuacxeray.” 


to disturb him being his sympathy 
with the man of business. “I 
don’t mind the empty benches, but 
I cannot bear to see that sad, pale- 
faced young man as I come out, 
who is losing money on my ac- 
count.” This he used to say at my 
house when he came home to a 
frugal and not very cheerful supper 
after the lectures. Still the bar- 
gain had been fairly made, and was 
honourably complied with; and the 
money was paid and _ remitted, 
through my agency, to him at New 
York. I received no acknowledg- 
ment of the remittance, and recol- 
lect well that I felt not a little 
annoyed at this; the more so, 
when, on picking up a newspaper, I 
learned that Thackeray had sailed 
for home. The day after he had 
gone, when there could be no re- 
fusal, I received a certificate of 
deposit on his New York bankers 
for an amount quite sufficient to 
meet any loss incurred, as_ he 
thought, on his behalf. I give 
the accompanying note, merely 
suppressing the name of_ the 
gentleman in question. There 
are some little things in this note 
—its blanks and dates—to which 
a fac-simile alone would do 
justice :-— 


“ April 24. 
remummum-ember 
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me to kick-kick-kind ffu-fffu-ffriends . . . 
in the Bu-bu-baltic. 


to—mummum-morrow 
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a sudden resolution— 


“ Good-bye, my dear kind friend, and all kind friends in Philadelphia. 
I didn’t think of going away when I left home this morning; but it’s the 


best way. 


“T think it is best to send back 25 per cent to poor 


Will you 


kindly give him the enclosed; and depend on it I shall go and see Mrs. 


Best when I go to London, and tell her all about you. 


My heart is un- 


commonly heavy: and I am yours gratefully and affectionately. 


And thus, with an act and- words 
of kindness, he left America, never 
to return ! 

It was during this visit to the 
United States that, as he told me, 
the idea of his American novel 
‘The Virginians,’ was conceived ; 
and I have reason to think that 
some of the details in the story 
were due as well to Mr. Prescott’s 
‘Crossed Swords’ as to conversations 
with me at a time when my mind 
was full of historical associations 
and suggestions, and when to think 
of my country’s story was matter 
of pride and pleasure. In the let- 
ter of November 1854, on my 
brother’s death, Mr. Thackeray 
speaks of ‘The Memoirs of Hester 
Reed,’ which he had found on his 
study-table. This was a little vol- 
ume, privately printed a few years 
before, containing the biography of 
my paternal grandmother, Esther de 
Berdt, a young English girl, who 
had made the acquaintance of her 
American lover when, in colony 
times, he was a student in the 
Temple. They married—came to 
this country: he became a soldier 
of the Revolution, and she, sharing 
her husband’s feelings and opinions 
and trials, died, still a young wo- 
man, in the middle of the war. As 
I have said, Esther Reed was my 
father’s mother. Mr. Thackeray 
seemed pleased with the genuine- 
ness of the little book, and talked 
often of it. The names “Hetty” 


“ao 


and “Theodosia” (the latter, I be- 
lieve, in his family also), which ap- 
pear in ‘The Virginians,’ are to be 
found in my homely narrative of 
revolutionary times. One _ other 
suggestion I trace in ‘The Virgin- 
ians.’ I recollect in one of our 
rainbles telling him of a book which 
he did not seem to know; and I 
can hardly say that it is to my 
credit that I did—‘The Memoirs 
of the Duke de Lauzun.’ We 
spoke of the dispute as to its 
genuineness (its authenticity as a 
record of the intrigues of a courtier 
of Louis XV. there was no reason 
to doubt), and I called his atten- 
tion to the fact, very creditable to 
my countrywomen of ancient days 
that while Lauzun’s life, not only 
in France, where it was natural 
enough, but in England, was a con- 
tinuity of atrocious licentiousness, 
with his victim's names revealed as 
only a Frenchman of that day was 
capable of doing, the moment he 
lands in America, accompanying 
Rochambeau’s army to Rhode Is- 
land, the wicked spirit seems re- 
buked by the purity and simplicit 
of American women; and thoug 
he mentions the names of several 
ladies whom he met, there is not a 
word of indecorum or whispered 
thought of impurity. This idea the 
reader will find stated in ‘ The Vir- 
ginians’ thus :— 

“There lived during the last cen- 
tury a certain French duke and 
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marquis who distinguished himself 
in Europe, and America likewise, 
and has obliged posterity by leaving 
behind him a choice volume of me- 
moirs, which the gentle reader is 
specially warned not to consult. 
Having performed the part of Don 
Juan in his own country, in ours, 
and in other parts of Europe, he has 
kindly noted down the names of 
many court beauties who fell vic- 
tims to his powers of fascination ; 
and very pleasing, no doubt, it must 
be for the grandsons and descend- 
ants of the fashionable persons 
among whom our brilliant noble- 
man moved, to find the names of 
their ancestresses adorning M. le 
Due’s sprightly pages, and their frail- 
ties recorded by the candid writer 
who caused them. In the course 
of the peregrinations of this noble- 
man he visited North America, and, 
as had been his custom in Europe, 
proceeded straightway to fall in 
love. And curious it is to contrast 
the elegant refinements of European 


society— where, according to Mon- 
seigneur, he had but to lay siege to 
a woman in order to vanquish her— 
with the simple lives and habits of 
the colonial folks, amongst whom 
the European enslaver of hearts did 
not, it appears, make a single con- 


quest. Had he done so, he would 
as certainly have narrated his vic- 
tories in Pennsylvania and New 
England as he described his suc- 
cesses in this and his own country. 
Travellers in America have cried 
quite loudly enough against the 
rudeness and barbarism of Transat- 
lantic manners; let the present 
writer give the humble testimony 
of his experience, that the conver- 
sation of American gentlemen is 
generally modest, and, to the best 
of his belief, the lives of the women 
pure.” 

‘The Virginians’ appeared in 
monthly numbers while I was ab- 
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sent on my mission to China in 
1858, and there I read it. In the 
tone of, I hope pardonable, egotism 
in which I have thus far written, I 
transcribe an entry in the little 
diary I kept in the East for the 
amusement of my wife and family 
at home :— 

“ Friday, July 23, Shanghae.— 
Read to-day No. VII. of ‘The Vir- 
ginians.’ I still like it, though I 
fear my friend Lord Chesterfield will 
fare badiy. I don’t care what is 
said about old Q., or any of the Sel- 
wyn party. In one of his letters 
(this I have lost or mislaid, or some 
felonious autograph-hunter has 
purolined it) to me long ago, Thack- 
eray, when he was projecting ‘The 
Virginians,’ told me he should use 
‘Esther de Berdt;’ and now see his 
heroines are ‘ Hetty’ and ‘ Theodo- 
sia,’ and from the same rank of life 
—almost the only pure one then 
—to which my ‘Hetty’ belonged. 
But what beautiful heart - stirring 
things one meets in his books! | 
can’t help copying one: ‘Canst 
thou, O friendly reader, count upon 
the fidelity of an artless or tender 
heart or two, and reckon among the 
blessings which Heaven hath be- 
stowed on thee the love of faithful 
women? Purify thy own heart, 
and try to make it worthy theirs. 
On thy knees—on thy knees, give 
thanks for the blessings awarded 
thee! All the blessings of life are 
nothing compared with that one— 
all the rewards of ambition, plea- 
sure, wealth, only vanity and disap- 
pointment, grasped at greedily, and 
fought for fiercely, and over and 
over again found worthless by the 
weary winners. But love seems to 
survive life, and to reach beyond it. 
I think we take it with us past the 
grave. Do we not still give it to 
those who have left us? May we 
not hope that they feel it for us, 
and that we shall leave it here in 
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one or two fond bosoms when we 
also are gone?’ You will think I 
have very little to do or record to 
have time to make so long extracts ; 
but I could not help it, for the 
magic words touched me.” 

On my appointment to China, 
Thackeray was among the first to 
congratulate me, at the same time 
begging me—as he seemed to take 
for granted that my route to the 
East would be what, by an odd mis- 
nomer, is called the ‘ overland” — 
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to stop with him in London. I 
went, however, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and it was not till my return 
in the spring of 1859 that we met 
again. From Malta, or some point 
on the Continent, I wrote to ask 
him, having due regard to economy, 
my party being numerous, and to 
the odour of official station which 
still hung round me, to get me suit- 
able lodgings in London, and the fol- 
lowing perfectly characteristic note 
was the answer :— 


““Mavuricy’s Hote, 1 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 


April 2, 1859, 


“My pear Rerep,—This is the best place for you, I think. Two bishops 


already in the house. 
affect it. 


Country-gentlefolks and American envoys especially 
Mr. Maurigy says you may come for a day at the rate of some 


ten guineas a-week, with rooms very clean and nice, which I have just 
gone over, and go away at the day’s end if you disapprove. 
“This letter [referring to one enclosed] is about the Athenzeum, where 


you may like to look in. 
mittee, to put you up. 


I wrote to Lord Stanhope, who is on the com- 


“‘T won’t bore you by asking you to dinner till we see how matters are, 
as of course you will consort with bigger wigs than yours always, 


No “bigger wigs” came between 
us. During my fortnight in Lon- 
don—for I was hastening home after 
two years’ absence—we saw him 
nearly every day. He came regu- 
larly to our quarters, went with 
me to the Athenzeum—that spot 
of brilliant association—where he 
pointed out the eminent men of 
whom I had heard and read; and 
then he would go to his working- 
table in the Club Library and write 
for the ‘Cornhill.’ He would carry 
my son, a young man just of age, off 
with him to see the London world 
in odd “haunts.” I dined with him 
twice: once at his modest house in 
Onslow Square, where we had the 
great pleasure of seeing his daughters ; 
and once at Greenwich, ata bachelor’s 
dinner, where I made the acquaint- 
ance, since ripened into intimacy, 


“WW. M. THackeray.” 


of another friend, who I am sure 
will excuse this distant allusion to 
him. We looked out on the Park, 
and the river where the Great 
Eastern was lying before her first 
voyage, and talked of America and 
American associations, and of the 
chance of his coming again. And 
our last dinner was over. I left 
London on the 30th April 1859. 
Mr. and Miss Thackeray were at the 
Euston Square station to say fare- 
well. He took my son aside, and to 
his infinite confusion handed him a 
little cadeau, whidh I hope he will 
always cherish with pride for the 
sake of the giver. ‘‘We parted 
with a great deal of kindness, please 
God, and friendly talk of a future 
meeting. May it happen one day; 
for I feel sure he is a just man.” 

My pious duty is nearly done. 
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On my return to America our cor- 
respondence naturally enough lan- 
guished: each was much occupied ; 
he with drudgery which was ex- 
hausting and engrossing. I often 
received kind messages and some- 
times apologies. After the Civil 
War began, no letter passed between 
us. I had not the heart to write, 
and I don’t believe he had; for I 
reject with emphasis the idea that 
his gentle nature could feel aught 
but horror at this war of breth- 
ren—‘ brothers speaking the same 
dear mother tongue.” His Ameri- 
can novel and his pictures of life in 
ancient days at Castlewood on the 
Potomac, show this abundantly. 
He had been in the South and 
met Southern ladies and gentle- 
men, the highest types of American 
civilisation. This I may say now 
in their hour of suffering and 
possible disaster. He had visited 
Southern homes and shared South- 
ern hospitality. 

As recently as February 1862, in 


one of his fugitive essays, he referred 
to an incident of our days of sorrow, 
and thus emblamed his affectionate 
regard for a distant friend on whom 
the hand of arbitrary power was, or 


was supposed to be, laid. I have 
reason to believe the reference was 
to a gentleman long a resident of 
Savannah. 

““[ went to the play one night, 
and protest I hardly knew what 
was the entertainment which passed 
before my eyes. In the next stall 
was an American gentleman who 
knew me. And the Christ- 
mas piece which the actors were 
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playing proceeded like a piece in a 
dream. To make the grand comic 
performance doubly comic, my 
neighbour presently informed me 
how one of the best friends I had 
in America—the most hospitable, 
kindly, amiable of men, from whom 
I had twice received the warmest 
welcome, and the most delightful 
hospitality—was a prisoner in Fort 
Warren on charges by which his 
life might be risked. I think it 
was the most dismal Christmas 
piece these eyes ever looked on.” 

One other memorandum I did 
receive from my friend. In the 
summer of 1863 an Anglo-Indian 
officer brought me the following 
note written on one of the little 
book-slips used in the Reading- 
Room of the British Museum. 

“ At sight pay any kindness you 
can tothe bearer, Major F. Gold- 
smith, and debit the same to your 
old friend, 

““W. M. Tuackeray.” 


My little memorial is finished. 
I have written it in a frame of 
mind distracted by all that in these 
last few days has been going on 
around me, with two objects: one, 
to embalm, I trust not unpleasantly 
to any one, the memories I happen 
to have of a friend who was dear to 
me ; the other, to try by a desperate 
intellectual effort to throw aside, if 
but for a moment (and the date will 
show why I feel so), the burden of 
consciousness that bloody deeds are 
now doing which will bring new 
sorrow into many a home. 

May 14, 1364, 
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Tue interest of the reading world 
in genuine books of travel must in- 
crease year by year. Such works 
were always esteemed, and, by grati- 
fying a laudable curiosity, did not- 
able service in amusing and instruct- 
ing those who could read, and those 
who would listen. Herodotus recit- 
ing his history at the Olympic 
games amid the applause of thou- 
sands, rises before us as we write ; 
and this age knows well, by what 
it has heard with its ears, and by 
what former ages have transmitted 
to it, how the histories of adventur- 
ers and explorers from Herodotus 
downwards, have ever commanded 
a degree of attention which no other 
class of books could with certainty 
obtain. Of old it was felt on both 
sides—by writers and by contempo- 
rary readers of books of travels— 
that the readers were never likely to 
see, or to be much further informed 
concerning, the regions which the 
traveller had visited: hence the 
histories had a tendency to be more 
or less fabulous, and it did not 
greatly matter to those who learned 
from them whether in all points 
they were exact or not. A licence 
was accorded to travellers. But it 
is otherwise now. So rapid is the 
march of discovery and colonisation, 
that the untrodden waste of to-day 
may blossom as the home of thriv- 
ing Europeans before half a century 
has passed. Nota track is hit now 
by the pioneers of science whereon 
some now living, and near and dear 
to us, may not one day be sojour? 
ners or dwellers. Hence modern 
travels must recommend themselves 
to us much more than did older 
travels to our fathers. We have the 
same delight as they had in becom- 
ing acquainted with things strange 
and new ; and we have the inter- 
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esting consciousness, which they 
had not, that the new lands may 
closely affect our fortunes or those 
of our near kindred. Appetite for 
accounts of travels has, therefore, 
certainly not diminished as the world 
has advanced in years: only we de- 
sire nowadays not only to be in- 
formed, but to be plainly and ac- 
curately informed concerning things 
which may touch us so nearly. The 
traveller’s licence is rescinded. We 
not only do not allow him to take 
any liberty with facts, but we toler- 
ate no fanciful colouring for the 
sake of sensation or expansion ; still 
less do we allow of perplexing and 
marring what should be a clear, 
simple, and honest description, with 
tedious disquisitions, tumid repre- 
sentations, and irrelevant pedantry. 
Of course an author who is reckless of 
the inevitable penalty which a short 
time will bring, may take a tempor- 
ary advantage of the public, and by 
embellishing, or by the numerous 
modes of padding known to book- 
makers palm off mere trumpery 
under the guise of important matter. 
The greater the demand for narra- 
tives of travel, the greater is the 
temptation to manufacture plausible 
volumes for quick sale—to steal a 
march, as it were, on those who 
thirst after knowledge. And thus 
the office of the critic has become 
one of increased responsibility in 
regard to travellers’ books; for he 
must stand between the much-occu- 
pied readers and the authors who 
compete for their favour, give cur- 
rency to the meritorious traveller 
and writer, and set a mark on spuri- 
ous wares, so that no man may 
waste his time or his money 
thereon. 

The foregoing reflections occurred 
to us as we carefully examined the 
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recent work of a gallant author,* 
celebrated as an explorer of unknown 
parts of the vast African continent. 
Captain Richard F. Burton, already 
known to fame by his work, ‘The 
Lake Regions of Central Africa,’ and 
by one or two smaller volumes, 
comes once more before the curtain, 
presenting us this time with a de- 
scription of the group of islands 
which skirt the east coast of Africa, 
near the equator, and which are 
known as the Zanzibar Archipelago. 
The formation of the Suez Canal has 
reduced the voyage from England to 
these islands by at least two-thirds 
of its length. Therefore it may be 
expected that we who have contrived 
to be so busy in China and Aus- 
tralia will not be long before we 
improve our acquaintance with the 
east shore of Africa and the isles 
which dot its waters. Clearly, then, 
he should be welcome who can plea- 
santly introduce to us these regions. 
And Captain Burton is welcome so 
far as he has given us information 
concerning Zanzibar; but not so 
welcome as he might have been if 
he had refrained from wrapping up 
every sentence that he has written 
about his subject in ten or twenty 
sentences relating to all things what- 
soever and certain others. The 
knowledge which he has to impart is 
no doubt good, when we have found 
it; Dut the labour of separating the 
kernel from the husk is so great, 
and it would so try even a strong 
literary digestion to swallow husk 
and nut together, that our welcome 
is not altogether such as we could 
wish to accord to a gallant author 
coming from the field of research. 
If, however, Captain Burton has 
not entirely succeeded as a narrator, 
it is by no means because he took 
no pains over his work. On the 
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contrary, there is evidence of great 
painstaking, the direction and effects 
of which we do not set forth in lan- 
guage of our own, being aware that 
the learned Martinus Scriblerus, 
in his rules for the attainment of 
the bathos, has already perfectly 
described, as we quote below, the 
kind of endeavour to which we 
would draw attention :— 


‘*But, above all, preserve a laudable 
prolixity, presenting the whole and 
every side at once of the image to 
view. For choice and distinction are 
not only a curb to the spirit, and limit 
he descriptive faculty, but also lessen 
the book, which is frequently the worst 
consequence of all to the author.”’ 


And again :— 


“We may define amplification to be 
making the most of a thought: it is 
the spinning-wheel of the bathos, which 
draws out and spreads it into the finest 
thread. There are amplifiers who can 
extend halfa-dozen thin thoughts over 
a whole folio; but for which, the tale 
of many a vast romance, and the sub- 
stance of many a fair volume, might be 
reduced to the size of a primer.”’ + 


So marked, indeed, is the whole 
book by the kind of excellence to 
which the learned author of the ‘Art 
of Sinking’ points, that a suspicion 
has come over us that Captain Bur- 
ton may be frequently an anony- 
mous author, and that his unacknow- 
ledged papers may appear under 
circumstances which procure for 
them “the largest circulation in the 
world.” It may be only natural 
that men to whom science is as 
familiar as household words are 
to the general should deal unre- 
servedly in the hardest of words 
ind phrases; but if this be so, how 
great is the obligation of the public 
to those scientific men who conde- 
scend to restrain their nature, and 
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to write in simple English, of whom 
Captain Burton is not one! Indeed, 
it is inconsiderate in men who pos- 
sess all knowledge not to show a 
little feeling for their weaker breth- 
ren, but to flash upon them without 
stint such wonderful rays as, instead 
of enlightening them, may confuse 
their understandings altogether. 
Further on, we propose to adduce 
proof that we do not speak at ran- 
dom of the style of these volumes ; 
and examples of the manner in 
which that which is relevant has 
been overlaid with strange agglome- 
rations, which, although it may have 
fatigued the author to sweep them 
together, we could well have dis- 
pensed with. But we will now give 
some account of Captain Burton’s 
work. 

‘ Zanzibar,’ then, is, like so many 
of the treasures of literature, a re- 
covered work—one that has been 
long secreted through untoward ac- 
cidents, and which the world was 
in danger of losing altogether ; but 
it came to the surface again as some 
things naturally do. The report, 
journal, or other MS. which has 
now enabled the writer to compile 
his book, mysteriously disappeared 
in 1857, and was in 1865 discovered 
in the strong-box of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
This information is given in the pre- 
face, from which it would also ap- 
pear that to have his MSS. lie fora 
season what old Mr. Weller called 
“dormouse,” is with Captain Bur- 
ton rather the rule than the excep- 
tion. His ‘ Letts” containing ex- 
cursions to Sa’adani and to Kilwa, 
went through a series of transmi- 
grations, in the course of which it” 
suffered the indignity of being ex- 
posed on a London _bookseller’s 
stall, and had the distinction of 
being left by an English artillery 
officer in the hall of one of H.M.’s 
Ministers of State. His meteorolo- 
gical observations, spirited away we 
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are not told how, were mislaid for 
years, deep hidden in certain pigeon- 
holes in Whitehall Place. . How- 
ever, if spirits make off with Cap- 
tain Burton’s papers, other spirits 
bring them to light again. His 
‘Zanzibar’ MS., it will be observed, 
had already been eight years written 
when it turned up in 1865; and 
some people might have supposed 
that it was already a little out of 
date by that time. Its owner, how- 
ever, seems to have thought that its 
flavour might be increased by further 
keeping, and accordingly he gives it 
six or seven years moré to ripen, 
and publishes his book in 1872. 
Thus the account given is of the 
Zanzibar group as it was seventeen 
years ago ; and there are, we believe, 
inquiring minds of the present day 
who would be impatient at having 
a narrative of that antiquity put be- 
fore them. We hear from one who 
has a much later acquaintance with 
Zanzibar than our author, that the 
place has changed in a remarkable 
degree during the last fifteen years. 

In 1856 Captain Burton, accom- 
panied by the late Captain (then 
Lieutenant) Speke, arrived in the 
Zanzibarian archipelago, preparatory 
to starting on that now celebrated 
expedition into East Africa in which 
Captain Speke had the good fortune 
to discover the Victoria Nyanza 
lake. The accounts of the grand 
expedition were long ago published. 
The book which we are reviewing 
contains a record of events and 
shorter travels which preceded the 
main expedition. The travellers 
landed first on the island of Tum- 
batu, near to Zanzibar, where they 
remained one night. They then 
proceeded to Zanzibar island, where 
they landed at a city of the same 
name, its capital. On this island 
they remained for about a month, 
from the beginning of December 
1856 to the beginning of January 
1857, the period included in the 
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first volume. In January was made 
a trial trip to Mombasah, on the 
continent of Africa, or, more pro- 
perly, an island separated by a ford 
from the continent. This Mom- 
basah is two degrees north of Zan- 
zibar. En route to it the travellers 
touched at Pemba island; and from 
it they made an excursion inland to 
the “‘Mombas Mission-House,” at 
Kisulodi-ni, up the Rabai_ river. 
From leaving Zanzibar to leaving 
Mombasah a period elapsed of about 
three weeks. Turning south after 
this, the voyagers passed by Gasi, 
Wasin, and Tanga to the Panga-ni 
river, whose mouth is in §. lati- 
tude 5° 30’, or thereabouts. Then 
from Panga-ni town a march inland 
was made as far as Fuga, a place in 
the hill-country about thirty miles 
from the coast; thence there was a 
march back again to Panga-ni, and 
a return voyage to Zanzibar, which 
fills up the time to 6th March. 
After a halt of two months to 
recover from remittent fever, the 
effects of which had not disap- 
peared till 11th May, the party 
crossed to Sa’adani, on the main- 
land, just opposite the north-western 
horn of Zanzibar island, to view 
“the copal field,” as it is called 
in the book. Copal, it appears is 
the staple of this district. It is not 
extracted directly from the trees, but 
is dug out of the ground, into which 
it has for ages been running out of 
the trees. The time occupied by 
this visit is not stated, but it can 
have been at the most but a few 
days. In June commenced in real- 
ity the East African expedition of 
1857-59, with which the public has 
been already made acquainted, and 
which therefore is not properly a 
subject of the volumes under review, 
although it is made use of to intro- 
duce in them strictures on the con- 
duct and character of one whom the 
learned and unlearned of the civil- 
ised world were forward to honour, 
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and whose lips were closed by death 
before these volumes were published. 
We shall have something further to 
say on this head before we conclude. 
For the present (as it costs a great 
deal of examination to extract any- 
thing precise from the book) we 
have noted above an itinerary of the 
briefest kind as a measure of the 
amount of actual investigation re- 
corded in the work. Thus five 
months is the extreme period, in- 
cluding stoppages. A work of one- 
sixth the size would have been 
ample for record of all that the 
author observed, and his informa- 
tion, given in that space, would pro- 
bably have been more useful and 
more agreeable. The endless quota- 
tions, digressions, and speculations, 
and, above all, the bewildering learn- 
ing, which swell the volumes, seem 
to account for a large fraction of the 
seven years which lapsed between 
the recovery of the lost MS. and the 
publication of the book. 

A great deal of the verbiage 
about the Zanzibar region may be 
reduced to this; that it is exceed- 
ingly like the numerous faintly 
civilised intertropical seaboards of 
which accounts are in being. Per- 
petual verdure of trees and rank 
vegetation, swamps, fevers, tropical 
shrubs and fruits, hot seasons, rainy 
seasons, half-savage life, indolence, 
roguery, troublesome insects,—these 
and many other familiar things are 
described with a tedium of which 
nothing short of an attempt to read 
the book will give an idea. An 
ant or a mosquito is a pretty well- 
known thing; one scarcely desires, 
when it is mentioned, to be told of 
all the parts of the earth in which 
it is found; its name in all the Jan- 
guages under the sun, with philolo- 
gical discussions; its natural history ; 
accounts of people in all ages whom 
it has crawled over or stung ; names 
of all the learned authors who have 
mentioned it, with short criticisms 
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on, and extracts from, their works. 
And yet, though we are not sure 
that he has been very prolix about 
either of the two insects named, we 
having used them for illustration 
only, this observation gives a fair 
idea of Captain Burton’s method of 
treating common things. 

But let us see now whether out 
of all the multiplicity of words we 
may not find some little that may 
gratify a reader and afford an excuse 
for the publication. Zanzibar island 
and the short excursion into Africa 
as far as Fuga are the two heads 
under which we are most likely to 
find matter worth noting, and we 
turn to these heads accordingly. 
First, of Zanzibar. The Imaum 
of Muscat was Sultan of Zanzibar, 
where he sometimes resided. Since 
the time of Captain Burton’s visit, 
the Sultan or the Governor of Zan- 
zibar would appear to be a tributary 
of the Imaum, and his relative. 
The island has been subject to the 
Arab or the Persian since the dawn 


of history, except for two centuries 
(sixteenth and seventeenth) during 
which it was ruled by the Portu- 


guese. The original—or at any rate 
the earliest known—inhabitants 
were mulattoes, the descendants, pro- 
bably, of African negroes and of 
light-skinned Arabs who had spread 
over the archipelago in Pagan: times. 
These mulattoes—Wasawahili, as 
they are called—have since’ been 
conquered by modern Arabs, both 
conquerors and conquered being alike 
Mohammedans. Many of the Wasa- 
wahili are slaves. Of slaves and 
free, and of both sexes, there would 
seem to be some 25,000 of them on 
the island. Besides these, there is 
a large traffic in, and a large em- 
ployment of, negro slaves. Alto- 
gether, Captain Burton estimates 
the slave population at two-thirds 
of the inhabitants. Then there are, 
of course, the dominant Arabs ; and 
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there is a sprinkling of Hindus, 
Parsees, and other Indian races. 
European and American merchants 
are settled there; and three coun- 
tries—namely, France, England, and 
the United States—are represented 
by consuls. We have also heard of 
Mr. de Witt, a German consul, and 
cannot divine why he is not men- 
tioned in Zanzibar. The government 
appears to be much of that liberal 
form of which we read in the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments, and 
which allows of a subject being 
bastinadoed or put to death on the 
judgment or at the caprice of the ru- 
ler. The despotism of the Sultan is, 
however, kept in check by the chiefs 
of clans, who have the character of 
being very unruly; but we pre- 
sume that any restriction which 
they may succeed in imposing on 
the monarch is simply for their own 
advantage, and by no means for the 
benefit of the many. The revenue 
was derived chiefly from customs 
duties. The expenses of govern- 
ment are provided and liquidated 
after a very simple fashion, There 
is neither estimate nor budget. 
When the Sultan wants money, he 
writes an order on the collector of 
his revenue. Once in three or four 
years the collector and his sovereign 
have a settling day, and square their 
accounts. The standing army of the 
African possessions of the Imaum 
numbered about 400 of all arms; 
and with these wars were made, 
conquests secured, and insurrections 
put down. The navy consisted of 
eight or ten vessels of all degrees of 
inefficiency. One ship carried as 
many as fifty guns. Like some 
other sovereigns, the Imaum some- 
times loses his ships from their 
being sent to sea in an unsound 
condition. And there is this pecu- 
liarity about. his navy, that the ships 
are sometimes disrated, turned into 
trading vessels for a time, and then 
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restored to their dignity as ships of 
war. As to the trade of Zanzibar, 
our author quotes from a Report of 
a Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the whole question of 
the slave-trade on the east coast of 
Africa, the statement that ‘“ Zanzi- 
bar is the chief market of the world 
for ivory and copal; that the trade 
in hides, oils, seeds, and dyes is on 
the increase, whilst cotton, sugar, 
and indigo, to which may be added 
cocoa, loom in the distance.” We 
should like to know whether the 
course of the seventeen years which 
have elapsed since the journal of 
our traveller was written, has wit- 
nessed the fulfilment of the promise 
of these loomings. 

One seeks in vain in the account 
for the accurate number of inhabit- 
ants in Zanzibar. It has been vari- 
ously stated from 12,000 to 100,000 
souls. Captain Burton thought it 


was 25,000, and a census made in 
1849 gave it as 60,000. The island 
is about 45 miles long from N. to 


S., and about 18 miles broad from 
E. to W. Almost on the centre of 
the western shore stands the city, 
occupying a peninsula, and cres- 
cent-shaped. The portion toward 
the beach, though bad enough, is 
the only part which is not from 
squalor and fetor absolutely abom- 
inable. The central quarter is the 
seat of government. Here the 
streets are paved with tamped lime, 
called chunam ; and here are to be 
found the European residents and 
the mercantile classes generally. 
The houses are very mean, and most 
of them are flat-roofed for occasional 
enjoyment of the air. The mosques 
and public buildings are of the most 
humble description. 


‘‘A bright-tinted carpet; a gorgeous 
but tasteful Persian rug for the dais; 
matting on the lower floor, which is 
of the usual chunam; a divan in old- 
fashioned houses; and, in the best of 
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the modern style, half-a-dozen stiff 
chairs of East Indian blackwood or 
China-work,—compose the upholstery 
of an Arab ‘palazzo.’ In the rooms of 
the few who can or will afford such 
trifles, ornaments of porcelain or glass- 
ware, and French or Yankee _nick- 
nacks, fill the niches. Of course, the 
inner apartments are more showily 
dressed, but these we may not ex- 
plore.”’ 


About half-way along the cres- 
cent stands the fort,—a miserable 
pile of towers connected by low 
curtains with a glacis or esplanade 
in front, and an advanced battery. 
On the esplanade is the naval and 
military arsenal, where are some old 
guns, among which, as our traveller 
tells us, are “two dozen carronades 
lying piled to the right of the first 
entrance, and as much neglected and 
worm-eaten as though they belonged 
to our happy colony, Cape Coast 
Castle.” This is not the first time 
that we have heard of insects having 
a taste for gun-metal. There was a 
mess-table story current in Jamaica 
of the authorities at home having 
accepted as an excuse for certain 
guns not being forthcoming in the 
colony, that they had been eaten by 
cockroaches; the joke being that 
the red-tape people, not knowing 
what cockroaches were (it is an old 
tale), and unwilling to expose their 
ignorance, made no comment on the 
report, but struck the missing ord- 
nance off charge. However, we find 
in 1872 a man overflowing with 
learning and science telling us of 
carronades being worm-eaten! We 
will suggest that the pieces may 
have been what is called ‘‘honey- 
combed,” or that the gallant captain 
does not distinguish a carronade 
from its wooden carriage. We shall 
show farther on that Captain Bur- 
ton can be very sharp upon what 
he conceives to be the blunders of 
others, or perhaps we should not 
have been willing to draw attention 
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to this little curiosity: but to pro- 
ceed. The quarters of the command- 
ant, the barracks, and the jail are 
within the walls of this redoubtable 
fort, which, the story goes, was once 
cleared of its defenders, and for the 
moment literally taken, by a single 
sailor, English or American. Jack 
could not secure his conquest, but 
was by stratagem and by force of 
numbers again dispossessed, and 
captured. 

Below the eastern bastion of the 
fort is the salt-market, the most fre- 
quented place in the city. Here 
provisions of all kinds are sold, in- 
cluding sharks’ flesh, which is much 
liked by the Wasawahili and slaves. 
The crowd, as is common at Eastern 
seaports, are in all kinds and col- 
ours of costumes, and compose a 
picturesque sight. The Arabs of 
this region, we find dressed gorge- 
ously in former days, and even now 
they retain some desire to be hand- 
somely clad. Eastward of the mar- 
ket is the custom house and bourse, 
where the display of merchandise is 


very respectable; and beyond this 
again is the palace, with an open 


space all round it. It has a battery 
and a wharf in front; the building 
itself resembles a white-washed 
dingy barrack. Its few windows 
are jealously raised high from the 
ground. ‘‘Seaward there is a ver- 
andah in which levees are held; and 
behind it are stables and sundry 
outhouses, an oratory, and a grave- 
yard, where runaway slaves, chained 
together by the neck, lie in the 
shade.” Opposite, in the centre of 
the square, is the staff whence flies 
the monarch’s standard; here exe- 
cutions take place, and the bakur 
or crooked stick, is administered. 
Beyond this are the residences of 
the consular body ; and now we ap- 
pear to have done with everything 
decent in the city. Every step 
eastward or towards the horns of 
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the crescent seems to lead deeper 
and deeper into a weltering region, 
where the population packed as 
closely as bees in a hive, absolute 
want of drainage, heaps of offal, and 
everything which cgn make a city 
impure, warn the visitor to keep 
his distance. The water, although 
plentiful, is not wholesome. The 
sea-front is drained after a fashion, 
but more by the natural form of the 
ground than by any sanitary effort 
of which ruler or people may have 
been guilty. This drainage, though 
it relieves the streets, makes the 
harbour very offensive. The sand 
between the houses and the water 
is, of course, therefore, very impure. 
“Corpses float at times upon the 
heavy water; the shore is a cess- 
pool, and the younger blacks of both 
sexes disport themselves in an ab- 
sence of costume which would startle 
even Margate.” A chain of islets 
far out in the bay, and acting asa 
breakwater, encloses the anchorage. 
One of these islands is a burial- 
ground. The harbour has 9 to 13 
fathoms of water, and 13 feet rise 
of tide. It contains generally a 
goodly show of shipping (for Zanzi- 
bar is really a port of importance), 
and of course the royal navy rides 
therein. The monarch seems at one 
time to have entertained somewhat 
ambitious ideas about this fleet: he 
even ‘‘once attempted English sail- 
ors, who behaved well as long as’ 
they did what they pleased, espe- 
cially in the minor matters of ’baccy 
and grog; but when the dark-faced 
skipper began loud speaking and 
tall threats, they  incontinently 
thrashed him upon his own quarter- 
deck, and were perforce ‘ dismissed 
the service.’ ” 

The slaves, being collected from 
many different regions, present vari- 
ous specimens of barbarians, sketches 
of whom are amusing. Some have 
their teeth filed to resemble the cat 
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or the crocodile; some are tattooed 
(at least we suppose this is what 
is meant by their having “‘ patterned 
skins”), and have their lower in- 
cisors knocked out. Of the females, 
many wear whjte painted discs of 
wood nearly as big as dollars in 
their upper lips. The holes in which 
these are inserted are first made 
with a fine point, and gradually 
enlarged by the insertion of larger 
and larger plugs, until an opening 
of fashionable size is obtained. 
Other females have similar discs of 
bamboo, ivory, or tin, which cause 
the upper lips to project some two 
inches beyond the nose-tips. ‘In 
others the cuticle and cutis are 
branded, worked, and raised in an 
intricate embroidery over all the 
muscular trunk.” The slave girl 
shaves her head smooth. There 
were two mission schools—one Eng- 
lish, the other French,—in the city ; 
but we are not led to hope that these 
would be a source of much benefit 
to the poor creatures whose descrip- 
tions we have abbreviated from the 
book. 

Cocoa-nuts and cloves had been, 
up to the time of Captain Burton’s 
visit, the chief exports. As many 
as 12,000,000 nuts had been ex- 
ported in a year, and one French 
house could cure 50,000 of them in 
a day. In 1856 five millions of 
pounds of cloves were exported; 
but our author does not think the 
cultivation to be of the best kind. 
The clove, it seems, kills the coffee, 
which, once a product of the island, 
had at length ceased to be raised. 
The pine-apple grows wild; the 
orange and water-melon are com- 
mon. There is a long detail of geo- 
logical and meterological pheno- 
mena, and animal and vegetable pro- 
ducts ; but these are so exa¢tly what 
one reads of as belonging to most of 
the coasts of the torrid zone, that the 
reader might have been allowed to 
escape with a much briefer account. 
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We, at any rate, will spare the 
reader the learned speculations as 
to who were the forefathers, from 
earliest ages, of the mongrel person- 
age who figures as the Arab of Zan- 
zibar—also the chronicle of the 
royal race of that monarchy, and 
the wonderful philological discus- 
sions which grow out of the savage 
tongues. Although we have had the 
patience to go through the whole of 
them, we have found so little that 
tends to clearness of ideas or to edi- 
fication, that we find a relief in pass- 
ing to the second volume and the 
march into the interior. 

Provision having been made for 
the voyages and journeys, and the 
important store of presents for the 
natives having been laid in, there 
remained one want, namely, that of 
a guide; and in supplying this, for- 
tune seems to have been more than 
kind. Said ben Sflim el Lamki 
has been so well and (contrary to 
the custom of the book) so neatly 
and vividly sketched, that we place 
the description before our readers. 


‘*He is a half-caste Arab, as is shown 
by the wiry, woolly hair, which he 
generally, however, removes with care; 
by his dead yellow skin; by scanty 
moustaches, and by a beard which no 
pulling will lengthen. Short, thin, and 
delicate—a kind of man for the pocket 
—with weak and prominent eyes, the 
long protruding beak of a young bird, 
loose lips, and regular teeth dyed by 
betel to the crimson of chess-men; 
he owns to 40 and he shows 45. Of 
noble family on the father’s side—the 
Benu Lamk of the Hinawi—he was born 
when his progenitor governed Kilwa, 
hence his African blood; and he has 
himself commanded at the little port 
Sa’adani. Yet has not dignity invested 
him with the outer show of authority. 
He says ‘Karrib!’—draw  near—to 
all, simple and gentle. He cannot 
beat his naughty bondsmen, though he 
perpetually quotes Ali the Khalifeh— 


‘Buy not the slave but with staff and 


sword, ; 
Or = will slave and the slave will 
lord. 
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I have heard him address, with ‘rotund 
mouth,’ his small boy Faraj—a demon 
of impudence; yet he is mostly ashamed 
to scold. This results from his extreme 
timidity and nervousness. He never 
appears abroad without the longest of 
daggers, and a two-handed blade fit for 
Richard of England. He will sleep in 
an oven rather than open the door 
when a leopard has been talked of; 
on board ship he groans like a colicky 
patient at every ‘lop;’ and a shipped 
sea brings from his lips the involun- 
tary squeak of mortal agony. it 
He prays regularly—fasts uncompro- 
misingly ; he chews, but will not smoke, 
tobacco; he never casts away a date- 
stone; and he ‘sips water,’ but ‘swills 
milk,’ as the moslem saying directs. 
— The reader will ask what in- 
duced me to take a guide apparently 
so little fit for rough-and-ready work. 
In the first place, the presence of Said 
ben Salim el Lamki el Hinawi was a 
pledge of our utter ‘respectability ;’ 
and as a court spy he could report that 
we were not malignants. Moreover, 
he was well known upon the coast; 
and he had a knowledge-box filled 
with local details, which he imparted 
without churlishness.” 


We will add here what occurs a 
page or two further on in the book. 
One of the subordinates of the ex- 
pedition, named Hamid, being sup- 
posed to have deserted at the time 
of embarkation, Said ben Sélim so- 
laced himself by wishing that the 
Shaytan might appear to Hamid on 
his deathbed and say, “O friend of 
my soul, welcome home!” 


“But when the truant came off he 
was welcomed by the half-caste Arab 
with a cup of coffee, and a proverb im- 
porting that out of woe cometh weal. 
This considerably diminished the effect 
of my flea in the ear and threat of the 
‘bakur.’ ”’ 


Afterwards Captain Burton lost 
faith in Said; and he informs us 
that Captains Speke and Grant, on 
whom Said afterwards imposed, 
were also dissatisfied. This, how- 
ever, we shall take occasion to dis- 
pute further on, as Said ben Sflim 
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appears to have been a “trump” 
whose character every generous 
mind would desire to shield from 
unjust aspersion. 

Panga-ni (town or settlement) is 
surrounded by thick jungle which 
is full of leopards. One of these 
brutes, a little before Captain Bur- 
ton’s visit, had scaled the walls of 
the house in which he was residing, 
and seized a slave girl. Her burly 
owner, who was asleep on the ter- 
race, snatched up his sword, hurried 
into the house, and bolted the door, 
deaf to the cries of his hapless “ pro- 
perty,” who was carried into the 
jungle and incontinently devoured, 
If there be no humanity towards a 
nigger, the money value of the 
slave might, one would think, have 
prompted a little more spirited be- 
haviour. 

The march towards Fuga, from 
Panga-ni, which it will be remem- 
bered that Captain Burton and 
Lieutenant Speke undertook as an 
experiment, does not appear to have 
been marked by any striking adven- 
ture. ‘The travellers, of course, had 
to endure many privations, and to 
run certain risks. Water was often 
scarce, and, where found, of objec- 
tionable quality; and some of their 
nights were rendered very weari- 
some by the attacks of insects—a 
misfortune which may befall a man 
who is not rash enough to tempt 
the wilds of Africa. We meet, 
however, with rather a remarkable 
character in Sultan Mamba, “ ‘the 
crocodile,’ a stout, jolly, beardless 
youug black, with the laugh of a 
boatswain.” This genial potentate 
tried after his ability to obtain cer- 
tain advantages in the shape of arms 
and ammunition out of our party, 
but he only got two caps, a pair of 
muslins, and a cotton shawl. The 
paternal character of his government 
may be inferred from his statement 
that ‘his people had but three wants 
—powder, ball, and brandy; and 
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that they could supply in return 
three things—men, women, and 
children.” The country thus tra- 
versed is named Usambara; and the 
sovereign thereof, who seems to 
have been a greater monarch than 
Mamba, and perhaps his liege-lord, 
was named Kimwere. When five 
days’ march from the sea, and within 
Kimwere’s territory, they proceeded 
through a pass to what the author 
calls ‘‘the threshold of the Aithiopic 
Olympus.” There is here a moun- 
tain-range of some importance as 
separating the coast region from the 
wild interior of Africa, and of im- 
portance also as indicating the form 
of the surface, and giving some dis- 
tant hint of how the great waters of 
Central Africa may collect and flow. 
This range the party crossed by a 
pass 4000 feet above the sea. There 


was no table-land at the top, but all 
were exhilarated by the fresh moun- 
tain air, and charmed by the exten- 
sive view. Standing here they were 


thirty-seven miles direct from the 
coast, but they had come seventy to 
seventy-five along the rivers’ banks. 
After proceeding a little farther they 
saw perched upon the summit of a 
grassy cone a cluster of bee-hive- 
shaped huts, which was the city 
(capital, we presume) Fuga. Much 
ceremony, however, preceded and 
attended an interview with the en- 
lightened monarch in whose sway 
that land rejoiced; and therefore 
Captain Burton and party, being 
fatigued by their exertions, and feel- 
ing cold in that rarefied air, had to 
obtain shelter by turning out some 
sheep and goats. And being thus 
able to despatch an envoy from a 
residence, instead of appearing as 
mere trampers, they lost no time in 
opening communication with the 
august sovereign whose guests they 
considered themselves. Before night 
_ three ministers of the crown came 
with bare heads to report that the 
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council would meet to discuss the 
question of their reception, also that 
his majesty’s mganga or magician 
would have to decide upon the pro- 
pitious hour. The magician, we are 
informed, is a combination of high- 
priest, medicine-man, and cloud- 
compeller. One of the most impor- 
tant duties of this functionary is to 
regulate the weather; but he also 
uses incantations, detects and hands 
over to the secular power those who 
may have bewitched the sovereign 
and others, and gives the council 
the benefit of his second sight. 
Public prayers for rain in civilised 
lands, Captain Burton looks upon 
as the last remnant of the barbarism 
which exalis a mganga. 

The wisdom of the sovereign in 
council and of the mganga decided 
that the strangers should have audi- 
ence at six o'clock that evening, 
and the ministers came again in 
breathless haste to say so; where- 
upon the reception took place. 

The sultan was a very aged man 
indeed—a centogenarian, his sub- 
jects said—emaciated, wrinkled, and 
shaven. His dress consisted of a 
Surat cap and a loin-cloth, both 
much the worse for wear. The 
royal hut resembled that of a simple 
cultivator, and was filled with the 
aroma of the ruler and his attendant 
high dignitaries. It had been de- 
cided that the strangers were Euro- 
pean medicine-men, and they were 
ordered forthwith to compound a 
draught which should restore the 
ancient chief that evening to health 
and strength. On their represent- 
ing that they had not brought 
with them the necessary drugs, he 
said they might seek them on the 
hills. 

This old potentate is a governor 
of some influence. He has 400 
musketeers, whom he calls Waen- 
grezi, or Englishmen, and 300 wives, 
each of whom lives in state. He 
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has nearly as many sons as King 
Priam. His person is sacred: ‘even 
a runaway slave saves his life by 
touching the hem of his garment.” 
His government is strong, though 
he does not proceed upon the great- 
est happiness principle, but sells 
his subjects of all ranks, ages, and 
sexes, either singly or by families. 
He seems to have been quite 
friendly. 

Here Captain Burton, having 
reached the turning-point of this 
journey, and perceiving, perhaps, 
that it is rather barren of incident, 
takes occasion to make his protest 
against the very many functions 
which travellers are expected to 
perform nowadays in order to satisfy 
the public. In this we agree with 
him, so far as regards travellers who 
desire to gain a reputation without 
achieving anything of note. The 


least that men of this cast can do 
is to furnish quantities of details as 
the only set-off against common- 
place work. 


But when there has 
been real, honest, energetic enter- 
prise, we don’t remember that the 
public have been so exigeant. We 
believe that the work of Speke and 
Grant gave entire satisfaction, not- 
withstanding that it was announced 
without all those prodigies of learn- 
ing and science which glorify Cap- 
tain Burton’s adventures, and with- 
out which, as he tells us, the ad- 
ventures would hardly have been 
graciously received. 

The journey back contains little 
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worth abridging. While waiting 
for the vessel that was to take the 
party back to Zanzibar, the tra- 
vellers* spent a week in destroying 
hippopotamus—a butchery which 
we have no pleasure in contemplat- 
ing. As we have more to say, and 
are likely to overstep our space, we 
will now endeavour to make the 
reader acquainted with Captain 
Burton’s style. When, at the be- 
ginning of his second volume, he 
scoffs at the Geographical Society’s 
term, ‘“ tentative expedition,” for 
what he, in simpler phrase, calls 
‘trial trip,” a person who has read 
nothing of what precedes or what 
follows may imagine that the author 
is a man of very plain speech. 
This would be a mistake; for it 
would seem to be a rule of the gal- 
lant Captain never to employ an 
unpretentious or easily - understood 
word or phrase when he can find a 
hard one. Fractious children with 
pale faces are in. his phraseology 
** etiolated enfants terribles :” by the 
by, it would be as well if our author 
would find out what an enfant ter- 
rible means; it does not mean an 
unruly child. When he happens 
to rise at daybreak, he is “‘on deck 
with Aurora.” It is fortunate that 
both Aurora and Captain Burton 
enjoy characters beyond suspicion, 
and that Tithonus is not a very 
energetic personage, otherwise this 
announcement about being on deck 
with a Captain of Bashi- Bazuks 
might provoke inquiry.t Water is 





* i.e., Speke and others of the party. 
than a spectator. 


We question whether our author was more 


+ It appears to us that our gallant author has here overlooked a great opportunity. 


If we might presume humbly to imitate his unapproachable style we would suggest 
something like what follows as an appreciable addition to the text of ‘Zanzibar: — 

Aurora, probably the same as ’Hac, distinguished by the Grecks as ‘pododdxrvio¢ 
(Hom. IL, ‘paw. I «.7.4), or rosy-fingered. It is remarkable that the Somali, though 
of course repudiating the divine nature of the dawn, have nevertheless their bosshi for 
rosy (evidently identical with the daydpor of the Periplus) not bosshée, as Mr. Booley 
would have us believe, which, according to my experience is the Congoese form. I 
have, morever, remarked that the term rosy has been applied to the dawn in Brazil, 
in Fernando Po, and indeed in some parts of our own island; about Durham especi- 
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written of as ‘‘ the sweet element.” 
Zanzibar’ is said to be “ gorgeous 
in its vestment when others would 
be hybernating in semi-nudity.” 
Boughs are “ fronds.” <A scene is 
“ prospected,” not viewed. In the 
description of Zanzibar harbour we 
read that “‘ Here the Hormos Episa- 
los (statio fluctuosa, or open road- 
stead of the Periplus, chap. viii.) has 
been converted into a basin by the 
industry of the lithophyte.” And 
we will ask the intelligent reader 
what he can make of this from page 
"2, vol. i.: “*The machua or ‘little 
boats’ of the Lusiads, which De 
Barros calls ‘Sambucos,’ are still 
the same, except that a dispropor- 
tioned sail of Merkani (American 
domestics) based upon a pair of out- 
riggers, now supplies the primitive 
propeller.” Or this, page 74: ‘ The 
stern is long and projecting, as if 
amphisbeenic. The swan throat of 
the arched prow is the cheniscus of 
the classical galley-stem.” ‘ Motley 
is the name of the crowd,” is the 
expression which informs us that 
the costumes were various. And 
here is a gem: “This instititious 
race” (the Wasawahili) “might be 
called Hamito-Semitic if anywhere 
we could discern that the mytbical 
Ham, or his progency ever became 
negroes.” The branches of a river 
are said to ‘‘anastomose.” It would 
be easy to multiply instances; the 
whole book is defaced by bad taste 
of this kind. There is also a great 
deal of useless scribbling about mat- 
ters on which the world is pretty 
well agreed, as for example :— 
“Drainage and cleanliness are 
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panaceas for the evils of malaria 
where tropical suns shine. Drain- 
age of swamps and lagoons can im- 
prove S’a Leone, and can take away 
the stink from South African bar- 
racks. Zanzibar city, I contend, 
owes much of its fatality to want 
of drainage, and it might readily be 
drained into comparative healthi- 
ness.”—Vol. i, p. 102. This is not 
very original. And here is another 
old acquaintance: ‘‘ Where public 
servants are not paid, they must, of 
course, pay themselves; and they 
often prefer the latter mode, as they 
pay themselves far better than they 
would otherwise be paid. About a 
century ago we did the same thing 
in India, where men amassed for- 
tunes; and until the late reforms, such 
was notoriously the case throughout 
the Russian empire. Perhaps in 
the present day the best place to 
study the system of all peculation 
and no pay is Damascus.”—Vol ii. 
p. 166, 

We know not how to account for 
the remark at p. 183, vol. i., where 
it is stated that Equatorial Africa is 
certain death to English women; 
and that husbands who desire to be 
widowers have only to send their 
“better halves” to Zanzibar or Fer- 
nando Po, which is a simpler method 
of attaining their object than poison- 
ing or violence. Our information, 
derived from an officer who was 
lately H.B.M. Consul at Zanzibar, 
and who must have had far more 
experience of the island than Cap- 
tain Burton, is of quite a contrary 
complexion as regards Zanzibar. 
Many English ladies have lived and 





ally, where the epithet has been in use since the days of the Venerable Bede (Eccles. 
Hist.) ; and in the least known parts of Cornwall (Lysons. Borlase et al.), as I myself 
ascertained when spending from six to nine months in the house of Sir Hengstone 


Pendingle, of infamous memory. 


Years after, this epithet of rosy occurred to me— 


but, ah! with what a feeling of sadness !—when once sitting up till daybreak, at the 


footof the Andes, with my friend the Tichborne Claimant. 


We consumed together 


a bottle of brandy, of which I got only one glass—about the proportion which always 
g y g bh P 


falls to poor me, whether of fame, of pudding, or brandy! 


int de zele! I say again 
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are still living there; and our infor- 
mant does not know of one who 
died there. 

Again, at p. 197, vol. i., a mon- 
key is spoken of as delicious to eat. 
The late consul can recollect no 
such thing as a wild monkey on the 
island. Food is so cheap and plen- 
tiful there for those who would dare 
to eat monkey—di.e., the poorer 
classes—that it would never suit 
them to go to the expense of im- 
porting monkeys to eat; and as 
for Mussulmans, they would not 
touch them as food. 

The East African Expedition 
having been made the subject of 
another and previous publication, 
one scarcely sees why a chapter of 
the present work should be devoted 
to an examination of “ How the 


Nile question stood in the year of 
grace 1866;” nor why controversial 
writings about the Nile basin should 
be mixed up with this account, 
which, according to its title, has to 
do with a quite distinct and clearly- 


defined subject. This admixture of 
two different subjects is the more 
to be regretted, as it has given occa- 
sion for the expression of sundry 
disparaging observations, relating 
often to persons of some mark, who 
appear to have been unfortunate 
enough to incur the author's ill 
opinion. The late Dr. Buist, the 
editor of the ‘Bombay Times,’ had 
orders—so Captain Burton says—to 
write down the “Somali Expedi- 
tion ;” and the chaplain at Aden, 
Brigadier Coghlan, and Captain 
Playfair, are also mentioned as havy- 
ing contributed to thwart our au- 
thor’s views. The Governor-Gen- 
eral, Lord Dalhousie, is spoken of 
as “of pernicious memory.” The 
Christian merchants of Zanzibar are 
believed by Captain Burton (vol. i. 
p. 56) to have caused, “more or 
less directly,” the murder of M. 
Maizan, an Ensigne de Vaisseau. 
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The English Consul at Zanzibar, 
newly appointed, is compared un- 
favourably with his predecessor, as 
being reported ‘to be not indifferent 
to self-interest.” There are grave 
imputations against this officer in 
connection with the lost MS. and 
a “peculiar animus” ascribed to 
the home branch of the Indian 
Government. It is stated (vol. ii. 
p. 390) that on board H.M.S. 
Furious “he [Captain Speke] was 
exposed to the worst influences, 
and he was persuaded to act in a 
manner which his own moral sense 
must have afterwards strongly con- 
demned, if indeed it ever pardoned 
it.” Now the Furious was, at the 
time of which Captain Burton writes, 
commanded by Captain Sherard 
Osborn, and she _ carried Lord 
Elgin and Staff, and Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant. What, then, can these 
worst influences have been? Even 
Said ben Sélim, of whom our author 
once thought so highly, comes in for 
a share of detraction, and is said to 
have got employment under Captain 
Speke by “telling a gross false- 
hood ;” to have played “his usual 
slavish tricks” in the second East 
African Expedition; and to have 
been dropped, “ utterly useless,” at 
Kazeh with the Arabs. Now it is 
remarkable that in Speke’s ‘ Journal 
of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile’ not a word is said of Said 
having told a falsehood. He was 
left behind, it is true, with all his 
suite—he being a person of import- 
ance, and travelling with his fol- 
lowers—but that was because he 
had fallen hopelessly sick, and 
could not keep up with the expedi- 
tion. Poor Speke’s testimony on 
this head cannot now be further 
obtained, but Lieutenant - Colonel 
Grant is fortunately still “to the 
fore.” Some pains were lately taken 
to ascertain Grant’s opinion of Said ; 
and Grant said, as we have the best 
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reason to believe, that he considered 
him to have been “a perfect little 
gentleman.” Whence; then, can 
Captain Burton, who was not with 
the second East African Expedition, 
have obtained the information which 
so defamed Said ben Salim ? 

It is not a little distressing to 
read the names and the number of 
them on which we find marks of 
more or less disparaging character 
to have been made in these volumes. 
The upshot of it is, that almost 
everybody with whom Captain 
Burton has been officially connected 
seems sooner or later to have in- 
spired him with a feeling of ill- 
will.* Now we can quite understand 
how a man passing through a career 
as arduous as Captain Burton’s has 
been may have had many an alter- 
cation, and may possibly have had 
ground somewhere for lasting 
enmity; but we confess we are 
quite unable to understand why 
the mere accident of an official 
having been, nearly or remotely, 
connected with Captain Burton, 
s’ ~uld have so surely drawn upon 
] Captain Burton’s censure. All 

s persons, from the Governor- 
uceral of India downwards, can- 
not possibly have been in a con- 
spiracy to thwart or injure Captain 
Burton. We would ask the gallant 
officer to reflect that his readers may 
possibly draw the inference that a 
person who becomes so invariably 
dissatisfied with others may by 
others be thought not to give great 
satisfaction himself. He honestly 
tells of several “wiggings” which 
he from time to time received; and 
we are ourselves aware that these 
numerous reflections of his have 
set some people inquiring. For 
instance, his remarks on General 
Rigby, the Consul at Zanzibar, 
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have been the means of bringing 
to our notice a statement that 
General Rigby had felt it his duty 
to report officially to Bombay on 
some questionable remarks and pro- 
ceedings of Captain Burton; and 
that the Secretary to Government, 
in his reply, spoke of Captain 
Burton’s statement in no very flat- 
tering terms, while he entirely 
exculpated General Rigby. Captain 
Burton will know whether this 
rumour is correct or not; we, of 
course, know only what we have 
been told. But what we desire to 
impress upon the gallant officer is, 
that these very general imputations 
tend but little to inspire readers 
with the sentiments of the writer 
of them, while they are apt to 


create a suspicion that the latter 


may be an impracticable person. 
And we would, therefore, if he 
should again come before the pub- 
lic as an author, wish much to see 
Captain Burton’s next work quite 
free from what we cannot but con- 
sider as glaring blemishes. 

But we have still a far from 
pleasant duty to perform to the 
memory of a distinguished person, 
who, though Captain Burton’s old 
comrade, and though removed from 
the strifes and jealousies of this 
world, is now in 1872 spoken of 
slightingly in ‘ Zanzibar,’ while his 
abilities, achievements, and motives, 
are cruelly depreciated. What the 
Royal Geographical Society thought 
of Captain Speke is evident from 
what they did. They awarded him 
their gold medal, and they made him, 
and not Captain Burton, the chief 
of'the second East African Expedi- 
tion. The British public has also 
its own opinion of the services of 
Captain Speke, and will not easily 
be induced to abate in the least its 





* Even his Bashi-Bazuk service left a sore place, and drew some sarcasms, though 
we have not thought it necessary to quote them, 
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admiration. His fame, therefore, 
may be looked upon as _ pretty 
well secured. Nevertheless, there 
are friends of Captain Speke who 
hold his memory so dear that they 
may not bear to hear a breath of 
disparagement uttered over his un- 
timely grave. These have been 
roused to indignation by what we 
cannot help calling the injudicious 
remarks concerning Captain Speke 
in Captain Burton’s book, and they 
will not allow a word that has been 
written to his prejudice to remain 
uncontradicted. 

At page 297 of vol. ii. we find 
the following passage :— 


“Manwa Sera then threatened to 
attack Kazeh, and the Arabs begged 
Captain Speke not to abandon hosts 
whose warm and generous hospitality 
he repeatedly acknowledges. ‘The re- 
ply was that ‘he had a duty to perform 
as well as themselves, and that in a 
day or two he would be off.’ Some 
men would not have treated so lightly 
a heavy debt of gratitude, but such 
compunctions are often fatal to suc- 
cess. Captain Speke, I doubt not, 
really believed that ‘the interests of 
Old England were at stake.’ He had 
not hesitated for a moment in throw- 
ing over a Himalayan friend who was 
to have accompanied him, nor did he 
deem himself otherwise but justified 
in separating from a companion sub- 
ject to African fever recurring every 
fortnight.” 


These accusations,—first, of declin- 
ing to assist friendly Arabs who had 
a claim upon his gratitude,—second, 
of “throwing over” one brother 
officer and deserting another,—are 


very grave. Captain Burton, who 
makes the accusation, was not with 
Speke, and consequently can say 
nothing of his own knowledge on 
these points: Colonel Grant was 
with Speke, and can testify. He 
has been referred to, and says that 
Speke was urged to take a side in 
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a native war, but declined to do so; 
that he was asked to give arms and 
ammunition for prosecution of this 
war, and declined to do so;--the 
consequence of which refusals was, 
that the Arabs determined to mur- 
der both Speke and Grant; and it 
was only through Speke’s cool and 
courageous behaviour in this matter 
that the expedition was able to pro- 
ceed. The consequence of taking 
a part in this miserable war would 
have been that the expedition then 
in progress would have been sum- 
marily terminated, and that qgnother 
English expedition would have been 
impossible for years tocome. Speke, 
therefore, would not only have di- 
rectly disobeyed his instructions if 
he had made the least move towards 
becoming a partisan in this war, but 
he would have made a gross and 
useless blunder. Speke did use his 
best influence to produce an hon- 
ourable peace, displaying in his 
negotiations a tact and delicacy 
such as few possess. The inveter- 
ate hatred of the combatants was, 
however, too great to give a peace- 
maker a chance of success. 

It cannot be exactly divined who 
is the officer alluded to as having 
been “thrown over.” Colonel’ E. 
Smyth may possibly be the person 
intended. If so, the answer is, that 
he was prevented by illness from 
accompanying the expedition. Whe- 
ther Smyth be intended or not, 
Grant is persuaded that Speke was 
quite incapable of treacherous or 
ungenerous conduct to any one. 
The comrade suffering from fever, 
whom Speke left behind, was Grant 
himself, who not only does not feel 
aggrieved, but who asserts that 
Speke would have acted most im- 
properly in doing otherwise than he 
did. Grant was left in safe hands: 
he afterwards rejoined Speke,* and 





* Speke’s practice was to suppress in his Journal everything that could look sensa- 
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the two together terminated their 
expedition with perfect success. 
The public has thus our author’s 
statement on the one side, and 
Colonel Grant's on the other, and 
must judge between the two. 

At p. 309, vol. ii, it is imputed 
to Speke that he allowed an error of 
1000 feet in the level of the Lake 
Tanganyika to remain uncorrected. 
Now any man who knew Captain 
Speke must know well that, as he 
went a second time to Africa, he 
would certainly have taken steps on 
the sgcond occasion to clear up any 
and every doubt as to the results of 
the first. But it is certain that he 
had no suspicion, neither had the 
Royal Geographical Society any 
suspicion, of an error, or they would 
undoubtedly have desired him to 
verify his former altitude (which 
they did not), and he, whether in- 
structed or not, would not have rested 
until all doubt had been removed. 
It is not certain now that there was 
an error; but the question raised 
by Captain Burton is not as to the 
correctness of the altitude, but as to 
Speke’s sincerity. 

Various reflections are made in 
these volumes against Speke for not 
having inspected the shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza more frequently 
than he did. Censure of this kind 
coming from a person who never 
saw the lake at all seems to be un- 
called for. It was surely a point 
for consideration of the traveller 
both in the first and second expedi- 
tion, how far it was necessary, and 
how far it was practicable, to make 
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an inspection of the margin. The 
route along the western shore is, it 
appears, so intersected by streams 
and swamps that it is impossible to 
skirt it closely. The route followed 
was strictly in accordance with in- 
formation carefully and plentifully 
collected from the natives, and in 
accordance with Speke’s own obser- 
vations, who seems to have had a 
remarkable power of judging of the 
character of a country from know- 
ledge of a few features. All travel- 
lers reported that a circuit round 
the western shore to Uganda was 
imperative. Both Speke and Grant 
saw the broad, boundless expanse of 


water at different points,* and no 


uncertain expression in the writings 
of either leads to the supposition 
that they were not accurate in their 
estimate of the extent of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza along the western 
shore which they traversed. The 
eastern shore they laid down in 
their map entirely from information. 
We think, then, that we may dis- 
miss this objection without further 
argument, more especially as_ it 
comes from a person who might 
have participated in the great dis- 
covery of the Victoria Nyanza if he 
had thought proper. Captain Bur- 
ton’s instructions directed him to 
make his way to the lake, and au- 
thorised him to return home by de- 
scending the Nile. He did not go 
himself to the Nyanza but remained 
at Kazeh, and allowed Speke to pene- 
trate thither by himself. One fails, 
therefore, to see by what right, or 
with what propriety, the author of 





tional, and to confine himself to dry facts. 


This severity of style, which to us does 


not appear judicious, seemed to Speke so essential, that it caused him, when he wrote, 
to put much restraint upon his nature, which certainly was not cold nor apathetic. 
When speaking of Grant rejoining him after their separation, he used the warmest 
language and expressed the greatest delight. 

* That is to say, from all points whose height enabled them to see over the papyrus 


and tall vegetation which enclose the lake, 


The atmosphere was, for the most part, 


clear, and the travellers cannot have been mistaken as to the fact of there being an 


mmense lake there. 
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‘Zanzibar’ now in 1872 criticises 
Speke’s method of conducting his 
exploration. 

In p. 317, 318 of vol. ii., Speke 
is sneered at for having made his 
lake ‘a physical impossibility,” 
inasmuch as he has given it three 
main effluents and some minor ones. 
We confess that we do not perceive 
the impossibility: the fact may, or 
may not, be as represented, but at 
any rate we are safe in following the 
account of persons who have seen 
the lake and its effluents rather than 
that of a person who never saw it at 
all. Three main effluents Speke 
never ascribed to the Nyanza. The 
main effluent is the White Nile, 300 
yards broad: the other streams, if 
effluents at all,—and Speke does 
not positively state that these minor 
streams or ditches are effluents, only 
that he was told that they came 
from the lake,—are very unimport- 
ant. Colonel Grant says that they 
were crossed by wading, or at the 
most by swimming. 


Speke is said by Captain Bur- 


ton to have “lost his head” dur- 
ing an attack made upon the expe- 
dition at Berberah, which expe- 
dition was under Captain Burton’s 
direction. Speke, it is known, 
was on this occasion speared in 
eight or ten different parts of the 
body, and was made a_ prisoner. 
We have heard an account of the 
affair, which allows Speke to have 
lost his head only in the sense that 
he lost his leader, who was not to 
be found at the critical time; and 
the fact that the Bombay Govern- 
ment refused to reimburse the ex- 
pedition (as we learn from Captain 
Burton’s book that it did), seems to 
favour this latter reading. Apro- 
pos of this, we have good reason 
to believe that it was from the 
Governor-General of India in Coun- 
cil, not from the Bombay Govern- 
ment, that the refusal came: also 
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that the determination to refuse was 
come to after Captain Burton’s con- 
duct, whilst employed on an expedi- 
tion in the Somali country, had 
been taken into consideration. 

The numerous complaints, more 
or less directly made, of Speke hav- 
ing supplanted Burton and deprived 
him of credit justly due to him, are, 
we think, sufficiently answered by 
a reminder that the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society considered and de- 
cided on the claims of both. And 
we do not foliow line by line in- 
sinuations as to Speke’s weaknesses 
of character, because testimony on 
the other side which is overwhelm- 
ing makes him out to have been a 
daring, bold horseman, and a pedes- 
trian and cragsman whom few ex- 
celled. He was “first spear” in 
Indian hog-hunting; and on his 
energy and ability as a traveller it is 
not necessary for us to dwell. 

Captain Burton has a theory of 
his own about the Nyanza Lake, 
which he thinks to be a lake district, 
or many lakes. Of course he has a 
right to his opinion; but we do not 
expect that many will follow him in 
opposition to the evidence of men 
who have seen. Speke’s observa- 
tions are al] published—there is no 
attempt at concealment—and, as 
every one knows, the observations 
of the first pioneers of science are 
liable to error. Such errors must, 
however, be corrected by farther 
examination, not by criticisms of the 
closet.: We could wish that our 
author’s unkind remarks had been 
omitted, as well as the tone of supe- 
riority by which it is made to ap- 
pear as if Speke was simply a 
pupil acting under direction of the 
superior mind of Burton. Again, 
the looseness of Speke’s geography 
is animadverted on; and at p. 
396, vol. ii, there is the follow- 
ing remark: “Else how account 
for his ‘partial eclipse of the moon 
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happens on the 5th and 6th of 
January 1863’ (Journal, p. 243).” 
Now, on referring to Speke’s Jour- 
nal, we, to our surprise, find no 
such expression as is here placed 
between inverted commas. Speke 
makes but one entry in his Jour- 
nal for 5th and 6th January; and, 
in the course of this entry, mentions 
the eclipse without saying on which 
of the two days it occurred. This 
attempt to convict Speke of ignor- 
ance on such grounds is very sharp 
practice indeed. 

Worst of all are the observations 
relative to Speke’s untimely death. 
The impression which a person 
ignorant of Speke’s character might 
receive from them is, that Speke dared 
not meet Burton, and that, conge- 
quently, his death may not have 
been wholly accidental. None of 
Speke’s friends will for a moment 
admit the correctness of this sus- 
picion, which we _ unhesitatingly 
reject. Speke, according to reliable 
accounts, held Burton altogether too 


cheap to have made his acts of the 


least account. He may have had 
no great pleasure in Captain Bur- 
ton’s society, and he probably had 
but too good reason to shun it; but 
as to fearing to meet him, the idea 
is preposterous ! 

Having done now with this dis- 
agreeable task of commenting upon 
things which, to our mind, disfigure 
this book, let us say before we con- 
clude that in our opinion Captain 
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Burton has the ability to write 
well, and that what he most re- 
quires is firmness in resisting the 
suggestions of a questionable taste. 
When writing naturally, he is 
graphic and pleasing. We gave 
above his clever sketch of Said ben 
Salim, and we will conclude with a 
description of the giant calabash- 
tree :— 


“The tree is at once majestic and 
grotesque; the tall conical column of 
spongy and porous wood, covered with 
a soft, glossy rind, which supplies 
half Africa with bast, will have a 
girth of forty to fifty feet, far exceed- 
ing the cedars of Lebanon, whilst the 
general aspect is that of a giant aspar- 
agus. Like the arbutus, some trees 
will be bare, others ia leaf, and others 
in flower, all at the same season. When 
thickly clothed with foliage, growing 
almost stalkless from the wood; topped 
with snowy blossoms, like the fairest 
and lightest of water-lilies, and hung 
about with four or five hundred gourds 
—ovals somewhat larger than a cocoa- 
nut, dressed in green velvet with the 
nap on, and attached by a long thin 
cord, like tassels which wave with 
every breath of the zephyr—its appear- 
ance is striking as it is novel. Nothing, 
in fact, after the negro, can be more 
typically and distinctly African.” 


Writing like this is, to our think- 
ing, preferable to the showiest and 
most varnished composition. We 
shall be glad to find that Captain 
Burton has adopted the same opin- 
ion if ever he takes pen in hand 
again. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—IN WHICH NO PROGRESS IS MADE, 


Bur although our visit to Lea- 
therby was passed thus agreeably, 
and it was a real happiness to wit- 
ness Eva’s delight at being with her 
aunt and sister again, and still more 
to notice the gain in strength due to 
our quiet life, I was consumed my- 
self all the time by an inward rest- 
lessness in utter contrast to the 
peaceful surroundings of the scene. 
As for news, Miss Barton took in the 
Stampton weekly papers as well as 
the Leatherby Express, a very large 
sheet made up of a. great many ex- 
tracts in very small type ; not a very 
clever paper Miss Barton said she was 
told, but which she thought it pro- 
per to subscribe to as an encourage- 
ment to local enterprise, although no 
one in the house appeared to read 
either of them; and I took the 
liberty of supplementing the supply 
with the London dailies, and watch- 
ed eagerly the progress of the ses- 
sion. At times it appeared as if I 
should be altogether too late in my 
errand—evidently destined to be a 
fool’s errand, so comprehensive was 
the Government scheme, so sensibly 
would the Ministers express them- 
selves about the great question. 
And when the Dial threw out sug- 
gestive feelers to the effect that 
enough had been done already in 
the way of reform and organisa- 
tion, while the Daily Eclectic pro- 
nounced the same opinion quite 
decidedly, my expectations fell to 
zero. I had evidently risked my 
wife’s life for nothing. But then 
perhaps the next day, on the first 
breath of opposition, a Minister 
would signify that this point or that 
would not be insisted on, ‘and that 
the whole plan was an open question 
subject to any degree of modification ; 


that in short the Government scheme 
meant everything or nothing, accord- 
ing to the amount of squeezing ap- 
plied; or another Minister would 
make some fatuous remark showing 
that he had not mastered the first ele- 
ments of his case, and did not in the 
least understand what he was talk- 
ing about; or Mr. Merrifield would 
take occasion to throw out some 
disparaging hint signifying that he 
disliked and disbelieved in the 
whole business, and that the Secre- 
tary of State for War should not set 
the country on fire for want of cold 
water thrown upon it by his chief: 
coming across such extracts as these, 
and turning to the Unicorn, which 
did not fail to denounce Mr. Merri- 
field and the whole Cabinet every 
day as ignorant impostors, only fit 
to meddle and muddle; reading 
these inspiriting opinions, and the 
savage attacks made almost every 
evening in the Piccadilly, I could 
discern a glimmer of hope that this 
part of the business of the country 
was not likely after all to be settled 
out of hand. 

But in the mean time no advance 
was being made towards building 
my Spanish castle, even so much 
as laying in the needful bricks and 
mortar. Here was nearly a fort- 
night gone, and absolutely noth- 
ing done, and the feeling that time 
was thus slipping away grew daily 
more irritating and perplexing, to say 
nothing of the absurdity of coming 
all this way in such a hurry merely 
to dawdle at the end. It was there- 
fore with a sense of relief that I 
heard one morning from Mr. Roberts 
that my presence in town was need- 
ed for a decision regarding the sale 
of some South American stock, and 
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other matters of the sort, which 
afforded an excuse for bringing our 
visit to an end. 

Sybil was allowed to return with 
us to town, her aunt having got 
over the objection felt at first to 
intrusting her to the care of a 
military man. The fact was Miss 
Barton’s idea of the profession ap- 
peared to have been mainly derived 
from a certain Captain Brawn, a 
half-pay officer, and the only re- 
presentative of it residing in Leath- 
erby, a burly-looking ruffian, who 
seldom appeared in public except on 
Sundays, when he scowled down on 
the other residents during morning 
service from a pew in the gallery ; 
who was reputed to beat his wife, 
and certainly beat his two sons, 
those unfortunate lads frequently 
turning up at the grammar school 
with black eyes and other bruises 
not earned in conflict with their 
playfellows. The eminent respect- 
ability of my long face, which not 
even the dissipation of an afternoon 
cigar could abate, had effectually 
overcome the natural misgivings of 
the gentle lady about intrusting 
her precious charge to our care; and 
we left accordingly for town one 
fine morning with Sybil, our party 
being further supplemented by a 
little maid, niece to Hannah and 
Maria, who had served an apprentice- 
ship in waiting and needlework in 
Squire Bamfylde’s family. It was 
a mournful day in the little house, 
for the numerous partings Miss Bar- 
ton had gone through with her 
nieces did not make them more 
easy to bear, and Mary Drew, who 
had never been without a companion 
since she entered it, was especially 
disconsolate. : 

Our party being now too large too 
admit of our fulfilling the engage- 
ment to stay with Mr. Paterson, we 
returned at first to the hotel; but 
that gentleman declaring that there 
was abundant room for all, and 
making a very strong point of the 
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matter, we moved into Sackville 
Street almost immediately. And in- 
deed this caravanserai was not a suit- 
able place for us; the care of these 
young girls involved perpetual at- 
tendance upon them, and the most 
careful escort could not secure them 
from the ill-manners of insolent 
starers in the lobbies, while Annette 
seemed frightened out of her wits 
by the noise and publicity and the 
free-and-easy ways of the servants’ 
hall. So as Mr. Paterson would take 
no denial, I gladly accepted his 
hospitality. 

Our host lived in Sackville Street 
because he said he liked the quietude 
and fresh air of that part of the 
town after the bustle of the city. 
At any rate there could hardly have 
been a more convenient locality for 
young people paying a first visit to 
town, and who now addressed them- 
selves seriously to the business 
of sight-seeing; flower-shows, con- 
certs, morning and evening; the 
Crystal Palace of course; the Royal 
Academy ; the exhibition of the old 
masters, which both Eva and Sybil 
pronounced stupid. Some days, in- 
stead of sight-seeing, we would sally 
forth for a ride in the Row, on very 
presentable hacks hired for the 
occasion, and I don’t know which of 
us enjoyed it more, the girls or their 
escort, for in truth I felt on all these 
occasions that after all there was no 
prettier exhibition in London. We 
seldom saw our host before din- 
ner-time, at least the young ladies 
did not, for they were never down 
in time for his early breakfast, and 
of course they did not accompany 
me in my occasional visits citywards, 
where the business of scheduling 
went slowly on, Mr. Paterson ap- 
pearing not the Jeast in a hurry to 
adjust the estate; and in the even- 
ing we were seldom alone, for a con- 
tinuous stream of guests joined the 
dinner-party—Scotch clients, English 
clients, sometimes even Irish clients, 
who had come to town on _ busi- 
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ness, filling day after day the little 
dining-room in Sackville Street, till 
between the steamy odours of viands 
in the warm summer evening and 
the crowd of white-waistcoated offi- 
cials there seemed often to be hardly 
breathing-room. Very long were the 
repasts, but not a bit too long for our 
host, who sat at the head of the 
table, smiling pleasantly, and hap- 
pily unconscious that it was possible 
to feel bored on such occasions. 
His pleasure in life indeed ap- 
peared to be to accumulate clients 
for himself, or at any rate work for 
Herries and Crouch to do, and to pay 
back the former in hospitality when 
they came to town. The after-dinner 
times were somewhat trying too, 
especially if any ladies were among 
the party, there being no specific 
hostess to act as stage manager: 
happily the long dinner made the 
rest of the evening short, and the 
awkwardness was often relieved by 
the young lady from the Royal 
Academy, who sang with a voice fit 
to bring the walls down, and caused 
quite a little crowd to assemble in 
the street below the open window. 
On nights when there were no visi- 
tors we used to go to the opera, or 
sometimes, as Mr. Paterson was al- 
ways pleased to act as escort, I de- 
serted them for the House of Com- 
mons, for which special orders were 
always obtainable through his kind- 
ness, and sat steadily through the 
debates, interesting or otherwise, 
watching the forms of procedure, 
and trying to discover why the 
bores were so patiently listened to. 
Mr. Paterson got orders also for the 
girls to the ladies’ gallery one even- 
ing, and it promised to be an inter- 
esting occasion, as both Mr. Braham 
and Mr. Merrifield were expected to 
speak ; but we had not been there 
long when I perceived from the 
opposite gallery their signal for re- 
treat, and rejoined them in the lobby. 

“Such a dreadful place to be 
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boxed up in!” said Eva, next morn- 
ing at breakfast. 

“And then only think to have 
to listen to those dismal creatures 
down below,” added Sybil, who 
had begun to find a voice sometimes 
even when I was present. 

“Yes,” said Eva; “only fancy 
choosing to go there night after night 
when they might be going to the 
opera or to dances. How anybody 
who is not obliged can lead such a 
life——” 

Here the speaker stopped and 
blushed, for I had confided to her 
my desire to become a member of 
that august assembly ; but I laughed 
away the fears she expressed after- 
wards when we were alone lest she 
should have wounded my feelings ; 
she must have found out by this time, 
I said, that her old husband belonged 
to the stupid people whose tastes lay 
in the direction of dismal pursuits. 

Then there was a Woolwich ball 
to which we all went, for by this 
time various regimental friends had 
begun to find us out. Brooke and 
Winchester, who were _ stationed 
there, insisted on our going down 
to dress and stay over the night, and 
turned out of their quarters, which 
they fitted up quite sumptuously 
for the reception of the young ladies 
with cheval glasses and toilet-tables 
which the foolish young fellows had 
evidently hired for the occasion 
from town regardless of expense. 
The girls were delighted with their 
apartments, and with the sergeant’s 
wife who was engaged to wait upon 
them, and our hosts appeared equally 
pleased with their company. The 
ball was pronounced perfect, and as 
Sybil had never been to one of any 
kind before, she was properly im-. 
pressed with the splendour of the 
occasion ; while even Eva, who had 
gone through two seasons of con- 
tinuous dancing, had never seen any- 
thing like it. ‘The Sirmoori balls 
were very nice,” she said; “‘ but all the 
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officers used to wear black coats—so 
stupid of them. Only fancy, Cap- 
tain Gray, I have only seen Charlie 
twice in his uniform; he might al- 
most just as well not be in the army 
at all. Even when there were full- 
dress balls he used always to stay 
away. He hates balls and things 
of that sort, and would rather be 
reading some stupid book any day, 
—wouldn’t you, Charlie? He looks 
awfully bored now, doesn’t he?” 
These remarks, which may possibly 
have been suggested by my lanky 
face in a fit of absence assuming 
an unusually lugubrious expression, 
were uttered while we were assembled 
in Captain Gray’s quarters prepara- 
tory toa descent of the whole party to 
the mess-room ; but indeed one must 
have been a very misanthrope not 
to appreciate the scene and the value 
of our contribution to it. Of course 
the girls enjoyed ‘it, especially when 
at about one o’clock it became pos- 
sible to dance, and it was sufficient 


pleasure to witness their happiness, 
and the admiration they excited: 
it was broad daylight before we re- 
turned to our rooms. 

The ball was followed by a break- 
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fast-party in barracks, to which 
various officers’ wives were invited, 
after which it was proposed to go 
over the Arsenal, one of our hosts 
holding an appointment in that es- 
tablishment. Eva declared _ she 
would like to see the Arsenal of all 
things, but in fact she could hardly 
stand for fatigue, and was fain ob- 
liged to accept the offer of a drive 
in a pony-carriage with one of the 
ladies to see the Academy and 
Shooters Hill, while Sybil and one 
or two unconquerable spirits joined 
the party of sight-seers. We should 
all have been glad of pony-carriages 
before the day was over, for our 
guide was one of those excellent 
fellows who suppose you must be 
as interested in their business as 
they are themselves, and would not 
allow us to pass by anything; the 
result was that Sybil was soon re- 
duced to the same state of prostra- 
tion as her sister, and the two re- 
turned to town in the evening half- 
dead with fatigue, and scarcely able 
to exchange compliments with our 
kind young hosts, who insisted on 
coming down to the railway station 
to see us off. 


CHAPTER XIV.—I MAKE A CONFESSION. 


Next day was perforce spent by 
the sisters resting in Sackville Street, 
from sheer inability of either to do 
anything else, and as London was 
now getting very hot and stuffy, we 
were all glad that the following day 
was that appointed for our visit to 
Mrs. Herries ; the fresh air and quiet 
of Bushey Heath formed a grateful 
change, and there was some chance 
of Eva getting the rest there which 
it seemed impossible to insist on 
while in town. 

Mrs. Herries, in the absence of any 
family distractions, occupied herself 
with the cares of lap-dogs, ducks of 
strange plumage, and geraniums. 
Mr. Herries devoted such time as he 


could snatch from business engage- 
ments, and travelling up and down 
by the Liverpool night mail, which 
seemed to be his principal employ- 
ment, to the encouragement of the 
fine arts as developed in the English 
school of water-colour painters ; and 
the walls of all the rooms in the 
comfortable old-fashioned _ brick 
house were covered with various 
specimens of their skill, remarkable 
for their originality and diversity of 
treatment. Teddington Lock, by 
Jerky Coster, a composition consist- 
ing of willows, weeds, and water, 
with a foreground of three ducks 
and a little “girl in a pinafore with 
blue spots. ‘‘ Coster’s best manner,” 
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said Herries, as he took me round 
the rooms; “I'll back Coster to 
paint a duck and green weeds 
against any man in England.” 
Shepperton Lock, by the same 
artist, a composition also made up 
of willows, weeds, and water, with 
a foreground of four ducks and a 
little girl in a pinafore with pink 
spots. The Lago Maggiore from 
the south, by Joe Botham; a very 
snowy mountain, a very blue sky, 
a still bluer lake, with a red road 
in the right foreground set off by a 
green vine trailing over a pillar, and 
a brown peasant woman with a white 
head-dress picked out in body-colour. 
Lago Maggiore from the east, by the 
same artist ; another blue sky, white 
mountain, and blue lake, with a red 
road in the left foreground, also set 
off by a green vine trailing over a pil- 
lar and a brown peasant woman with 
a white head-dress in body-colour. 
“Wonderful clean colourist Joe 
Botham is,” said Herries, as we sur- 
veyed these works of art together ; 
“and they say he has never been 
to Italy, which makes his painting 
all the more extraordinary.” Then 
there was a “ View of Harborough 
from the sea,” by George Sparrow, 
junior; a brig going over the bar, 
with a background of very yellow 
sand, and a cliff with very distinct 
stratification standing out against a 
lake and indigo sky. ‘ View of Riley 
from the sea,” by the same artist ; the 
same brig going over the same bar, 
also with a background of very yellow 
sand and cliff; remarkable similarity 
between the geology of Riley and that 
of Harborough. ‘‘ He’s a very clean 
colourist too, is young Sparrow,” 
said my host ; “in fact, I really don’t 
know which is the cleaner of the 
two ;” and certainly the appearance 
of the yellow sands quite bore out 
this criticism. 

But my mind just now was too 
much engrossed with another subject 
to admit of its being properly sus- 
ceptible to the elevating influence of 
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these works of art. As the days 
went on, bringing me no nearer to 
the accomplishment of the object 
my heart was set on, I felt as if pos- 
sessed with a demon of restless dis- 
satisfaction, till it became utterly 
impossible to take real interest in 
anything that was going on around 
me. Few people will be able to 
enter into this feeling, because few 
probably have experienced it in the 
same intensity; but the lover who 
sees the precious moments given him 
in the society of his mistress passing 
away, and his cause from pique or 
obstinacy or blundering making no 
progress ; or a mother who, when she 
would devote to the dear child about 
to leave her the last hours before 
parting, finds them absorbed in the 
paltry distractions of everyday life ; 
or the professional man growing grew 
while he eats his heart away with 
vexation for want of the opportunity: 
which never comes;—those who 
have undergone experiences of this 
kind may appreciate my feelings.. 
Withal I could not but be amused 
at the incongruity of my eutward 
appearance and inward desires; ap- 
parently bent only on amusement, 
and that under the most agreeable 
auspices—escort to two of the pret- 
tiest girls in London, fresh and un- 
sophisticated enough to enjoy these 
simple pleasures with unalloyed de- 
light, yet all the while consumed by 
this restless desire to be- up and at 
work. Still more absurd was the 
contrast between the. greatness of 
my ambition and the selfish reckless- 
ness with which I set off to pursue 
it, and the perfect impotence of the 
sequel. Here wasa man who aspired 
to a great mission, whose thoughts, 
sleeping and waking, were absorbed 
in his intended task, and yet who. 
had not the moral courage and com-. 
mon -sense sufficient to set about 
accomplishing the first simple step ; 
no one in fact could have been more 
impressed than.I was myself with 
the absurdity of my position; the; 
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ridiculous contrast between the mag- 
nitude of my aspirations and the 
impotence of my behaviour. The 
fact is, I did not know how to set 
about making a beginning. To do 
this involved taking some one into 
confidence, and I shrank from the 
ridicule such a confession of my 
aspirations might evoke. Yet with- 
out the aid of some friend there 
seemed no way of making a start. 
I had heard or read, indeed, of Par- 
liamentary agents, personages who 
arranged the representation of the 
country by some mysterious pro- 
cedure, working in league with the 
political organisation known as “ the 
clubs ;” men who registered, tick- 
eted off in their memory, the repre- 
sentative feeling of every constitu- 
ency in the kingdom, and kept lists 
in their note-books of the approved 
eandidates to be distributed among 
them, and the charges to be incurred 
by each; men without whose aid 
-and support it would be useless to 
-come forward for any borough, large 
or small. But although I had heard 
there were such people, and to’a cer- 
tain extent believed in their exist- 
ence, I did not expect to find the 
names of any of these gentlemen in 
the London Directory, and I felt too 
shy to make inquiries about them. 
The natural eourse would have been 
to consult my kind-hearted and 
shrewd old lawyer ; but whether it 
was that his clients were all excep- 
‘tionally stupid people, or that he 
supposed a military man by reason 
of his profession must necessarily 
be incompetent te understand busi- 
ness matters, Mr. Paterson had a 
way of going down to first principles 
whenever he touched upon such 
things by no means flattering to 
one’s self-esteem—as, for example, a 
brief disquisition on the nature of 
consols, and a statement of the fact 
that a thousand pounds invested in 
the three per cents would producé 
more than three per cent; also that 
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when you made a payment it was a 
good plan to take a receipt; and 
further, that the Court of Probate 
was. an institution established by 
law whose requirements must not be 
evaded, and so forth. I had a sort 
of feeling, therefore, that if I made 
known my wish to Mr. Paterson he 
would be disposed to regard it as 
more of a fancy than a serious pur- 
pose—a suspicion, moreover, that he 
would probably carry on any elec- 
tioneering business in the same lei- 
surely way that he set about sched- 
uling the estate, which would be 
fatal to my hopes of a speedy con- 
summation ; and thus I had somehow 
always stopped short when on the 
point of speaking about the matter. 
But I confess that when returning 
from my numerous visits to his office 
in Gracechurch Street I had more 
than once taken a route homewards 
by Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and other localities 
affected by lawyers, wondering 
which of the names painted on the 
doors belonged to the powerful being 
whose agency was necessary to open 
the magic portals. 

However, there must evidently 
be a limit to this ridiculous state of 
bashfulness, and I determined to 
unbosom myself to Herries. Herries 
I fancied would be more sympathe- 
tic in such a matter, at any rate 
would enter readily into my ideas, 
while it was easy to see that he 
would be more prompt to act if ac- 
tion were needed. His restless dark 
eyes betokened a man of action, and 
indeed half his time seemed to go 
in rushing about the country on 
mysterious errands. Herries _ evi- 
dently was the man to apply to. 
And an opportunity occurred imme- 
diately on our going down to Bushey. 
Qur dinner-party the first evening 
comprised in addition to ourselves 
only Mr. Crouch and the young 
lady from the Royal Academy. 
Crouch was much younger than 
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either of his partners, a man good- 
looking enough, but with a mean 
manner, and who called Mr. Paterson 
‘Sir,’ and never addressed Herries 
without the prefix of ‘Mr.’ and 
seemed not at all at his ease in the 
presence of ladies. In fact he came 
up much more closely to what, in 
my ignorance of such matters, I sup- 
posed to be the conventional stan- 
dard of attorneys, but then my 
acquaintance with the legal profes- 
sion had been so far very limited. 
In India, happily, we had not much 
need for lawyers, and the only ones 
I knew anything of personally were 
a benevolent Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, whose 
unbounded hospitality included all 
the young and friendless, as I had 
often experienced when a youngster 
doing duty at Dumdum; the other 
was a half-caste fellow said to 
be a barrister, but who never ap- 
peared in the presidency courts, 
and who picked up a precarious 
livelihood as a pleader in the up- 
country courts in any disreputable 
cases where Europeans were con- 
cerned, and the agency of such 
a creature, who spoke Hindustani 
better than English, was useful. It 
had been my ill fortune to meet this 
worthy every evening for about a 
month at the hotel table @héte of 
a station whither I had been de- 
tached on court-martial duty, and 
where he was pleading in some case 
in the local court; and as we some- 
times had the table to ourselves, we 
had thus got to be on speaking 
terms. But it was rash to general- 
ise from specimens taken at the 
zenith and nadir of the profession. 
Certainly I never quite understood 
how Messrs. Paterson and Herries 
came to associate with them in their 
firm a man so different to them- 
selves as this young Crouch; per- 
haps it was to do the dirty work of 
the firm, if there was any to be 
done; at any rate he seemed of 
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much less account in it than old Mr. 
Roberts the head clerk, and his part- 
ners kept him at a great distance, 
addressing him familiarly by his sur- 
name, while he never spoke to them 
without the prefix of respect. 

However, on the present eventful 
occasion Mr. Crouch knew his place, 
was not only respectful to his part- 
ner, but appeared fascinated by the 
society of the young lady from the 
Royal Academy, and on the ladies 
leaving the dining-room through 
the open window into the lawn, 
that gentleman accompanied them ; 
and as soon as Herries and I had 
resumed our seats, I at once fell to 
work. 

“Mr. Herries, can you put me in 
the way of setting about getting into 
Parliament.” 

“Getting into Parliament? Are 
you thinking of taking up that 
line ?” 

“That's what I came home for. 
Of course there was the primary 
object of this affair of the property, 
but that was what made me in such 
a hurry about it.” 

“ Well, I should say you couldn’t 
do better. There’s plenty of room 
for military men in Parliament. It 
will give you an occupation too, for 
I suppose you have had enough of 
soldiering by this time, and now that 
you are married you would like to 
be settled.” 

“No, I can’t say that I am tired 
of the army, and my wife likes the 
notion of military life ; but you know 
there is no need to leave it because 
one goes into Parliament.” 

“True, I had forgotten that. 
Oh no; your position would be the 
better both ways. A plain captain, 
saving your presence, may be a no- 
body, but a captain and M.P. is a 
very different sort of person. Well, 
I have no doubt it can be managed. 
You must be prepared to spend 
something of course.” 

“ Anything in reason, or out of 
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reason either, if that is the only 
difficulty. But now, can you advise 
me how to set to work ?” 

“Well, I should say the best 
plan would be to fix on some place, 
a small borough would be best; 
large places are apt to be dreadfully 
expensive unless you go in upon 
some extreme platform, and you 
ought to be at least a duke or an 
earl’s son to carry off ultra-Radical 
principles properly. I know one or 
two snug little towns where there 
are no strong existing interests. You 
should fix on one of these, go down 
there, buy or rent a place in the 
neighbourhood, subscribe to all the 
local charities, give good dinners and 
make yourself popular—you may 
leave the popularity part to Mrs. 
West—and then when the next 
general election——” 

“‘ Next general election ? why, that 
is ever so far off! IT want to get in 
at once.” 

“ Ah! that’s quite another matter. 
That's just what everybody wants 
to do who failed last time. It’sa 
very difficult matter to get a seat 
nowadays. Why, I suppose there 
are a couple of hundred nfen at 
least looking out for seats at the 
present moment.” 

“Ts that really so? Certainly I 
have heard the same thing said 
before. Everybody talks about there 
being these two hundred expectants, 
but there are no manifest signs of 
their existence. I daresay there 
may be a couple of hundred men 
who would like to drop into seats if 
they came in their way without any 
trouble, but if there are this number 
of eager applicants, why don’t they 
appear? ‘There was that election 
for the Cockaleekie Burghs only 
the other day, since I came home, 
but two hundred candidates did not 
come forward ; there were only two. 

“Ah! that was a Scotch seat, 
which choked off a lot of men to 
begin with. But of course I don’t 
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mean to say that everybody has an 
equal chance for every place. Want 
of local interest eliminates a lot of 
men. Then, again, a great many 
places are closed to those who are 
not on a particular side of politics. 
But local interest is the thing. It’s 
a curious state of things altogether 
is this matter of getting into Parlia- 
ment. You see men who would 
give their heads and ten thousand 
pounds into the bargain for a seat 
and can’t get one, and on the other 
hand you may see boroughs literally 
going a-begging.” 

“That is just the impression I 
had obtained merely from watching 
the course of elections in the papers. 
And one of these begging boroughs 
is just what I should like to find. 
But in most cases the chance of 
success, as far as I can make out, 
appears to depend on standing for 
a place where there are not stronger 
local interests already established— 
in fact, where the field is clear.” 

“You are quite right, I believe. 
Maryborough now is a case in point. 
That is the little place down in 
Northwestershire which I hail from, 
—at least I was brought up there asa 
boy, and my friends are living there 
still. Well, we could have brought 
you in or anybody else that we 
wanted at the last election. The 
big man of the place, Lord Awbury, 
who used to have the seat in his 
gift practically, has fallen out with 
the townspeople and lost all his 
influence, and the seat was literally 
going a-begging.” 

“Well, but why did not one of 
the two hundred expectants go 
down to such a land of Canaan as 
this with the ten thousand pounds 
in his pocket? This is just one 
of those chances which one would 
have thought everybody would have 
been on the watch to snap up.” 

“No, I believe a stranger would 
not have hada chance. If one had 
come down on our side, Lord Aw- 
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bury would have started a candidate 
on the other, and people would 
have been divided, for a local big- 
wig, quarrelsome or not, always has 
a certain amount of interest, and 
very possibly we should have lost 
the election. No, we needed some 
one sufficiently well known or well 
recommended to prevent a_ split. 
They wanted my brother, who is 
the leading solicitor in the place, to 
stand, but he declined to become an 
M.P. on any terms, and so at last 
they hit upon the local banker ; he 
made a great fuss about it, but they 
insisted on his coming forward, and 
brought him in after a merely no- 
minal contest. But he was not at all 
ambitious of the honour, and if you 
had been on the spot then, I daresay 
we could have managed the thing 
for you, and for a mere trifle.” 

“Excuse my asking the question, 
but with all this interest at your 
command, why did you not stand 
for the borough yourself ?” 

“Who? me? Oh no, that would 
not have suited me at all. I am 
much too busy for that sort of work : 
besides, it would not be in my line 
at all. I don’t think you will find 
many of my fraternity in Parlia- 
ment; we leave the talking work to 
be done by the talking branch of the 
profession, the barristers. But I 
daresay there will be a capital open- 
ing for you there next time, for our 
banker will hardly care to stand 
again ; he is quite an elderly man.” 

“ Well, but now, is there not such 
a thing as making vacancies ? Can- 
not men be got to retire sometimes 
in favour of others by a sort of pri- 
vate arrangement? Your friend the 
banker, for instance; if his mem- 
bership involves such a sacrifice 
on his part, might he not be per- 
suaded ?” 

“Well, as to that, people are apt 
to say a good deal more than they 
mean about such matters ; and now 
that he is there, I am not at all sure 
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that he does not enjoy the dignity 
of the thing as much as other peo- 
ple. No, I doubt if old Butler 
would care to retire, at any rate till 
the next general election, and of 
course anything in the shape of 
consideration would be quite out of 
the question in that quarter.” 

“Well, but setting aside Mr. But- 
ler and Maryborough, still I suppose 
there are men and places where con- 
siderations, as you call them, might 
not be without force ?”’ 

“] daresay there may be. I 
am not a Parliamentary agent, you 
understand, and don’t know much 
about these things; but I can soon 
make inquiries for you if you wish, 
and find out. But in such a case 
your chance of success, I suspect, 
would be a very risky one. All 
that a man can do for you by retir- 
ing is to secure a yacancy and an 
open field, and perhaps to give you 
the first start. You may find all 
your trouble and expense in that 
line come to nothing after all.” 

I remained silent. There could 
be no doubt of the soundness of his 
views ; and, brought into contact 
with common-sense, my schemes 
for immediate action seemed to melt 
away at once into a more visionary 
form than ever. 

“But I take it, Captain West,” 
continued Herries, after a pause, 
“that a year or two would not make 
any serious difference in your case ? 
If you want to go into Parliament 
merely for the name of the thing, 
there would surely be no great harm 
in waiting a bit? But if you mean 
to lay yourself out for being a work- 
ing member, why, you could not do 
better than begin by taking up some 
business in the city ; go on to one 
or two directions, and so forth. This 
will stand you in capital stead when 
you go down to canvass any place. 
With your command of capital we 
could arrange this for you off the reel. 
Solid concerns I mean, of course— 
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a first class assurance company or 
joint-stock bank—not those shady 
things a man loses caste in the city 
by having anything to do with.” 

“Thank you very much; but 
waiting in this way is just what 
I am so anxious to avoid. The 
fact is, Mr. Herries,” I added, after 
some hesitation, “I have set my 
heart upon accomplishing this mat- 
ter before this army reform game 
is played out. I can’t at all express 
to you how anxious I feel about 
it, absurd as you may think it ; 
but I assure you the calmness of 
my outward appearance is no in- 
dex of the anxiety I feel at having 
lost even these few weeks in setting 
about this job. Is there really no 
way of carrying out my idea at 
once ?” 

Mr. Herries got up thoughtfully, 

and stood with his back to the fire- 
place, giving his spectacles a little 
push further on to his nose before 
replying. 
‘* Well,” said he at last, “ but 
after all—of course I don’t pretend 
to know much about army matters, 
they are not in my line—but, from 
all I can hear, if you got into Par- 
liament four or five years hence you 
would be in capital time for any- 
thing that is likely to be done be- 
forehand, beyond what has been 
done already, and that, some of the 
papers seem to say, is all that is 
needed to be done. I should think 
that if this is your object there is 
no need for particular hurry.” 

“That may be very true, but it 
would be a very poor consolation to 
me all the while if my hopes had 
to be deferred so long. The fact is, 
—I daresay you will be amused at 
my confession, but 1 may as well 
make a clean breast of it at once, 
and then perhaps you will under- 
stand my eagerness in the matter. 
The truth is, I believe that what 
has been done, although well enough 
so far as it goes, nevertheless leaves a 
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very great deal more still to be done ; 
and I have a sort of idea, foolish 
perhaps, but not the less a strongly- 
felt one, that I could bring some 
useful contributions to the discus- 
sion. You see, it seems to me that 
the people who are most eager about 
army reform are just those who 
don’t know anything about it; and 
those who have the knowledge can’t 
or won’t make use of it. Now I 
think I may venture to say that I 
have got to the bottom of the mili- 
tary mystery, so far as there really is 
anything mysterious about the thing, 
while I am certainly one of those 
who believe that there is room for 
further improvement. And what I 
am so anxious for is to get an op- 
portunity ——”’ 

My little oration was here inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the coffee, 
and Mr. Herries sat down and 
thoughtfully stirred his cup. At 
last he said— 

“ But it is not necessary for a 
man to get into Parliament in order 
to have his say about the army, 
or anything else. Why not venti- 
late your ideas in print ?” 

““ Nobody seems to read books 
nowadays; at least nobody does 
who is living about town, and one 
doesn’t want to convert the people 
who live down in the country.” 

“Well, if they don’t read books 
they certainly don’t read speeches. 
But it is not necessary to bring out 
a big book in order to have your 
say. There are plenty of editors 
ready to get hold of ideas and put 
them into shape for you. In that 
way you may get as much publicity 
as you like.” 

“But do you think that is really 
a good way of attracting atten- 
tion? It seems to me that things 
said in a newspaper are practically 
lost, buried in the mass of matter 
poured forth.” 

‘* People certainly read the papers 
if they read nothing else.” 
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“Yes, but it goes out of their 
heads as fast as it goes in. People 
seem to me to read for the news, or 
to kill time, or from habit, not to 
learn. Besides, the papers are so 
one-sided, most of them, that people 
don’t believe in them. Either the 
Government are a set of hopelessly 
incompetent blunderers, or they re- 
present all the honesty and ability 
of the country as collected on that 
side. Any proposals coming for- 
ward with a trade mark of that sort 
stamped on them are sure to be re- 
ceived with more or less suspicion ; 
besides, everybody does not read the 
same paper.” 

“Oh! if you want to be sure of 
having the whole country for audi- 
ence, then I admit even a daily 
paper might fail you. But I sug- 
gested writing instead of speaking 
because you seem to be in such a 
hurry. Even when you get into 


Parliament that is merely one step. 
It takes a man perhaps a dozen 
years to get what they call the ear 


of the House.” 

“Ts that necessarily so? Look 
at Rigby Sebright and Summer- 
toppe; they appear to have gone 
off at score almost from the first day 
they entered it.”’- 

“As for that, Rigby Sebright is 
literally made of brass. He is a 
man who would always make him- 
self heard wherever he was. It 
would take a good deal to put him 
down. And he is an uncommonly 
long-headed fellow to boot. Then 
you must remember that both of 
these men are barristers, men who 
have been accustomed to talk on 
their legs for years.” 

‘Well, then, take Pendragon ; he 
went into Parliament almost straight 
from college, yet he seems to take 
pretty freely.” 

“Yes, very true, but then very 
possibly he may have practised be- 
forehand at debating clubs ; besides, 
he went in with a university repu- 
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tation. Of course I don’t deny that 
there are such cases, but then there 
must be natural gifts for the thing. 
And very possibly you may yourself 
have had the needful practice be- 
forehand to make you feel sure of 
your powers. You will excuse my 
plain speaking, I am sure, but you 
want my advice, and so I feel bound 
to say what I think.” 

“That is precisely what I desire, 
and I daresay you will think me 
still more presumptuous whan | tell 
you that I have never addressed 
half-a-dozen people together in my 
life. Nevertheless, absurd as it may 
sound to say it, I feel certain that I 
could do so without any difficulty if 
I had anything to say, and the op- 
portunity for saying it. Besides, 
though here again it may appear 
very absurd to offer an opinion 
when my sole experience is derived 
from three or four visits to the 
gallery of the House, if one thing 
impressed me more than another 
about the place, it is the patience 
with which men are listened to who 
have got anything to say, without 
any reference to their manner of 
saying it. It is, for the matter of 
that, almost the same with men 
who have nothing to say. Their 
tolerance of bores is surprising.” 

“To tell you the truth, I have 
not been present at a debate for 
years. I could not manage the 
time even if I warited to, but judg- 
ing from what I see of members out 
of the House—and I have had to 
do with a good many one way and 
another—I can quite understand 
that they may be dreadfully stupid 
there as elsewhere. But after all, 
speaking in Parliament won’t do 
anything any more than writing. 
Independent members are perfectly 
powerless to introduce changes in 
such a matter as you speak of. If 
you want to be reforming the army, 
you must get a place in the Govern- 
ment. And that is not an easy 
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matter, whatever public speaking 
may be.” 

“T see you are laughing at me, 
and you will laugh still more when 
I tell you that this is part of my 
scheme too. A very humble place 
will do; I ought to mention that 
although a simple regimental officer 
now, I have had some experience of 
public business, although in what 
you would perhaps consider a small 
way, still sufficient for giving an in- 
sight into the ways of Government ; 
and my belief is that all you want 
is the power of initiation. Provided 
you have that, and get other people 
to take up your ideas, and are be- 
hind the scenes to help to pull the 
administrative wires, it does not 
matter much, I suspect, who is nom- 
inally the leader. Of course you 
must have the opportunity of ex- 
pounding your ideas, and that a seat 
in the House would give. And 
please don’t run away with the 
notion that I believe myself en- 
dowed with any special gifts or 
special knowledge. There are 
dgzens of men in the army I dare- 
say who would do the thing just 
as well, probably very much better, 
only they haven’t the chance. I 
should never have done more than 
think about the thing in more or 
less dreamy fashion—for men don’t 
trouble themselves about the impos- 
sible—but for the stroke of fortune 
which has befallen me. As things 
have turned out, however, I feel the 
impulse very strong upon me, and 
anyhow I must make the attempt.” 

“Well,” said Herries, after a 
pause, “my devil’s advocacy of the 
difficulties before you has at least 
made it plain that you are very anxi- 
ous to get into Parliament, and the 
point is now how to forward your 
wishes. There are men who make 
it their business to manage this sort 
of thing, and it can be easily ar- 
ranged to put you in communication 
with them. At the same time, I 
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am rather afraid you will find their 
hands full already—that is, that 
they have already pledged them- 
selves to other applicants to help to 
any seats likely to fall in. The 
competition for these things is tre- 
mendous, I have always understood. 
And after all I have no great belief 
in these gentry. I see that Govern- 
ment officials often cannot find a 
seat when they want one, which 
looks as if there were a good deal of 
humbug about this special agency 
business. Still we must see what 
can be done. But, mean time, you 
ought certainly to have a second 
string to your bow; you ought to 
establish a local interest of the kind 
I mentioned just now, in view to 
the next general election. I should 
say it would not be at all a bad plan 
to try Maryborough. It’s a nice 
country enough, and the hunting is 
pretty fair, I believe, which I sup- 
pose would be an attraction. I 
daresay you would have no difficulty 
in finding a suitable place for rent 
in the neighbourhood. If you don’t 
fancy Maryborough, some other little 
borough might be tried. There is 
Leatherby, for instance ; why, bless 
my soul!” said Herries, jumping up, 
and taking his old position before 
the fireplace, ‘“‘how is it I never 
thought of this before? Why, 
Leatherby would be the very place 
of all others. Sheepshanks has the 
borough in his pocket, and he and 
Paterson are on most intimate terms, 
and there must be a vacancy there 
before long. Yes, it was odd I 
never thought of this sooner; 
Leatherby is the very place of all 
others to go in for. Besides, you 
are known there already, or at any 
rate Mrs. West is. Her relations 
live there, don’t they? So you 
will have some local interest to 
start with.” 

I thought of Miss Barton’s circle 
of friends, old Miss Barbour, Mrs. 
Crane, and the Misses Provest, and 
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observed that I feared in an elec- 
tioneering point of view my wife’s 
acquaintance would hardly be able 
to help much. 

“Never mind,” replied Herries, 
“vou won’t need any other help if 
Sheepshanks will support you. He 
returns the second member just as 
easily as he does himself. The great 
point is, that very likely you may 
not have to wait for a general elec- 
tion. Lord Stowe may go off any 
day ; he is a very old man, and very 
shaky, as I happen to know; and 
then Lord Wraymouth’s seat be- 
comes vacant.” 

“But is it not likely Mr. Sheep- 
shanks may be already committed 
to local interests of some sort? The 
contingency of this seat becoming 
available must be foreseen by others 
as well as by us. I should be afraid 
we shall find ourselves forestalled 
here. There are almost sure to be 
men on the spot wlo want to get 
in.” 

“T don’t know about that. Lord 
Wraymouth has had the seat almost 
unopposed there for five-and-twenty 
years, till people must have almost 
forgotten to think about the pos- 
sibility of a change of members. 
Besides, Sheepshanks is an eccentric 
man in some ways, and I am told 
keeps very much aloof from the 
people about him, and certainly he 
would not encourage any negotia- 
tions about the matter while Lord 
Wraymouth is there. Nor can you 
yourself do anything for the pre- 
sent ; but depend upon it Leatherby 
is just the place to look out for. 
Paterson knows all about it much 
better than I do. I am not well 
acquainted with Sheepshanks my- 
self, but Paterson and he are very 
old friends. Ill speak to Paterson 
about it to-morrow.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Herries 
looked in to say that there were 
lights in the drawing-room, and 
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that the young lady from the Royal 
Academy was going to sing. To 
the drawing-room accordingly we 
repaired. 

“Tl talk over the matter with 
Paterson to-morrow,” said Herries, 
as we left the room. “I did mean 
to go down to Manchester by the 
twelve o’clock train, but it will do 
just as well to start in the evening, 
and I will see Paterson first.” 

I expressed my thanks hurriedly 
as we passed into the drawing-room 
for the hearty interest he took in 
the matter, but begged him not to 
let Paterson know why I was in 
such a hurry about it. “For 
goodness’ sake don’t tell him all I 
have told you. One confession is 
enough. I don’t want both my 
friends to think me a donkey.” 

We found Mr, Crouch standing by 
the piano, with a pleased simper on 
his face, turning over the music-leaves 
for the young lady from the Royal 
Academy. It was in keeping with 
my little wife’s unaffected simplicity 
of character, and her sister’s, that 
after the first-named accomplished 
vocalist had sung three or four 
songs, sending her powerful voice 
well out of the room through the 
open windows into the garden, and 
so round to the shrubbery in the 
front, till even the cabman who was 
waiting to convey Mr. Crouch to 
the train might share in the general 
entertainment—that after this quite 
thrilling exhibition Eva and Sybil 
should not refuse to take her place 
at the instrument, and to sing one 
of their simple duets ; for I have ob- 
served that many young ladies who 
sing reserve themselves for occasions 
when invidious comparisons are not 
likely to be made; to say nothing 
of the perfect good taste with which 
they received the young lady’s some- 
what overdone expressions of de- 
light at the treat they had afforded 
her. 
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“So,” said Mr. Paterson, when, 
the second day after that described 
in the foregoing chapter, I went 
down to the office in Gracechurch 
Street to discuss the interminable 
schedule—“ so you want to go into 
Parliament. I wish I had known 
this before you went down to 
Leatherby. I would have made a 
point of introducing you to my 
friend Sheepshanks, for Herries’s 
idea of trying to get you in there 
seems a very good one. I am 
afraid there is no chance of his 
coming to town again this session, 
and I can’t very well go down there 
without some business to take me, 
for this is a sort of thing that must 
be managed carefully. Anyhow, 
there is no hurry in the matter; 
very possibly it may not come to 
anything for some years. The great 
thing is to be on the look out, and 
we are in a position to have the 
first information if the seat is like- 
dy to be vacant. Meanwhile, what 
Herries suggests about your estab- 
lishing yourself down there seems a 
very good one, supposing you fancy 
the neighbourhood.” 

The idea certainly did seem a 
very good one, especially as it would 
keep the sisters together, for Sybil’s 
visit to us could not be indefinitely 
prolonged. But in my restless state 
of mind I felt quite unable to face 
the prospect of settling down to that 
sort of country life. Something 
more than partridge-shooting was 
needed for inducing a habit of 
patience. There was a still stronger 
reason against the plan. The phy- 
sician whom by Mr. Fergusson’s 
advice I had called in to see Eva 
pronounced that her system wanted 
tone, and recommended change of 
air and a course of Kissingen 
waters, so we determined to pay 
that place a visit. Parliament was 


up, and Mr. Paterson wanted to be 
off on his annual visit to his sister 
in Scotland; Herries was about to 
start for America on business ; and 
the progress of scheduling the estate 
was practically suspended. Not that 
there really appeared to be any- 
thing remaining to be done. All 
the more risky investments had 
been withdrawn, and the bulk of 
the property was now concentrated 
in a few good securities—in fact 
there was nothing remaining to- 
wards the completion of the execu- 
tor’s business that might not, so far 
as I could see, be despatched in a 
few hours. But Mr. Paterson was 
not a man to be hurried. Happily 
we are not responsible for our 
thoughts, but it makes me blush 
even now when I call to mind how 
it struck me at the time that the 
estate was now in a handy form for 
a man who wanted to realise it, and 
that it would be a very convenient 
opportunity for doing so when both 
Herries and myself were away, and 
Mr. Roberts the managing clerk also 
bound on a fortnight’s holiday. 
Happily, too, my worthy friend did 
not know the base suspicions with 
which I involuntarily repaid his 
disinterested kindness. 

However, there being no longer a 
reason for staying in town, which 
was already empty and very hot and 
stuffy, we started off with a due 
supply of circular notes and an 
undue supply of luggage, Sybil, 
Eva, the little maid, and myself, all 
full of pleased expectancy, and 
Annette trembling with wonder and 
anxiety at this her second great 
move in life. We took the Rhine 
route, which I believe we enjoyed 
quite as much as the ordinary run 
of travellers; but inasmuch as the 
girls knew no German, and almost 
less French, and my acquaintance 
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with those languages was merely a 
book one, we did not add much to 
the general stock of observation 
which our countrymen have already 
brought to bear on those regions. 
At Kissingen we led the usual 
pottering, purposeless life affected 
by idle people at the smaller Ger- 
man baths, and as Eva had to get 
up early to drink the water, the 
days were not too short. A more 
uninteresting life so far as incidents 
go it would be difficult to conceive, 
yet I look back on that time of 
peace as one of the happiest in my 
life. The day began with a very 
early saunter in deshabille on the 
promenade, while Eva consumed 
about forty tumblers of water to 
the strains of the band. Then back 


to the hotel to make a more com-. 


plete toilet and breakfast. Then a 
morning passed in quiet idling on 
the part of the girls, and German 
lessons on mine. They joined in 
these at first, and we took in a 
German newspaper and used to 
spell through the advertisements in 
turn, but the business was voted 
stupid at length, and I was left to 
take my lessons alone. The music 
was more successful. They had les- 
sons both in the pianoand singing, and 
it was hard to say which of the two 
improved fastest, while for people 
who had never been accustomed to 
settle down to anything, it was sur- 
prising how much they practised. 
In the afternoon we sallied forth 
again to the promenade, where every 
one, as before, spent the time in 
fatiguing himself by slow pacing up 
and down to the music of the band. 
Then there was dinner, and then 
another stroll. 

New acquaintances of course were 
made during our sojourn, nor were 
old acquaintances wanting. Young 
Brodie of the Indian Public Works 
to wit, who lived out on the canals 
near Sirdhina, and used to drive in 
occasionally to partake of station 
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hospitality attired in a _ blanket- 
jumper by way of coat, a mushroom 
pith hat about three feet in diameter, 
and white trousers which might have 
been made fora much smaller brother. 
I confess I did not recognise Brodie 
at first when he accosted me, attired 
in one of Foole’s frock-coats of fault- 
less make, a geranium in his button- 
hole, and altogether from his glossy 
black hat down to his natty boots 
looking more adapted to the meri- 
dian of Bond Street than the free- 
and-easy appearance affected at a 
German bath; while his whilom 
shaggy beard was trimmed toa Van- 
dyke point, and nothing remained 
of his former jungly aspect but the 
incipient baldness due to exposure 
under an Indian sun. “Jamie looks a 
respectable being now,” said Miss 
Brodie, who with her mother was 
being escorted by the newly-returned 
brother through a German tour, “ but 
you never saw such a figure as he 
was when he first came home. I 
hope all the gentlemen in India 
don’t dress like that, for he wants 
me to go back with him when his 
furlough is over, and I am sur 
couldn’t stay there if people are such 
frights.” I assured her that although 
last week’s fashions were not strictly 
followed there, still that the men 
of the canals must not be taken as 
samples, for that they were looked 
on as an exceptional race of wild 
beings. But the great advantage of 
India, I observed, was that in that 
climate people never grew old, a view 
of things which, still more than my 
assurances about the civilisation of 
the country, appeared to reconcile 
that young lady to the prospect of 
exile. Her brother was a young fel- 
low of a little over thirty, and Mrs. 
Brodie had informed me incidentally 
that he was her youngest child. 
Then there was Featherstone of 
the Civil Service, like Mr. Barton a 
commissioner, generally regarded by 
the fellow-residents of his station as 
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the cheeriest of old bachelors, and fa- 
mous for his ladies’ dinner-parties, but 
who now turned up with a fashion- 
able wife and two showy daughters. 
‘It was so hard to leave the chil- 
dren,” Mrs. Featherstone said, as we 
lounged up and down the prome- 
nade, ‘‘ when their education had 
to be looked after; and really my 
health used to be so delicate in 
India; and then my husband had 
bought our house at Brighton, and 
there was a difficulty about finding 
a tenant; and we wanted a home 
for the boys in the holidays; and 
so it seemed better in every way 
that he should leave me at home. 
But these new furlough regulations 
are a great blessing; it is such a 
comfort to have Mr. Featherstone 
home again after being out only 
three years; indeed I don't think I 
could have made this journey alone 
with the girls.” But there is no lot 
in life without its trials, and Mrs. 
Featherstone appeared to be already 
somewhat depressed by the fact that 


in two years her husband would 
complete his full term of service 
and be obliged to retire, “and how 
we are to manage then I am sure I 
don’t know, with three boys at 


school to provide for. Mr. Feather- 
stone’s own expenditure has always 
been very heavy, quite equal in- 
deed to what his pension will be, 
and with our double establishment 
we have never been able to save 
anything.” Mean time, until this 
stroke of ill-fortune should descend 
they were making the best of their 
time ; and for people who saw each 
other only about every five or six 
years they seemed a truly attached 
couple. 

But our principal friends at Kis- 
singen were the Lowders. Mrs. 
Lowder was an invalid, on whose ac- 
count the visit had been made; the 
two girls were nice-looking, clever, 
and a little blue, although straight- 
way on becoming acquainted they 
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fell down and worshipped my two 
companions; but to me secretly 
the great attraction was the father, 
for Sergeant Lowder was member 
for Drymouth, a cheery, pleasant 
fellow, full of conversation, and 
never tired of talking Parliamentary 
shop, as I was certainly never tired 
of listening. And when I observed 
the impression which the House had 
evidently made upon him; how 
this prosperous, well-known advo- 
cate appeared to be scarcely on 
speaking terms with the chiefs of 
his own party, and admitted to me 
in confidence as we sat smoking 
under a lime-tree in the gardens, 
that he never rose to speak without 
trepidation, and how, after being 
five years in the House, he still felt 
himself, to use his own expression, 
“a mere junior ;”—when such was 
the experience of this light of the 
criminal bar, who had spent his 
life on his legs, and was reputed to 
be able to turn any witness inside 
out; with such a precedent before 
me, my heart sank within me as I 
thought of the absurdity of the 
hopes I had allowed myself to 
nourish, that I, an untried stranger, 
should succeed in soaring to higher 
flights where such a man had failed. 

Such reflections were wholesome, 
no doubt; but at this distance from 
England, and when the noise of 
Parliamentary business had died 
away in the recess, the foolish rest- 
lessness which possessed me there 
had to a great extent passed away. 
Nor had I heard anything from the 
firm to keep up any excitement of 
feeling. Mr. Paterson was still, I sup- 
posed, in Scotland; Mr. Herries had 
gone to New York; my last letter 
was one from Mr. Roberts the 
manager, sending a further supply 
of circular notes; and I was becom- 
ing quite settled down to the quiet 
monotonous life we were leading, 
which brought my wife improved 
health daily—the mornings with a 
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German master, the afternoons in 
reading some book aloud, when the 
girls did fancy-work and professed 
to listen, the evenings of music in 
the Lowders’ or our apartments. Six 
weeks had passed away in this fashion, 
and four tumblers of the cold water 
were becoming almost too cold in the 
fresh morning air, when the course 
of our quiet life was interrupted by 
the arrival of a telegram, which we 
found awaiting us on our return one 
evening from a picnic with the Low- 
ders and Featherstones in the neigh- 
bouring mountain woods. 

It ran as follows :— . 

‘From R. Roberts, Gracechurch 
Street, London, to Captain West, 
Hotel de Russie, Kissingen. Mr. 
Paterson thinks a favourable op- 
portunity may soon occur for carry- 
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ing out your wish. He recommends 
your speedy return.” 

It was quite needless to enjoin 
speed. Annette and Sybil sat up 
half the night packing, for the 
latter would not allow Eva to 
exert herself, and we started from 
Kissingen the next morning, and 
travelled homewards as fast as we 
could without undue fatigue to the 
latter. She was delighted with the 
news when I explained its purport, 
knowing my anxiety on the subject, 
but happily did not ask for particu- 
lars as to how I expected to carry 
out my plan, so I was not obliged 
to confess my ignorance, and my 
utter dependence in the matter 
on the friendly firm. For Sybil it 
was sufficient to know that we were 
recalled by business. 


CHAPTER XVI,—THREE CONSPIRATORS VISIT LEATHERBY. 


I telegraphed from Brussels that 
we should arrive in town the same 
evening, and Dobbins the office 
messenger was waiting to meet us 
at the Charing Cross station. Mr. 
Paterson, he reported, was down in 
Lincolnshire, but would be back 
the next day, and begged that we 
would go to Sackville Street as be- 
fore, where everything was ready for 
us. Mr. Herries had returned from 
America the day before, but had 
gone down again to Liverpool that 
morning. 

To Sackville Street accordingly we 
went, and found that Mrs. Benton, 
the good lady who combined the 
functions of cook and housekeeper, 
had prepared dinner for us, and 
Frederic, Mr. Paterson’s man, was 
waiting to receive us, and we were 
soon settled down as comfortably as 
if we had never been absent. But 
the air of Sackville Street seemed 
dirty and thick after Kissingen, and 
a sort of reaction followed the ex- 
citement of the journey. Nor had 


Mr. Paterson left a single line in 
elucidation of his first message ; and 
as the ladies retired almost imme- 
diately after dinner, I wandered out 
to walk down my restlessness, tak- 
ing, as was natural, the route of the 
great building at Westminster, now 
dark and silent. 

Next day, about noon, came a 
telegram from Mr. Paterson from the 
city. He had gone there straight 
on his return, would I go down to 
meet him? Of course I drove down 
to Gracechurch Street at once, 
whither he had arrived by a morn- 
ing train, and in a few minutes the 
reason for our sudden recall was ex- 
plained. The opportunity we had 
talked about, it seemed, was likely 
to occur at once. Lord Stowe was 
very ill, and gradually sinking, and 
would not outlive the week. “TI 
have just come from his lordship’s 
place,” Mr. Paterson went on to say. 
“We are not his lawyers, although 
we have been employed by him and 
Lord Wraymouth at different times. 
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His regular lawyer is a solicitor at 
Lincoln; but the latter asked my 
advice about certain testamentary 
arrangements his lordship desired 
to make, and so I went down. And 
this, you see, is how I have become 
acquainted with the facts. If we 
had been the family lawyers, I 
should have considered myself 
bound in confidence to say nothing 
about the matter, indeed not to act 
without first taking note of Lord 
Wraymouth’s wishes. And of 
course all I am saying now is in 
confidence. But the fact is, the 
seat at Leatherby will be vacant 
before the end of the week, and 
Lord Wraymouth is away yachting 
in Greece with his daughters (for- 
tunately Lady Wraymouth is at 
home and with the earl), so that there 
is really no opportunity of acting with 
him, or consulting him in the mat- 
ter. The succession to his seat will 


be settled before he can get home. 
If you are to take advantage of this 
opportunity it will be necessary to 


act at once. Now the question is 
what is the best thing to be done?” 

Thereon we fell to discussing the 
matter. Mr. Paterson’s idea of the 
proper line of action was, that he 
should write to Mr. Sheepshanks, 
informing him of the probable va- 
cancy in the representation of the 
borough, and asking for his support 
on my behalf; and although this 
seemed hardly a vigorous way of 
setting to work, or a fitting sequence 
to our rapid flight from Kissingen, 
still I did not like to press my kind 
friend to do more than he felt in- 
clined to undertake himself, more 
especially in a matter turning on 
the death of a man who was still 
alive; and accordingly 1 was writing 
a letter to Mr. Sheepshanks at Mr. 
Paterson’s dictation, and in his 
name—he never wrote a letter with 
his own hand if he could help it, 
but generally called in a clerk to 
act as amanuensis —when Mr. Herries 
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and his travelling bags arrived from 
Liverpool, and he came straightway 
into Mr. Paterson’s room, and after 
greetings the nature of our occupa- 
tion was explained to him. 

Herries was for more vigorous 
action at once. Everything de- 
pended on taking steps quickly. 
There would be a dozen men after 
the seat as soon as the news got 
abroad, as it would have done al- 
ready if Lord Wraymouth had 
been at home; the -Treasury whip 
would be writing to Mr. Sheep- 
shanks to ask his support for some 
candidate and a promise would be 
given, and we should be too late. 

‘“*T don’t see myself,” said Herries, 
“any difference between acting be- 
fore a man’s actually dead, and 
acting before he is buried, and that 
you will have to do in any case if 
you really mean business. Writing 
will never do here. Suppose Mr. 
Sheepshanks were to ask for further 
information, or to propose condi- 
tions, then there will be a reply and 
further writing and delay, and so 
the chance will be lost. Besides, 
the matter of this vacancy may 
have got wind already; who knows 
but what a letter may go down 
from the Treasury whip by the same 
post? He may have telegraphed 
already, very likely, and Mr. Sheep- 
shanks is a stanch man by the 
Government. No, no; everything 
will turn on an hour or two, depend 
on it. The best plan is to go down 
at once and see him yourself. I 
think Captain West should go too, 
and be ready to give any explana- 
tions needed, or guarantees for the 
genuine liberalness of his principles.” 

Mr. Herries was so strong on this 
point that his partner soon agreed 
to the plan, and proposed starting 
the following morning, as it was 
now two o'clock, and there was no 
reasonable train available; but the 
former insisted on the value of time, 
and urged that we should go down 
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by the night mail. I felt that this 
was the right thing to do, if we 
went at all, but did not like to say 
anything, for my elderly friend was 
evidently tired from his morning’s 
journey; but his younger partner, 
whose normal state it was to spend 
the night in a _ railway carriage, 
thereby, as he said, saving the day 
for business, made light of the half- 
expressed objections, and so it was 
arranged accordingly; and Herries, 
after leaving the room, put in his 
head again to say that he would go 
too, and was out of the house before 
Mr. Paterson could stop him. 

I returned to Sackville Street to 
order, on Mr. Paterson’s behalf, an 
early dinner, leaving him to follow 
after he had transacted some busi- 
ness. Eva was delighted when I 
told her that there was a possibility 
of my becoming member for Leath- 
erby in place of Lord Wraymouth, 
although she could not understand 
why that nobleman should be ob- 
liged to retire from the representa- 


tion; but still more at the prospect 
opened of going down shortly to see 


her aunt. It was agreed, however, 
that Sybil shouid be told for the 
present only that I was called down 
to Leatherby on business, but busi- 
ness quite unconnected with the 
little house in Church Street. 

After dinner, Mr. Paterson and I 
set off for,Paddington to catch the 
night mail. This was the first time 
Eva and I had been separated, and 
the back drawing-room was witness 
to a tender parting while Mr. Paterson 
followed Frederic and the luggage 
down to the hall; nor could my gentle 
wife restrain a tear or two, although 
I should not be absent for more 
than a couple of days at most, while 
receiving the ten-pound note which 
[ made over to her in case money 
should be needed, the first she ever 
had possession of, I think, for 
hitherto I had been paymaster on 
all occasions. 
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It appeared at first that Herries 
would not be of the party, but he 
came rushing out of the ticket-room 
on to the platform at the last 
moment, followed by Dobbins the 
messenger carrying his travelling- 
bags and rug (that useful creature, 
by the way, seemed to spend a con- 
siderable part of his tife on railway 
platforms), to whom, standing at 
the carriage-door, he conveyed a@ 
string of messages and instructions 
up to the last instant. 

Knowing how emphatically his 
time was money, and what a quan- 
tity of travelling he had on his own 
account, I felt quite uneasy that 
Herries should be coming down too, 
and I took the opportunity of his 
partner having settled down to a 
nap to apologise for giving him se 
much trouble. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Herries. 
‘‘When I take up a thing, I like to 
go through with it. Besides, if we 
manage this job well, it will save 
a lot of trouble by-and-by, for of 
course you won't be satisfied till 
you get what you want; and be- 
tween ourselves,” he added, drop- 
ping his voice, “although I don’t 
know a man in London with a 
sounder judgment than Paterson, 
still, you see, he is not so young as 
he was, and he may not be quite so 
alive as I am to the value of time 
in affairs of this kind, where a few 
hours or minutes may be decisive 
one way or the other. So altozether 
my coming may be of use.” 

With this Mr Herries tucked his 
railway rug round him, and adjust- 
ing his spectacles firmly on his nose, 
prepared for sleep. I tried to fol- 
low his example, but in vain; the 
excitement of the prospect before 
us was too great. There is no time 
when the brain conjures up images 
of the past and visions of the future 
more busily than during a sleepless 
railway journey. The motion of 
the train imparts a sort of exaltation 
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to the brain, though its activity may 
be exerted in a purposeless, incon- 
secutive fashion. Thus as we rattled 
along, scene after scene of my life 
came up; my landing in India and 
the enjoyment of all the novelty 
that awaits first-comers there; my 
first campaign; my appointment to 
the horse artillery ; my service in the 
secretariat; return to military duty ; 
the season at Sirmoori ending in my 
captivity ; the pig-sticking party on 
the banks of the Ganges; the news 
of accession to fortune; Jove-making ; 
the Barton family; marriage; the 
journey home, and horrible anxiety 
it occasioned, now passed away like 
a bad dream; my first acquaintance 
with Mr. Paterson, and the ridicu- 
lous suspicions that would force 
themselves on my mind, do what [ 
might to keep them down; our 
visit to Leatherby and Eva’s gentle 
aunt, and Harry Perkins and all the 
people there; our picnic in Thorpe 
woods; and then, for the first time, 
there flashed upon me the recollec- 
tion of my conversation with Mr 
Wergusson, and the hopes he con- 
fided to me about bringing in Squire 
Drew as member for the borough 
whenever a vacancy should occur. 
As all that had passed on that occa- 
sion was recalled to mind, a feeling 
quite of horror came over me at the 
possible misconstruction that might 
be put on my conduct in thus steal- 
ing a march on the other side, and 
after a bad quarter of an hour, I took 
the opportunity of a general waking 
up at Swindon to explain my di- 
lemma to Herries. How it had 
suddenly occurred to me that my 
going down in this way to Leatherby, 
where I was already known, would 
certainly be observed; the difficulty 
of accounting for my visit to friends, 
while to conceal its object would 
seem unfair to the Conservatives, 
whose intentions I had become ac- 
quainted with unintentionally, yet 
so to speak in confidence. 


My companion, however, made 
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light of these difficulties. ‘As for 
being seen,” he said, “‘we shall get 
here before it is light, and as Sheep- 
shanks lives out of the town, and 
never has any company, why, you 
may come and go without anybody 
being a bit the wiser.” 

“But then it seems so like steal- 
ing a march on the other side.”’ 

“That is just what we want to 
do. It is everything in such matters 
to be first in the field.” 

““Of course, and if I were a per- 
fect stranger to the place, it would 
be all well enough. But than hay- 
ing been taken into the confidence 
of the other party, as it were, I 
confess I feel as if almost treacher- 
ous to be acting behind their backs.” 

“Well, but then this other party, 
as you call it, what does it really 
consist of? 1 have always under- 
stood that it did not exist. Did 
Drew himself tell you that he meant 
to come forward and fight whenever 
this vacancy happened ?” 

“T can’t say that he did. It 
was my friend the doctor who con- 
fided to me the hopes of their party 
to secure one of the two seats in 
the borough by-and-by.” 

“Well, but, now really all this 
seems to me very shadowy and 
vague. If it had been a gentleman 
of my profession who worked the 
party, there might have been some- 
thing in it; but the idea of being 
hindered by—I don’t want to say 
anything against your friend, but 
you may be pretty sure that a 
country doctor will be much too 
anxious to kzep his practice to- 
gether, and too busy into the bar- 
gain, to meddle much with politics. 
And merely because this gentleman 
told you he should like to see a mem- 
ber returned of his way of thinking ? 
Really, Captain West, you must 
excuse my saying that I cannot 
see the force of your scruples.” 

*“T am very conscious that [ 
must seem unreasonable; and, as 
you put the case, it looks absurd 
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enough; but I cannot well make 
you understand how the thing came 
about, or the sort of relation I stand 
on with the other people in this 
matter. Here is Drew’s daughter, 
a most intimate friend of Mrs. West, 
brought up together, and living in 
the same house for years ; and now 
to go down secretly and make ar- 
rangements for cutting out her 
father! Upon my word, I don’t 
see how I am to do it.” 

“Well, I must say, Captain 
West,” replied Herries, settling him- 
self back in his corner of the car- 
riage with an air of vexation, ‘it 1s 
a pity you did not think of these 
things before we started. If aman is 
to be thrown off an election by every 
fanciful notion that comes upper- 
most or because somebody else wants 
the seat, he had better give up the 
idea of Parliament altogether.” 

As I looked at Mr. Paterson 
taking his uneasy night’s rest op- 
posite, his face having slipped down 
into his comforter, till merely the 
top of his nose appeared, one eye 
covered with his wig, now all awry 
under the jolting, and thought how 
the good-natured old gentleman had 
given up his proper night’s rest 
through disinterested kindness on 
my behalf, and how my other com- 
panion had scarcely passed an hour 
out of a railway carriage since his 
return from America, and that he 
too had taken the matter up ap- 
parently through sheer friendliness, 
I felt very keenly the ungracious 
aspect my conduct would present to 
both of them, and perhaps still 
more so the ludicrousness of the 
situation, embarrassing as it seemed. 

“You are quite justified in feel- 
ng annoyed,” I answered after a 
pause; “and of course, I ought to 
have foreseen these complications 
sooner. But please do rot misun- 
derstand me. I am quite prepared 
to contest the election against any 
man. My difficulty does not lie 
there. What I am doubtful about 
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is the propriety of doing so without 
giving fair notice to the other side, 
especially as I had in confidence 
been made acquainted to a certain 
extent with their plans.” 

“But you are not going to con- 
test an election. What you are 
going to do is to put certain ques- 
tions to Mr. Sheepshanks, Surely 
he is the proper person to speak to 
first? There can be no call either in 
honour or common-sense to go run- 
ning about Leatherby telling every- 
body that you have come down to 
ask Mr. Sheepshanks a favour ?” 

“That way of putting the thing 
no doubt makes me look absurd. 
but———_” 

‘‘ Besides,” interrupted Herries, 
to whom this argument had come 
up quite suddenly, and who there- 
fore spoke as if he had kept it in 
view all along, “ supposing that Mr. 
Sheepshanks is committed already 
to some other applicant, or that for 
any other reason he declines to sup- 


port you, would you not look rather 


foolish if you had let it be known 
that you had asked him ?” 

“Certainly that way of putting 
it has great force.” 

“T can’t see how there can be 
any other way of looking at it. Let 
us hear first what Sheepshanks says 
about the matter; and if he goes in 
to back you up, there will be time 
enough then to consider your line of 
action. If he doesn’t, why the less 
said about our journey the better.” 

This reasoning appeared at the 
time unanswerable, and indeed it 
was an immense comfort to have 
my qualms of conscience thus laid 
to rest; but I objected that I could 
not hope to keep my visit a secret: 
the people at the station would be 
sure to recognise me. 

“Well, for the matter of that, it 
will be quite dark when we arrive, 
but this train does not go on to 
Leatherby ; we shall have to stop at 
the junction, and I told Dobbins to 
telegraph for a carriage to meet us 
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there, so we shall drive through 
Leatherby without being seen.” 

To this there seemed to be no- 
thing more to be replied, and I 
think we both fell asleep eventually, 
to awake at the Leatherby junction. 
It was still quite dark, but I thought 
I could detect the Fergusson mare 
as one of the pair in the carriage 
awaiting us, and as I carried my bag 
across the platform and deposited it 
in the carriage I turned my coat- 
collar well up to prevent detection. 

While on the way to the house, 
which lay about two miles beyond 
the town, I referred to the discus- 
sion which had taken place coming 
down, and said to Mr. Paterson that 
although Mr. Herries had satisfied 
the scruples I felt about the expe- 
dition generally, I still felt uneasy 
about the possession of the secret 
regarding Lord Wraymouth and his 
father. But Mr. Paterson observed 
that the information was not mine 
but his, and conveyed to me in confi- 
dence ; and added that at any rate 
it would be sufficient to let this 
point stand over till Mr. Sheep- 
shanks had the news. He might 
be safely trusted to take whatever 
action was needed and proper in 
a matter which concerned his old 
friend and fellow-membker. There 
was nothing to be objected to so 
sensible a view, and we drove on in 
silence till our journey came to an 
end. Indeed the old gentleman 
looked tired and crusty, and not 
disposed for conversation. 

Mr. Sheepshanks’ house and 
grounds lay in the valley of the Yew 
leading to Thorpe, which here ex- 
panded to a width sufficient to con- 
tain, besides some fields, a good-sized 
lawn and gardens with an acre or 
two of wood, all on the bank of the 
river, and separated from the main 
road by a thick-set hedge. We were 
not expected, for at Mr. Herries’s sug- 
gestion no announcement had been 
sent of our coming, and the foot- 
man and a housemaid were in the 
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act of shaking out the door-mats on 
the hall-steps, in a manner sugges- 
tive of a well-regulated flirtation 
between the two, notwithstanding 
the depressing influence of the chill 
morning fog which lay heavy on the 
lawn. My. Paterson was at once 
recognised and we were shown into 
the dining-room which looked 
cheerless and half-swept, and alto- 
gether our party seemed rather for- 
lorn, the old gentleman especially, 
unshorn and unkempt, with his wig 
still awry, and I could not resist the 
feeling that we had come on a fool’s 
errand. But the spirits of most of 
us are under the influence of ex- 
ternal things; the coffee and tea 
brought in and the warm fire made 
while our rooms were being got ready 
soon revived the party; and as we 
went up to dress, the butler, who 
had just taken in the news of our 
arrival to his master’s room, together 
with a jug of hot water of a size 
suggesting that the latter came to 
maturity before the days of tubbing, 
brought back word that Mr. Sheep- 
shanks would be glad to see Mr. 
Paterson at eight o’clock in his 
study, and by that time my friend 
descended to the appointment look- 
ing quite a different man—shaven, 
his wig neatly brushed, brisk and 
cheery as ever. Herries meanwhile 
took a stroll in the garden, and 
I looked out of the breakfast-room 
window upon the river, the same 
stream that ran past Miss Barton’s 
garden, feeling too excited for com- 
panionship ; feeling also very much 
like a schoolboy whose papa has gone 
in to see the head-master and ask leave 
to take him out for the day ; watch- 
ing in a feeble way the ducks which 
had waddled up from the river and 
stood in a row on the lawn before 
the window. Their presence and 
expectation were presently explained 
by the entry of their mistress into 
the room, a middle-aged, delicate- 
looking, and shy lady, Miss Sheep- 
shanks, who was evidently puzzled 
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to account for my visit, but quite 
incurious; it was explained suffi- 
ciently no doubt by my being in 
company with her old friend. Hap- 
pily the ducks and the feeding of 
them did duty for conversation, and 
presently we were joined by Herries, 
and shortly afterwards by the other 
two gentlemen, when I could see from 
Mr. Paterson’s face that he was sat- 
isfied with what had passed, while 
Mr. Sheepshank’s greeting was cor- 
dial and agreeable. 

During breakfast the conversation 
was quite general. That over, Mr. 
Paterson signified that Mr. Sheep- 
shanks wished to confer with us 
both, and we retired to his study. 
I looked to where Herries was stand- 
ing, making a sort of mute inquiry 
whether he should not be invited to 
make one of the party, but neither 
Mr. Paterson nor Mr. Sheepshanks 
responded to the appeal, and as 
Herries did not seem to expect to be 
asked I passed in. 

Mr. Paterson then in his quiet 


way at once fell to business, sitting 
well back in an easy-chair, with his 
legs crossed, his elbows resting on 
the arms, and fingers pressed to- 


gether. Mr. Sheepshanks sat more 
upright, with his head a little on 
one side, and occasionally refreshing 
himself with a pinch of snuff. Mr. 
Paterson’s communication, for Mr. 
Sheepshanks hardly spoke, was that 
the latter accepted his description of 
my soundness in political opinions 
and general eligibility—he must, I 
presume, have spoken much more 
warmly behind my back than he did 
now, to have carried his friend so 
heartily into the matter—and was 
prepared to give me his full support 
in the event of the vacancy occurring, 
with the proviso, however, that the 
Government agent should be first 
consulted. It was only due to 
the Government, Mr. Sheepshanks 
thought, especially as Lord Wray- 
mouth was a member of it, that he 
should ascertain whether there was 
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any one connected with it in parti- 
cular need of a seat just now. If 
the Government had no special de- 
sire to be served at the present 
moment, then I could come forward 
with Mr. Sheepshanks’ full support. 

I could not, under the circum- 
stances, sympathise with his stanch- 
ness to his party so much as perhaps 
it deserved, but I could thoroughly 
appreciate his friendliness in thus 
taking up the cause of a perfect 
stranger so heartily, still more the 
great and disinterested kindness of 
our common friend who had brought 
about the arrangement. 

Mr. Paterson then mentioned what 
they thought should be done. First 
the Secretary to the Treasury must 
be referred to, but simultaneous pre- 
parations should be quietly made for 
organising a committee and inviting 
the support of the more influential 
residents of the place. At this point 
Mr. Herries was summoned to join in 
the deliberation, and he at once pro- 
posed to return by the first train, and 
see the Secretary if possible before 
night. As regards local action, it 
was explained that Mr. Sheepshanks 
could not take any direct part 
in the affair; but his Leatherby 
agent and factory manager would 
both of them no doubt be ready 
to serve on the committee, which 
would be the same thing as if he 
did so himself. The great thing, 
however, would be to bespeak the 
aid of Mr. Rupert Bowles, who was 
the most active politician in the 
place; and accordingly the three 
gentlemen set off in Mr. Sheep- 
shanks’ carriage, which had been 
waiting some time at the door, to 
call together on that gentleman, 
after which Herries was to start for 
town, first telegraphing to the Trea- 
sury whip to secure an appointment 
if possible for that evening. I 
would fain have returned too, to get 
out of what appeared to be a false 
position, but could not well desert 
Mr. Paterson, who needed a night 
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in bed after his fatigues ; so it was 
agreed that we two should remain 
till the following day. 

The morning, I am bound to say, 
was along one. Miss Sheepshanks 
was shy, and apparently unaccus- 
tomed to society of any kind, lead- 
ing the life of a recluse. I learnt 
afterwards that, when first her fa- 
ther settled in the place and built 
his factory, a struggling man driven 
from the north by strikes, the county 
people had kept aloof from him; 
and afterwards when he became the 
richest man within twenty miles 
(even if the income rumour assigned 
to him were divided by four), he 
declined their advances, either by 
way of resenting their behaviour or 
because he had become accustomed 
to his solitary position, and occupied 
himself solely in business and good 
works, never appearing in public 
except to take the chair at a public 
meeting, and never speaking even 
then a word more than could be 
helped. Family sorrows may have 
had their influence too over his way 
of life: he had lost an only son, and 
his married daughter and her hus- 
band ; and there now only remained 
to him the grandson at Harrow, des- 
tined, if he survived the fatal damp- 
ness of these low-lying meadows, to 
succeed him in the mill and his seat, 
and the middle-aged spinster with 
whom I was now endeavouring to 
maintain a conversation that should 
have the semblance of interest on 
either side. In her way Miss 
Sheepshanks was as unsophisticated 
as Aunt Emily; certainly her ac- 
quaintance with people was smaller, 
for she never accompanied her fa- 
ther in his visits to London; and I 
suspect this was the first occasion of 
her meeting with a military man, at 
any rate a captain of horse artillery. 
However,’ everybody is interested 
about: something, if you can only 
find out what it is; and next after 
her nephew her poultry and garden 
and the village schools occupied 
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Miss Sheepshanks’ attention, and 
in going the round of these we be- 
came quite animated. Truly grate- 
ful, too, did I feel to a certain tame 
duck of special rarity and plumage, 
a dissertation on whose merits de- 
tained us for five minutes on the 
gravel path inside the highroad be- 
fore emerging on the village green ; 
for while under the shelter of the 
hedge who should ride past but 
Drew himself, on his market-day 
visit to Leatherby, riding slowly 
along on the grassy side, close to 
the hedge, avoiding the hot Septem- 
ber sun. 

Our tour ended, I repaired to my 
room to write the draft of my ad- 
dress to the electors, but deferred 
this undertaking for a nap, from 
which I was awakened by the return 
of Mr. Paterson. Mr. Rupert Bowles 
had been visited and had entered 
heartily into the affair, and Mr. 
Scrap, the leading attorney, had 
been summoned to the mill and was 
also secured. Both these gentiemen, 
as well as Mr. Hunter, the mill- 
manager, were coming to dinner, 
an announcement which evidently 
caused Miss Sheepshanks some 
trepidation, and her disappearance 
to the offices for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Paterson and I then set to 
work upon the address, which we 
got through just as Mr. Sheepshanks 
returned from his counting-house, and 
while reading it over a telegram for 
the former was brought in from the 
Leatherby station. It was from the 
lawyer at Lincoln and as follows: 
“Lord Stowe expired at half-past 
seven o'clock this morning.” It had 
been addressed to the office in Grace- 
church Street and thence forwarded 
on. Now, even if the telegraph 
clerk’s education and knowledge of 
the aristocracy had not brought him 
to the point of understanding the 
relation between this event and the 
representation of Leatherby, the 
event would certainly be notified in 
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next morning’s papers. I proposed, 
therefore, to walk into Leatherby 
and announce myself at once, but Mr. 
Paterson suggested that all I could 
announce was that I had asked Mr. 
Sheepshanks to support me and had 
only so far got a conditional answer, 
and this objection to immediate ac- 
tion seemed unanswerable. 

However, the address was com- 
pleted to our mutual satisfaction and 
despatched by messenger to Mr. 
Handsaw, the Leatherby agent, to 
be sent up in charge of a trusty 
messenger by the evening train to 
town, and thence carried to a cer- 
tain printing-office, which was 
warned by telegraph of his coming. 
The needful copies could thus be 
printed off during the night and 
brought down by early train the 
next morning, ready for posting up 
soon after mid-day, if the Treasury 
whip’s reply should be auspicious. 

Messrs. Rupert Bowles, Scrap, and 
Hunter came to dinner; the even- 
ing would have been a dull one 
without them, for both our host and 
his daughter were almost silent, and 
Mr. Paterson was tired after his 
night’s journey, But Mr. Bowles, a 
hale man with snow-white hair and 
whiskers, a ruddy face and dark 
eyes, kept us all from going to sleep, 
speaking in a loud cheery voice with 
a somewhat provincial, or, at least, 
homely accent. Mr. Scrap was a 
tall, thin, gentlemanly-looking man, 
with a long, slightly-hooked nose, 
a stoop, and a double neckcloth and 
high shirt collar that must have been 
worth ever so much per annum as 
a professional advertisement. <A 
lawyer with that neck-tie must be 
a safe adviser. No direct allusions 
were made to the matter in hand so 
long as Miss Sheepshanks or the 
servants remained in the room ; but 
afterwards the conversation came 
round at once to the point, and it 
was surprising to see the unreserved 
way in which the two visitors ac- 
cepted me upon trust ; whether it was 
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the effect of Mr. Paterson’s recom- 
mendation, or the all-sufficiency of 
being Mr. Sheepshanks’ nominee, 
certainly they never even so much 
as put me through my paces, but 
seemed to regard the whole matter 
as settled. ‘ You must stand up for 
the old place, Captain West,” said 
Mr. Bowles ; “ Lord Wraymouth has 
always been a true friend to us. 
There’s young Slowe, Dr. Slowe’s 
son, a clerk in the post-office, and 
doing uncommonly well I’m told, 
and Humphries too in the Poor 
Law Board, and quite high up in it 
now ;” and he went on to enumer- 
ate various other preferments con- 
ferred, from which it appeared that 
Lord Wraymouth, who in the course 
of his long public career had been 
the round of almost all the state de- 
partments, without ever rising, how- 
ever, to the top of any, had left 
behind him a legacy in each in the 
shape of a son of some deserving 
inhabitant, including, as Mr. Bowles 
might have added, but did not at 
the time, that promising member 
of the civil service, Mr. Rupert 
Bowles, junior, or, as he styled him- 
self on his card, Mr. R. Podger 
Bowles (Mrs. Bowles was a Miss 
Podger), a clerk in the Treasury, and 
regarded by the rising generation 
of Leatherby as the personification 
of London fashion, whose name 
appeared every year in the list of 
visitors at Lady Elizabeth Merri- 
field’s receptions, and other distin- 
guished entertainments. 

I ventured to observe that these 
recognitions of Leatherby merit most 
probably dated from a time prior to 
the introduction of open competi- 
tion, and Mr. Bowles admitted that 
these were degenerate days ; where- 
on we fell to discussing the hunting 
capabilities of the country, and the 
chances of finding some place in the 
neighbourhood, where Mrs. West and 
I could settle down for the winter. 
Mr. Scrap’s remarks during our little 
private conversation by the tea-table 
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turned principally on the desire of 
Mrs. Scrap to become better ac- 
quainted with me, and the regard 
she had always entertained for Eva. 
Politeness prevented my replying 
that I had never heard Eva ex- 
press any similar feeling, nor could 
I remember indeed having seen that 
lady among the numerous callers 
during our visit. 

There was, of course, some talk 
about the prospect of a contested 
election, and I found it was gener- 
ally understood that the other party 
would at least try to bring Drew 
forward ; but Mr. Scrap was very de- 
cided that he had not the ghost of 
a chance, while Mr. Bowles doubted 
whether he would be got to face the 
expense. Not a word, by the way, 


was said about the expenses on our 
side, but I knew this matter might 
safely be leftin Mr. Paterson’s hands, 
and, moreover, felt perfectly indiffer- 
ent about it. 

The next morning was beautiful 
enough to tempt the veriest sluggard 


from his bed, much less a man who 
had not yet lost the habit of early 
rising; but I had scarcely dressed, 
and was stepping into the garden, 
when the servant handed me a tele- 
gram from Mr. Paterson’s room which 
had just arrived, and to receive 
which the old gentleman had been 
awakened an hour before his proper 
time. It was from Herries: “ Glis- 
sereene entirely agrees, and thinks 
the proposed arrangement very suit- 
able.” Glissereene was the Treasury 
whip. Here, then, were all the ob- 
stacles removed so far as could be 
seen. My success so far seemed 
wonderful. I was obliged to take 
a sharp turn round the garden to 
keep down the elation of spirits this 
news caused, and, on returning, 
found Mr. Sheepshanks coming out 
for his morning stroll, for he too 
was an early man. He admitted 
that there was now no longer any 
need for concealment, and I there- 
fore arranged to walk into Leatherby, 
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there being just time to get there 
for Miss Barton’s half-past eight 
o'clock breakfast, and Mr. Paterson 
would pick me up on his way to 
catch the ten o’clock train. After 
all it would be a cheap bit of can 
dour, for the news would probably 
not get beyond Aunt Emily’s house- 
hold before the afternoon, and the 
handbills and posters were due from 
town by two. Accordingly, bidding 
appropriate adieus to my hosts, I set 
off in the fresh morning air along the 
dusty road, passing on my way the 
celebrated spot whence, looking back, 
you see the view which reminded 
Deedes, R.A., of the Trossachs. 

The household in Church Street 
were at prayers when I arrived, as 
I could infer from Hannah’s stealthy 
movement out of the parlour to an- 
swer my knock, and from the fact 
that her sister, the cook, was dis- 
covered in that apartment on my 
entry there. My appearance ex- 
cited of course much surprise, and 
I had to assure everybody several 
times over that no accident had 
happened either to Eva or Sybil, or 
even to Annette. Mary Drew was 
absent, having gone on a visit to 
friends at Stampton, so, as I sat 
down to breakfast with the two 
elder ladies, my news was the easier 
to tell; but it took some time for 
them to apprehend its purport clear- 
ty, if indeed Miss Honoria under- 
stood what it was about after all, 
which seemed doubtful. Under the 
circumstances I felt no scruple in 
asking them to say nothing on the 
matter till they should hear of it 
from outside, which would be early 
in the afternoon when the address 
arrived from town. This would 
give my supporters the satisfaction 
of being the first to communicate 
the news. Breakfast over, the car- 
riage with Mr. Paterson called to 
pick me up, and I started with him 
for town, leaving the aunts in great 
joy at the prospect of their nieces’ 
speedy return. 
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Wr have often been told that 
there is nothing so interesting to 
mankind as those records of indivi- 
dual men which reveal to us a real 
personality in real circumstances, 
such as we are capable of comparing 
and contrasting with our own. The 
same principle, somewhat widened 
out and extended, applies to nations 
as well as individuals. Notwith- 
standing all the commonplaces of 
the traveller, with which we are so 
familiar, every intelligent attempt 
to set our next neighbours before us 
in their daily habits and the fashion 
of their lives is full of interest. In 
England, however, our custom of 
travelling, and the feeling common 
to most educated persons that they 
themselves know as much about 
other countries as any but the very 
wisest and most experienced ob- 
servers can tell them, has damped 
the production of those books of 


national gossip, if we may use such 
an expression, which are in general 
such strange compounds of foolish- 
ness and good sense—of the true 


and the absolutely false. An Eng- 
lishman who would write such a 
200k about France as the ‘ Notes 
on England’ of M. Taine, would, we 
fear, be viewed with more derision 
than admiration by his countrymen ; 
and such readers as he attained, 
would probably peruse his book 
with an incipient sense of offence, 
holding it, consciously or not, as an 
impertinence that he should thus 
have ventured to claim superior in- 
formation. Yet we have not on this 
account lost our interest in the 
people next door. On the con- 
trary, our deeper acquaintance with 
them (or, at least, what we suppose 
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to be our deeper acquaintance) leads 
us to inquiries more solemn in 
their character, and to conclusions 
quite as sweeping, and not so easily 
disproved when they are erroneous, 
as those which rest upon mere mat- 
ters of fact. Such a book as the 
collection of essays lately published 
by Mr. Henry Reeve, and entitled 
‘Royal and Republican France,’ * 
takes much higher ground than the 
notes of any tourist. Framed with- 
out any distinct plan, following the 
course of literature rather than that 
of events, a collection of critical 
essays on French books, written 
during a period which has been of 
the deepest importance to France, 
and has changed, and over again 
changed, the face of affairs within 
her, becomes, almost unconsciously, 
a work upon French history. A 
certain amount of intention, if only 
so much as is implied in a dis- 
tinct personal appreciation of the 
subject, gives at once significance 
and importance to the collection ; 
and without being full or perfect, 
the book of Mr. Reeve is enough 
to lead the reader on from one 
salient point to another, leaving 
him in possession of a thread of 
philosophical guidance over much 
broken ground, by which his recol- 
lections as well as the information 
he has acquired, may gain the value 
of continuity and coherence. The 
confusion into which the mind is 
thrown by every first attempt to 
master a period of history—the im- 
possibility at first of sifting the im- 
portant from the unimportant, and 
determining which fact affects the 
grand question and which belongs 
to the details of the day—becomes 
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doubly bewildering when the period 
we study is recent, and all the side- 
lights of individual recollections and 
opinions come in to bewilder the 
searcely-settled historical view. In 
the midst of this perplexity such a 
book as Mr. Reeve’s is a real advan- 
tage to the reader who wishes to 
discover some articulate connection 
between the different chapters of 
the tumultuous tragedy which has 
been so often acted and reacted in 
France. ‘The papers collected in 
these volumes,” he says, “ were first 
written and published in various 
Reviews, at intervals extending over 
a period of nearly thirty years. 
But although the occasions and in- 
cidents by which they were origi- 
nally suggested were diverse and 
multifarious, they have not the less 
a common purpose—to trace through- 
out the history and politics of 
modern France, the causes and 


results of the Revolution which has 
profoundly affected the forms of 
government and the state of society 


in that country.” It is therefore 
the Revolution which is, in a 
manner, the subject of this book 
—not in the lurid and _ terrible 
pictures of 93, which have been 
so often set before us; but in its 
more subtle influences—in the pro- 
found unsettling of all men’s works 
and ways, the overthrow of the Old 
World, the invention: of a fantastic 
new one, with new creeds and pre- 
judices, of which it has been the 
origin. The world once hoped, 
fondly and foolishly as it has proved, 
that it had got rid of that appalling 
apparition which frightened it half 
out of its senses, and that the French 
Revolution had disappeared like 
other ghosts. But it did not re- 
quire the experience of the last two 
years to convince many thoughtful 
people that the ghost was far from 
being laid, and the world far from 
being done with it. The principles 
of ’89 have been claimed by all 
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liberal Frenchmen as the stand- 
ing-ground and foundation of their 
liberties—even by many to whom 
the Revolution could convey only 
images of horror; and there can be 
little doubt that the tremendous 
events which followed, and which 
were as little in accord with the 
principles of ’89 as with the New 
Testament, made a still deeper im- 
pression on the minds of the people. 
These events taught the lawless 
their power. They taught the mis- 
erable what strength lay in their 
numbers, and how, if luxury itself 
was not attainable, it was always 
possible for a bitter and exasperated 
crowd to revenge itself upon those 
who possessed it. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most terrible of all the 
results of the Revolution has been 
precisely that one which, according 
to its first theory, was rendered im- 
possible—the division of classes— 
which has become a much more 
profound and_ essential division 
than any which mere external cir- 
cumstances could make. The vast 
internal rent and severance which 
exists in France between the reason- 
able class, which desires a_practi- 
cable and honest liberty, and the 
masses who long to be delivered 
from every bond, whether of law or 
nature, is one which is much more 
appalling, and much less likely to 
be ever mended, than even the most 
tremendous division between rich 
and poor, noble and common. Di- 
visions of rank do not annihilate 
the unity of human nature, but 
divisions of this description do. 
The very existence of the multitude 
of ignorant people who, in France, 
believe it possible to annihilate all 
the laws of political economy, and 
to set up an arbitrary rule in so- 
ciety as tyranuous as the ancien 
régime, only differing from it in the 
fact that the privileges of the new 
reign are transferred to the other 
extremity of society—from the rich 
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to the poor—is an instance of the 
power of the Revolution such as 
nothing can equal. Mr. Reeve, as 
we shall see, takes this into serious 
consideration as one of the most 
important features of the crisis ; and 
he also affords us an admirable 
sketch of the position and circum- 
stances of that remnant of able, en- 
lightened, and high-minded French- 
men, who, for the last twenty years, 
have been set aside from all share 
in the practical management of their 
country, and who, hating the tyr- 
anny of the Empire on the one hand, 
and still more deeply hating the 
tyranny of the mob on the other, 
have been driven together like a 
hunted herd, threatened on both 
sides, and without sufficient agree- 
ment among themselves to main- 
tain even a bold front to their adver- 
saries. We cannot conceive of any 
sadder or more hopeless position, or 
one which calls for profounder sym- 
pathy. So long as the majority of 
a people believe that liberty can be 
procured by a periodical whirl round 


of society, in which everything that 
is undermost shall come uppermost, 
and by which all the laws of natural 


equilibrium shall be annihilated, 
the prospect is a very bad one for 
the lovers of true and practicable 
freedom. It is true that nature, 
whose laws cannot be annihilated, 
asserts herself after every whirl, and 
sets the lower side under once more 
as soon as she has placed somebody 
uppermost who can, at least tem- 
porarily, wield something like autho- 
rity; but the fact that the French 
people, with al] their logical power, 
have remained unconvinced by these 
perpetual recurrences of repression, 
is the strongest of all proofs how 
warmly the first impulse of Revolu- 
tion was communicated to the na- 
tional soul, and how tenaciously 
and obstinately it holds its place 
there, in spite of all arguments, 
and even the kind of demon- 
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stration which is most difficult to 
bear. 

Mr. Reeve leads us through many 
stirring scenes, and many melan- 
choly ones, as he pursues his study 
of the Revolution. He shows us its 
incubation in the end of Louis XIV.’s 
splendid and miserable reign. He 
makes it visible to us in the tragic 
and terrible scenes which we iden- 
tify as those of the Revolution par 
excellence ; in the misfortunes of 
Marie Antoinette and the struggle of 
Mirabeau ; he shows us Napoleon's 
immense and wonderful attempt to 
master it, as described in the recol- 
lections of Beugnot and Mollien. 
Then comes the curious lull after 
the Restoration, the gradual ccm- 
mencement of new mischief, the 
heavings of the volcano which every- 
body had believed comfortably ex- 
tinct, but which broke out again in 
1830, to be once more repressed and 
tried with new discipline under 
Louis Philippe ; until the moment 
arrived for the next periodical out- 
burst, and Louis Philippe shared 
the fate of his predecessors, and an- 
other struggle, followed by another 
repression—the severest and most 
galling of all—recurred in a certain 
rhythmical order, as by some strange 
necessity of fate. Throughout all, 
the Revolution one and _indivis- 
ible—like that dream-Republic so 
often set up to be knocked down 
again, first by one party, then by 
another—raises its head, multiplying 
and expanding itself into new forms, 
losing none of its vitality, and few of 
its habits of thought. ‘“ You take 
their guns from them,” said Monta- 
lembert, in one of his great speeches, 
“but the ideas remain ;” and mar- 
vellously have those ideas survived. 
How the Empire brought its tre- 
mendous arguments to bear upon 
them—how the legitimate branch 
of the Bourbons brought tradition, 
divine right, all the influences of the 
past—how the Orleans monarchs 
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tried constitutionalism, the Parlia- 
mentary rule which England be- 
lieves in, and which so many na- 
tions have tried from her to catch the 
trick of—and how, after all was 
done, a second Empire, servile yet 
feeble imitator of the first, again 
attempted the task of convincing 
the nation that Revolution was over, 
and its power ended,—is to be seen 
in Mr. Reeve’s book, with all the 
animation and diversity which are 
given by a crowd of witnesses all 
speaking of their own knowledge, 
and adding unawares their evi- 
dence at this wonderful trial. Few 
people nowadays believe the Rev- 
olution to be over; and the con- 
secutive character of its different 
developments is an_ interesting 
study. How long  Parliamenta- 
rianism may hold its day now, or 
who are the next leaders who are to 
contest France with the sleepless, 
restless, lawless demon who has 
consumed her energies for so long, 
it is impossible to tell. That they 
may be wise as well as strong, 
honest, and patriotic—lovers of 
liberty, not of repression—and that 
they may have courage enough to 
look their adversary in the face, 
without panic or superstition, is all 
that the best friend of France can 
venture to say. 

The thread of history which runs 
through these essays does not weaken 
the individual interest possessed by 
several of them, which touch upon 
ground comparatively untrodden. 
We select specially for this commen- 
dation the essays on De Tocqueville, 
which give a clear and able sketch of 
his character and work. No better 
type could be found of that modern 
chivalry of France, not many in num- 
ber, but great in character, and who, 
perhaps unfortunately for their coun- 
try, are chiefly produced from among 
the old noble families to whom 
we have already referred. These 
noble gentlemen, who have been 
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forced to stand aside for years and 
see their country managed or mis- 
managed by the servile and inter- 
ested officials of a despotic power— 
who have been condemned to look 
on impotent and watch the progress 
of national debasement without the 
means of freeing their soul even by 
indignant remonstrance or reproof 
—merit the highest sympathy of 
which a generous mind is capable. 
It is with a very pang of pity that 
we remember how their hearts must 
have burned within them many a 
weary day while all this misery 
which their country has endured 
was preparing for her under their 
eyes. Many of them, whose qua- 
lities were not such as to acquire 
fame, have died namelessly for 
France in the late conflict, suffering 
as no others could in the warfare, 
yet glad to prove, by the sacrifice of 
their honourable lives, that devotion 
to her which they were permitted to 
show in no other way. But De 
Tocqueville was not a nameless 
member of this spotless band. Per- 
haps no Frenchman has attained to 
so true, so clear, and so valuable an 
appreciation of the constitution of a 
foreign country as he has done, and 
certainly none has brought a more 
enlightened or a more competent 
intellect to the discussion of politi- 
cal subjects. The author of one of 
the greatest political and constitu- 
tional studies of modern times; a 
most acute and penetrating intelli- 
gence without prejudice or parti 
pris ; asking nothing better than to 
serve his country under almost any 
practicable conditions which should 
leave freedom of independent speech 
and action—he was thrust aside by 
the Empire from all influence on 
political life as peremptorily and as 
conclusively as if he had been the 
merest tyro and meddler. Mr. 
Reeve quotes a very interesting 
letter from which we take the 
following passage, showing. how 
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entirely De Tocqueville himself 
understood the situation. It con- 
tains, besides, one of those curious 
prophetic glimpses of the course of 
events which are always so interest- 
ing to the spectator who has it in 
his power to compare what has hap- 
pened with what was expected 
to happen, and who with a certain 
sense of superiority can note the 
prevision which was right from that 
which was amusingly and oddly 
mistaken. 


“T perceive’? (De Tocqueville writes 
soon after the coup détat) ‘“ that you 
have carried with you into your retreat 
the same agitation of mind which I 
still find in the bustle of the world. 
How should it be otherwise? Which 
way are we now to look in France for 
objects which do not awaken sad 
thoughts? And if we move out of 
France it would not fare better with 
us, for the disease is in us as well as 
around us. Lanjuinais, who is in 
Italy, writes that the remembrance of 
France puts out the glory of the arts 
and the sun. 

‘““We must, however, make up our 
minds to what is taking place, and not 
disguise from ourselves that this will 
last a considerable time. As for me, I 
can only recover that state of mind 
which is necessary to my studies by 
satisfying myself that I am out of pub- 
lic affairs for a long while, and that the 
thing is now to form new habits and 
create new interests. This is not the 
way of the world. I am continually 
meeting people full of the most absurd 
delusions—real delusions of émigrés— 
who set themselves gravely to compute 
how many months this Government 
has to live. As for me, I stand by 
what I have said. Jt will found no- 
thing, but it will last. With far greater 
strength than the Republican Govern- 
ment, it has the same advantage of 
being a neutral ground on which both 
the Monarchical parties find a tempo- 
rary refuge, and which they prefer to 
the camp of their former antagonists. 
This is especially true of the Legitim- 
ists, who are not only well received, 
but encouraged to come in by all sorts 
of petty artifices, which succeed the 
more easily as many are not averse to 
be caught by them. Thus they say 
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that the famous memorandum the Pre- 
sident is to leave (to designate his suc- 
cessor) will name the Count de Cham- 
bord. . . . The other day Lady 
Douglas told somebody that the Presi- 
dent hated marriage, disliked his fam- 
ily, and would, no doubt, if not pro- 
voked, leave the Government to the 
lawful sovereign.” 


A report analogous to the curious 
one thus recorded—to the effect that 
the Count de Chambord had, on his 
side, designated Napoleon as_ his 
successor—was, we know, current in 
Bonapartist circles not very long 
ago. The alliance is a quaint one 
even when existing only in imagi- 
nation. 

“There is nothing for us to do 
until liberal opinions are once again 
in France,’ De Tocqueville adds. 
Before that time came, if it has now 
come—before the iron rule relaxed 
and the fatal moment of revolution 
came round again—this eminent 


Frenchman had ended a life which 
ought to have been so important to 
his country, but which her strange 


and terrible destiny rendered almost 
useless to her. Ten years later, 
sequestrated in the very same way, 
and made into a powerless spectator 
of the national career which he had 
no power. to influence, died Count 
de Montalembert. Notwithstand- 
ing all the peculiarities of the latter, 
which, in the opinion of many, 
limited his legitimate influence, he 
was a man of high attainments and 
much political insight. During the 
interval between the Revolution of 
1848 and the events of 1851, both 
these men made an energetic, and, 
we may almost say, desperate at- 
tempt, putting aside all their indi- 
vidual prejudices and peculiarities, 
to establish a real popular Govern- 
ment in France. They both died 
silenced and set aside, lookers-on 
and passive sufferers from the evils 
they could do nothing to avert. 
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The immense waste of power in- 
volved in such facts as these is de- 
plorable to think of. Thus over 
and over again France has prepared 
herself to meet dangers which re- 
quired all her strength, by binding 
up, as it were, her right hand before 
she entered the conflict. 

Mr. Reeve’s essay upon the state 
of France in 1870 is full of real ap- 
preciation of thé condition of the 
country, and gives a very true and 
reliable view of some of its aspects 
least known to Englishmen. The 
following sketch, for example, of 
the class of peasant proprietors, of 
whom we have heard so much, 
seems to us thoroughly trustworthy 
and full of real understanding. Mr. 
Reeve has just pointed out the fact 
that, so far back as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, ‘the 
creation of a peasant proprietary 
was already advocated as the pana- 
cea of the nation.” 


“To this hour, this is the result of 
all the revolution which is most loudly 
applauded by French writers of the 
greatest learning and authority, as, for 
example, by M. Doniol (now Prefect at 
Grenoble), from whose instructive his- 
tory of the rural classes in France we 
have borrowed the foregoing facts. It 
is equally admired by those English 
writers who seek in the democracy of 
France the model of the reforms they 
desire to introduce into this country in 
the tenure of property and the organi- 
sation of society. We may therefore 
assume that this state of things is re- 
warded as highly beneficial; and so 
undoubtedly it has proved in the im- 
provement of the condition of the 
peasantry when liberated from feudal 
burdens, which have happily no par- 
allel amongst ourselves. But our ob- 
ject at this moment is to point out, as 
a simple fact, that the change involved 
the extinction of the social and po- 
litical influence of the upper classes; 
for the abuse of the feudal tenures and 
the vices of an aristocracy, identified 
by its sources of revenue and its habits 
of expenditure with the Court, had 
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engendered throughout France a fierce 
hatred of social inequality, which has 
gone on increasing to this day, though 
the causes in which it originated have 
long disappeared. The services, there- 
fore, which may be rendered to a na- 
tion by a class of educated proprietors 
and capitalists—by the performance of 
the public duties of their station, by 
the improvement of cultivation, and 
rural administration, and by the local 
influence of men solicitous for the com- 
mon interest of those around them— 
are in a great measure lost to France. 
There is no ‘public spirit,’ to use a 
most emphatic and characteristically 
English term. Even on the larger 
estates, in the hands of those who are 
capable of discharging the duties of a 
resident gentry, the good offices of the 
wealthy are regarded with suspicion 
and hostility, as great perhaps as when 
those duties wore the invidious shape 
of feudal privileges. The result has 
been, to a considerable extent, to dis- 
place the educated classes from their 
natural position as the leading servants 
of the public in local and_ political 
affairs. There is a chasm between 
them and the surrounding peasantry 
which is rarely crossed; and the peas- 
antry would certainly refuse to recog- 
nise in the gentry the champions or 
representatives of their own interests. 

It was one of the boasts of the 
authors of the French Revolution that 
they had destroyed the spirit of caste, 
and had substituted for it that Equality 
and Fraternity which are still inscribed 
upon the ruins of Paris. By caste is 
meant certain divisions in society, 
based on religious or social observances, 
which are absolutely exclusive and self- 
contained, and arrogate to themselves 
a superiority which their fellow-crea- 
tures and fellow-countrymen are forbid- 
den to share, . But the spirft 
of caste is not confined to nobles, or 
priests, or lawyers. It may exist just 
as strongly, and spread over a broader 
area, in the ranks of the people. We 
say, then, that it does exist, and with 
great intensity, in modern’ France. 
The revolution which destroyed the 
upper castes of society created the 
lower—quite as exclusive, quite as in- 
tolerant, quite as tyrannical. The 
peasants of France form a dominant 
caste in the rural districts. The work- 
men form a dominant caste in the 
towns. Neither of these bodies of men 
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will endure the slightest interference 
with their notions of privilege. Neither 
of them will work beyond the interests 
and prejudices of their own order. 
Both are alike jealous of each other, 
and of any other kind of superiority. 
Both regard any departure from their 
own peculiar habits and pursuits as a 
derogation from their own dignity. 
They act together among themselves 
as long as their interests are identical, 
and as long as there is a perfect equal- 
ity between them; but as soon as any 
man is in a condition to play a more 
conspicuous part in the country, he 
ceases to be one of themselves, and 
they no longer trust him. They re- 
gard him, on the contrary, with envy, 
jealousy, and aversion. This is pre- 
cisely the spirit of caste in its most 
odious and mischievous form; although 
the democracy of France would pro- 
bably be surprised if they knew that 
we laid to their charge precisely the 
same vice of exclusiveness which they 
imputed to the old aristocracy and the 
nobles.” . 


How true this is, and how pro- 
found is the division thus made in 
the available forces of the country, 


everybody will agree who has any 
acquaintance with France at the 
present crisis of her history. 

M. Taine’s* book about England 
is about as different as it is possible 
to conceive from Mr. Reeve’s book 


about France. It is somewhat dif- 
ficult to tinderstand how a writer 
whose reputation is so great, and, 
we believe, so well deserved, should 
have ventured to commit himself to 
many of the statements audaciously 
given to the world in this very droll 
volume; or how a man capable of 
the real comprehension which shows 
itself here and there, should have 
rendered his book ridiculous by the 
rash and foolish adoption of many 
of the stories with which wags every- 
where play on a stranger’s credulity. 
These notes, we are informed, were 
originally published in the ‘ Temps,’ 
and, according to the preface, at- 
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tracted attention “wherever French 
newspapers circulate and the French 
language is read.” ‘Almost con- 
temporaneously a selection from 
them translated into English ap- 
peared,” the translator continues, 
“in the ‘Daily News.’ Wherever 
English is read these translations 
furnished matter for talk and dis- 
cussion.” It is thus with a book 
which has been circulated, talked 
about, and commented upon by the 
whole civilised world—for wherever 
civilisation exists either French or 
English must be known and read— 
that we have to do. And such an 
introduction ought to be sufficient 
to call the reader’s grave, and in- 
deed almost reverential, attention 
to opinions so widely received, and 
which are no doubt likely to in- 
fluence the miad of the world re- 
specting us to an unusual degree, 
and to fix for ever any of the lines of 
our traditionary character which may 
have begun to wane or grow faint. 
This being the case, it is painful to 
be obliged to state that M. Taine’s 
impressions of us are not generally 
agreeable. There are many points 
in which he commends us. He 
admires our babies and our young 
women; he gives a very pleasant 
view of our universities, and a fair 
one of our public schools; he is half 
touched, half amused, and wholly 
surprised, by our ideas of hospitality ; 
and the same effect is produced upon 
him by our domestic institutions, 
the romantic ideas about marriage 
which he finds to be general, and 
the wonderful machinery of comfort 
of which he speaks in curious detail, 
as we might speak of the odd sur- 
roundings of a South Sea Islander. 
But to modify these favourable im- 
pressions there are a great many 
which are not favourable. First, as 
a general principle, he sets us down 
as a race of specially marked carni- 
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vora, from the fact of our long sharp 
ogre-like teeth, which he declares to 
be universal, and which, he allows, 
he finds it quite impossible to en- 
dure ; and of our fleshiness, redness, 
puffiness, and voracity. He dislikes 
our food, which is not wonderful— 
and our dress, which we may also 
allow to pass as an objection which 
was to be expected; but what is 
somewhat odd is that, notwithstand- 
ing all the conventional amount of 
fog which we expect in a French- 
man’s picture of England, he finds 
the hues of our landscapes as violent 
as the hues of our garments, and 
objects to the herbage as he objects 
to the young ladies in Hyde Park. 
““The colours are false and discord- 
ant,” he says; ‘“‘the turnip-leaves 
have a violet or harsh green, the 
light plants shine in the sun with a 
display too dazzling and too slight. 
The country resembles a large manu- 
factory of fodder, the vestibule of a 
dairy or a slaughter-house.” “The 
country is all verdure,” he complains 


again; “‘ the eyes are satiated, glut- 


ted with it.” In another place there 
are groups of plants, rhododendrons, 
which overwhelm him—they are 
beyond nature. ‘Sometimes, indeed, 
the effect is too strong—in the sun 
it is overpowering ; the incomparable 
verdure then assumes tones so rich 
and intense that they cannot be 
transferred to canvas; they would 
offend the mind, they would be too 
raw.” This strikes us as rather an 
unkind cut, for if there was one 
thing in which we believed we 
might innocently rejoice as an attri- 
bute of England which no foreign 
critic could object to, it was our 
greenness, our homely bloom of 
nature. But M. Tafme’s mind is 
evidently possessed with a theory in 
respect to English feeding, against 
which such feeble things as facts 
would have but small chance. 
He sees milk and meat in the 
landscape ; it breathes of heavy din- 
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ners, just as the fat, fresh-coloured 
Englishman in the railway carriage 
whispers roast-beef in every line of 
him. So far does he carry this theory, 
that after informing us what are the 
wages of agricultural labourers— 
nine, ten, rarely twelve shillings 
a-week—he adds a piece of informa- 
tion which would very much puzzle 
these unfortunates. “Since agri- 
culture has been transformed,” he 
says, ‘“‘the tastes of the stomach 
have altered. Fifty years ago meat 
was a luxury among the peasants ; 
they ate it but once a-week; in 
winter they had salt meat only ; now 
they require fresh meat every day.” 

‘his extreme carnivorousness pro- 
duces, as is natural, an absence of 
sensibility, which is displayed even 
in the most delicate individuals of 
the species. Those long walks and 
rides which are made possible by 
that “rude, unfeeling health which 
startles delicate foreign ladies,” are to 
our girls what fiery wines and spirits 
are to their brothers and fathers— 
an instance of the constitutional 
heaviness which requires extreme 
stimulants to rouse it. And the 
same reason makes “even ladies 
remain, out of choice, in the wind 
and rain, exposed to be blown about 
and drenched. The inclemency of 
the weather pleases them.” All 
these eccentricities, in M. Taine’s 
opinion, ‘denote senses less deli- 
cate’ than those of his country- 
folks. The men find Bordeaux 
and Burgundy insipid for a similar 
reason. ‘Amongst the middle 
class, ale, stout, or porter are pre- 
ferred, especially brandy-and-water, 
a kind of grog in which the half is 
spirit; to please them it is neces- 
saty that the beverage should be 
rough or fiery—their palate must 
be either scratched or scraped.” The 
same robustness and unsusceptible 
nature acts in a still more decided 
way in another point. ‘A _ skil- 
ful physician who prescribes for a 
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Frenchman does not give him more 
than half a dose; the English dose 
would be too strong for him, and 
would hurt him. An Englishman 
often keeps calomel by him, and 
takes a pill of it when he feels his 
head rather heavy; the medicines 
here might be compounded for 
French horses.” Everything proves 
this force of vis inertia, which 
requires exceptional measures to 
rouse it to any sort of feeling. One 
of M. Taine’s many friends who 
communicate to him the doubtful 
advantage of their observations, is 
profoundly struck with this “ inert- 
ness of the nervous system” in 
witnessing a game of cricket on 
Kew Green. ‘‘Seven or eight 
English boys were there pitching 
the ball,” he says, with evident 
understanding. ‘Certainly they 
could not help blundering or miss- 
ing now and then; yet during up- 
wards of an hour and a half there 
was not a single cry, not a single 
remark made in a loud voice, and 
in a tone of reproach. They pitched 
the ball about, changed places, 
doing it all with the utmost cool- 
ness, and in perfect silence.” 

This is the foundation theory in 
M. Taine’s mind about England ; a 
great inert giant, gorging heavily, 
finding it difficult to put himself in 
motion, rousing himself by strong 
potations, by violent exercise, into 
a dull sort of guasi life, is to him 
the impersonation of an English- 
man. ‘The figure is something like 
the Brobdingnagian of Gulliver. 
Largeness, gross structure, and 
heavy ways, necessitate violence in 
everything that gives the monster 
what he calls pleasure. Therefore 
his very turnip-leaves get to be 
like copper-foil, his womenkind 
require to dazzle him with colour, 
his sports have to be tremendous 
fatigues. Nothing less will move 
him. The languid Englishman of 
the nineteenth century must feel a 
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certain delightful thrill of new sen- 
sation in finding himself thus re- 
garded. 

But, at all events, whether or 
not his readers may be ready to 
play this part of typical English- 
men, M. Taine has shown himself 
capable of the réle of typical French- 
man, to us a much more amusing 
personage. He moves about with 
quaint briskness, taking up su- 
perficial details and generalising 
upon them with a cleverness that 
is delightful. His quick outside 
observations, his lively pen, his at- 
tention always on the strain, and 
the rapid conclusions he comes to 
on such amusingly slight ground, 
are all perfectly characteristic. M. 
Taine sees among his private friends 
a good many portfolios of drawings, 
and is aware that in Rotten Row 
twenty times as many ladies appear 
on horseback as are to be seen in 
the Bois de Boulogne. From these 
two indisputable facts he draws the 
perfectly reasonable conclusion that 
“there are always one or two 
painters in water-colours in a family, 
and every one rides on horseback 
once a-day.” Again, he is aware 
that English marriages are, or are 
supposed to be, generally love mar- 
riages, and that the eldest son is, 
after the father, the head of a 
family ; and generalising from this 
he arrives at another conclusion in 
respect to the young ladies of Eng- 
land, which is so charming that it is 
a thousand pities it should not be 
true. “In order to marry,” he says, 
“itis necessary that they should feel 
a passion. Many do not marry in 
consequence of a thwarted inclina- 
tion, and continue to live with their 
eldest brother.” We need add no- 
thing to a picture so enchanting. 
Imagination immediately conjures 


up before us a number of sweet 
country - houses where the ladies’ 
who have not “felt a passion,” or 
inclinations 
3c 


who have had their 
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continue to live with 
their eldest brother.: Talk of 
family union in France! If we 
may take it on M. Taine’s word, 
we are on this point the most 
superior people on the face of the 
earth. A great many sketches of 
the position of unmarried women 
in England have been presented 
to us by persons very intimately 
concerned, but none so delight- 
ful as_ this. At another place 
our author tells that of the many 
English girls ‘“‘who remain spin- 
sters—some are in almost every 
family, the position of aunt being 
very well filled. They help to 
rear the children, superintend a 
part of the household, preserve- 
making or the linen - cupboard, 


thwarted, 


make herbariums, paint in water- 
colours, read, write, become learned.” 
It is with difficulty that we tear 
-ourselyes from this amiable pre- 
‘sentation of the English people in 
their family life. 


M. Taine is very 
‘fond of painting in water-colours. 
Had he but seen the epitaph of the 
famous Mrs. Jones, who possessed 
that quality, and who was first 
eousin to the Earl of Cork, as all 
readers are aware, what a diverting 
little commentary would he have 
made upon the connection so char- 
acteristic of the English people be- 
tween a favourite accomplishment 
and an invisible reward! ‘She 
was bland, affable, and deeply reli- 
gious ; she painted in water-colours, 
and of such are the kingdom of 
-heaven.” How truly would all the 
characteristic English qualities have 
been embodied to the French ob- 
server in this memorable enumera- 
tion! the aristocratic sentiment, the 
love of occupation, the reference 
to an unseen world; would that 
some of his many friends had thrown 
this masterpiece of mortuary elo- 
quence in the philosopher’s way ! 
Another of his highly character- 
stic English anecdotes, however, is 
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somewhat opposed to the necessity 
of ‘feeling a passion” in order to 
marry. It is told to illustrate an- 
other peculiarity of our character, 
the sensible way in which our girls 
prepare for the contingencies of un- 
married life. ‘ N. , who comes 
to England every year, visited one 
of his old friends, wealthy, and the 
father of a family, who said to him, 
‘I am put out; my daughter Jane 
is twenty-four, does not marry, 
frequently shuts herself up in the 
library, and reads solid works.’ 
‘What dower will you give her?’ 
‘Two thousand pounds.’ ‘And your 
sons?’ ‘The eldest will have the 
estate ; the second, a mine which 
yields two thousand pounds.’ ‘ Give 
five thousand pounds to Miss Jane.’ 
This phrase opened up vistas to the 
father ; he gave her the five thou- 
sand pounds. Miss Jane has been 
married, she has a baby; she was 
made to be a mother; it would have 
been a pity to have converted her 
into a learned, spectacled spinster.” 
‘“* As for me,” adds M. Taine, “ what 
I admire here is the coolness, the 
good sense, the courage of the young 
girl, who, seeing herself in a blind 
alley, alters her course without a 
murmur and silently sets herself to 
study.” This, of course, as we all 
know, is the habit of girls in Eng- 
land. Twenty-four, perhaps, is an 
early age to begin; but there or 
thereabouts, the young women who 
have not felt a passion, and who 
intend to continue to live with their 
eldest brother, betake themselves 
to “solid works” in the paternal 
library. We hope they do not all 
become members of the Social Sci- 
ence Association, however, as M. 
Taine vaguely and terribly hints; 
but we cannot refrain from thanking 
him, with a deep sense of obliga- 
tion, for this novel and touching 
picture of the English girl. 

Before, however, leaving the in- 
teresting subject of English girls, 
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we may be allowed to remonstrate 
tenderly with M. Taine for some 
little external mistakes which, from 
a man who understands English 
feminine character and habits so 
thoroughly, and who is at the same 
time a Frenchman, bound by his 
nationality to be observant of dress 
and appearance, and professing him- 
self so, we have found disappoint- 
ing. Did he ever really meet with 
young ladies walking in Hyde Park, 
with “‘ gloves of immaculate white- 
ness,” or in dresses of white tulle 
with golden zones; and if he did 
so, is he sure they were not maiden 
chimney-sweeps a-Maying, or ladies 
of some passing circus? And then 
it is unkind of him to find fault 
with “the extraordinary white” of 
a lady’s shoulders, which, though 
“the petals of a lily, the gloss of 
satin, do not come near it, is not 
lifelike,” he says, to his eyes; and 
to speak, with his usual horror of 
bright colours, of a “ white row of 
teeth” like “‘a crude patch on red 
lips.” Coffee-colour may be a bet- 
ter colour for wear, but red and 
white have a traditionary acceptance 
among men, as the most desirable 
hues for complexion. “A _ rose- 
coloured dress, wreath of red flowers, 
green trimmings, and a golden neck- 
lace around the throat like-a savage 
queen,” may be an objectionable 
toilet to those who are so unfortu- 
nate as to meet with it; but ‘‘a neck 
and shoulders resembling snow, or 
rather mother-of-pearl,” have a good 
deal to be said for them. We do 
not make any protest against the 
condemnation of English wives, who 
though faithful and virtuous, are 
wearisome, M. Taine thinks, “have 
no talent for making themselves 
fascinating and enticing at home; 
are unacquainted with a number of 
fine and delicate graces,” and are 
not clever enough to invent ‘ minor 
means of reawakening love or fond- 
ness”—but their white shoulders! 
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Surely there is something to be said 
for them. 

We fear that in our devotion to 
M. Taine we may exhaust the pati- 
ence of our readers ; but there area 
few of his observations still which 
are much too good to lose. Here is 
a scene, for instance, which we have 
never had the gratification to behold 
ourselves, but which must be, since 
so lively an observer vouches for it. 
“In the fashionable neighbourhoods, 
beneath the vestibule, about five 
o'clock in the evening, the butler 
seated, newspaper in hand, sips a 
glass of port; around him ushers, 
corded lackeys, footmen with their 
sticks, gaze with an indolent and 
lordly air upon the middle-class 
passers-by. . . . These are the 
favourites of creation, the best 
fed, the most easy-going, all cho- 
sen and picked in order to act 
as specimens of the nation’s phy- 
sigue.” We should like much to 
see such a group through the 
open door of a house in Mayfair. 
What an opportunity it would be 
for a painter! M. Taine has a 
complete understanding of the Eng- 
lish domestic and his privileges. On 
the Derby day, he tells us, all classes 
mingle. ‘‘ P——, one of our party, 
has met his usual coachman at table 
with a gentleman, two ladies, and a 
child. The gentleman had employ- 
ed, and then invited, the coachman. 
The coachman introduces P——, 
who is amicably compelled to drink 
port, sherry, stout, and ale. In fact, 
to-day, it is hail-fellow-well-met; 
but this lasts for a day only, after 
the manner of the ancient saturnalia. 
On the morrow the distinctions of 
rank will be as strong as ever, and 
the coachman will be respectful and 
distant, as is his wont.” It is very 
odd to us how the English translator 
could have handed on such a pas- 
sage as this to an English audience, 
without a remonstrance or a word 
of explanation. If such traveller’s 
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tales are accepted as gospel wherever 
the French language is read, it is but 
right that a mild protest should some- 
times meet the author’s ear, when the 
medium of communication is English. 
The Derby day altogether, however, 
seems to have made a very bewilder- 
ing impression on M. Taine; and it 
is clear that his ideas of what is 
meant by the word “gentleman,” 
must have grown confused in the 
midst of the crowd. The evident 
mistakes of our author in this re- 
spect, indeed, reveal to us a very 
likely way of accounting for some of 
his blunders; for a great deal of 
misapprehension is likely the mo- 
ment it becomes possible that the 
observer has transposed the manners 
of one class into the atmosphere of 
another. <A very droll story, which 
is current in Oxford, throws partial 
light also upon another way in 
which life may have been travestied 
to the Frenchmen. A great Ox- 
ford Don, whom it is unnecessary 


to name, went to the chief inn of 
the place, according to this story, 
to seek the distinguished stranger, 
and found him at dinner, consum- 
ing with what appetite he might a 
plate of roast-beef accompanied by 


buttered toast. ‘‘ What is that you 
are eating?’ asked the astonished 
Don. “It is quite right—it is the 
dish of the country,” said the visitor, 
pointing out to the amazed beholder 
the carte, upon which “roast-beef 
and potatoes” was inscribed. Pot- 
a-toes, as the reader will see if he 
tries, when pronounced quickly 
with a distinct emphasis on the 
first, and a moderate one on the 
last syllable, sounds extremely like 
buttered toast. As such the waiter 
had understood the order; and the 
philosopher consumed the greasy 
accompaniment with distress, but 
complacency, making his notes all 
the time on the terrible habitudes 
of this flesh-consuming people. He 
says nothing, certainly, about the 
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buttered toast; but he describes the 
“large portions of fat meat and 
vegetabies without sauce,” which 
were served up to him in “twenty 
taverns” in succession, with an in- 
ternal shudder which it is easy 
enough to understand. 

This book contains also some ex- 
traordinary economical statements, 
which prove a not unnatural con- 
fusion of another kind. ‘“ Fifteen 
hundred pounds of income,” says 
M. Taine, when describing the life 
of well-to-do families in England, 
“three to four horses, two carriages, 
six servants, a gardener. The same 
style of living,” he adds with charm- 
ing simplicity, “‘ would require nearly 
the same outlay in France.” Where 
is the happy spot to be found where 
a family can do all this upon fifteen 
hundred a year! On another page 
we are informed that “ to keep three 
horses and a carriage costs nearly 
£200 a-year!” One more anecdote 
about expenditure, and we have 
done with the absurd side of M. 
Taine’s book. He has just informed 
his readers that he had seen a collec- 
tion of works of art, belonging to 
Lord Hereford (query, Hertford?) and 
adds, in pure wantonness of know- 
ledge, the following wonderful story : 
“In 1848, he (Lord H.) said to one 
of his French friends, greatly disgust- 
ed and a little put out,—‘I have 
a mansion in Wales which I have 
never seen; but which, I am told, 
is very fine. Every day, dinner for 
twelve is served there, and the car- 
riage drawn up at the door, in case 
I should arrive. The butler eats 
the dinner. Go thither, make your- 
self at home; you see that it will 
not cost you a farthing.’” M. 
Taine’s comment upon this astound- 
ing story is quaintly calm and com- 
posed. He is not surprised by it— 
he knows the English too well to 
be surprised by anything. ‘‘ Natur- 
ally,” he says, “fine things accumu- 
late in these wealthy hands.” 
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All this nonsense is a great deal 
more amusing than good sense, and 
consequently, we have scarcely left 
ourselves room to do justice to our 
French visitor’s real clear-sightedness 
and power of judging when he chooses 
to judge for himself, instead of being 
guided by C and § and 
B -, deluding initials, which have 
wrought him meikle woe. When he 
is on more serious ground, and his 
mind is really called into action, the 
effect is very different. His chapter 
on the Universities is a fine piece of 
writing, and full of appreciation of 
these institutions, so novel and in- 
teresting to strangers. The Church 
—though he makes very curious re- 
marks about it—fills him with re- 
spect on the whole. The music at 
the evening service in Westminister 
Abbey attracts his profound admira- 
tion. ‘Thus understood,” he says, 
“worship is the opera of elevated, 
serious, and believing souls,”—but 
he means no offence by his use of 
that word. He admires the Liturgy, 
which is “imposing and impassion- 
ed, marked by much elevation and 
a certain Hebraic sublimity.” The 
clergy interest him much; the cleri- 
cal profession in England seems to 
him a career similar to that of the 
French magistracy. This resem- 
blance evidently strikes him greatly 
for he returns to it again and again, 
moved, as is very natura], by the 
extraordinary difference between the 
ordinary class of priests sprung from 
the people, to which he is accus- 
tomed, and the rank and importance 
of the Anglican clergy. He is very 
laudatory of our religious services, 
commending them in a way which 
would, however, find, we fear, but lit- 
tle favour in the eyes of religious peo- 
ple. Here is his view, the view of 
a French philosopher not professing 
any religion, upon the matter :— 


‘“Whatever be the religion of a 
country, church is the place ‘to which 
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men come after six days of mechanical 
toil to freshen in themselves the sen- 
timent of the ideal. Such was the 
Grecian temple under Cymon—such 
the Gothic cathedral under St. Louis. 
In accordance with the difference of 
sentiment, the ceremony and the edifice 
differ; but the important point is, that 
the sentiment should be revived and 
fortified. Now, in my opinion, that 
occurs here: a day-labourer, a mason, 
a sempstress, who leave this service, car- 
ry with them noble inipressions suited 
to the instincts of their race—a vague 
notion of an august, I know not what, 
of a superior order, of invincible justice. 
Moreover, a cultivated man can seat 
himself beside them; he is not repelled 
by too base superstitions. No petty 
decorations, painted images, childish 
parade, posturings, set marches, and 
antiquated ceremonies whereof the con- 
regation have forgotten the meaning. 
‘he walls are nearly bare; the hymns 
and words are in the vulgar tongue; 
the officiating clergyman does not make 
genuflections; his bearing is that of a 
magistrate; except the surplice he has 
the garb of one, and, according to the 
saying of Joseph de Maistre, he may be 
defined as. a gentleman charged with 
holding forth worthy discourses to you. 
The ceremony is a moral gathering, 
where the chairman speaks in a pulpit, 
in place of speaking from a platform. 
Besides, in his discourses as in his 
worship, dogma is always put in the 
background; before everything else 
the act and will to live rightly are 
considered.”’ 


We doubt whether we have chosen 
wisely in presenting the reader with 
this curious picture of our national 
worship from a point of view so dif- 
ferent from our own; but there is a 
certain quaint reality about it, and 
it is interesting as the genuine 
opinion of a non-Christian philoso- 
pher of the nineteenth century, ig- 
noring the Christianity of the matter 
altogether, and judging the matter 
from a purely moral and social point : 
of view. The strange, subtle, pro- 
bably unconscious condescension and 
respectful patronage of this judgment 
is very noticeable ; but perhaps the 
reader will be more satisfied, as a 
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specimen of M. Taine’s powers of 
understanding the higher qualities 
of England, with the following de- 
scription of a court of justice :— 


‘‘The reports of criminal trials must 
be perused in order to understand to 
what a degree the judge’s part is digni- 
fied and honourably filled. Nor can 
there be detected in him any trace of 
the spirit of persecution, the sentiments 
of a policeman, the desire to inflict ven- 
geance on behalf of society, the instincts 
of a hunter warmed by the chase and in- 
tent upon securing his prey, A passage 
which I translate says, ‘that the prin- 
ciple of English law is, that a man 
must be held to be innocent till he is 
proved to be guilty; the burden of 
proof rests altogether upon the prosecu- 
tion.’ Contrary to the French rule, a 
prisoner may keep his mouth closed; 
he is not bound to incriminate himself; 
no officer of justice of whatever degree 
is entitled to extract his seeret from 
him under any pretext whatever. Con- 
formably to this rule of justice, when 
the judge pronounces sentence, he does 
so with the authority and with the im- 
partiality of a mind thoroughly con- 
vineed. He neither declaims nor 
indulges in invective. He neither 
conceals the weak points of the evi- 
dence nor exaggerates the points be- 
yond dispute. He weighs his words, 
translating his carefully formed opinion 
into clear language; and when he adds 
moral condemnation to the legal sen- 
tence, the gravity and nobleness of his 
tones are worthy of all praise. More 
than once I have thought that if Jus- 
tice herself had a voice she would speak 
thus, The man himself is transformed 
into the simple organ of truth and rec- 
titude. The prisoner at the bar cannot 
help bowing before such a power as 
this, and assenting to the justice of his 
sentence. I know no other spectacle 
which can as solemnly imprint in men’s 
minds veneration for the law.” 


This very just and well-merited 
eulogy shows that M. Taine is ca- 
pable of understanding and ap- 
preciating the profound difference 
between our social economy and 
that of his own country. But we 
cannot think that such a book as 
this will raise his reputation among 
his countrymen, and it will cer- 
tainly do it essential damage in 
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England. A man on whom Oxford 
lately bestowed her best honorary 
distinction should at least have con- 
cealed his ignorance, or what is still 
worse, his superficial acquaintance 
with the country which thus dis- 
tinguished him. Ignorance is always 
pardonable, but pretended under- 
standing is never so. No doubt 
many books making mistakes equally 
absurd, and containing conclusions 
equally rash and hasty, have been 
concocted in England on the subject 
of French customs and ways; and 
one such, the volume entitled ‘ Fair 
France,’ for instance, has been sug- 
gested to us as affording more than 
a balance to the foolishness of M. 
Taine. But then ‘Fair France’ is 


professedly the work of a person 
knowing little of France, and giving 
her first impressions of a country 
which she, pardonably, thinks as 
little known to all the world as it is 
to herself; whereas M. Taine’s lucu- 
brations are given to us as the re- 


-sults of long and close observation 


made by a philosopher, who is 
pledged by that very name to ex- 
amine all his grounds and prove 
them, before he gives forth his 
judgment. Maga has not to seek 
farther than her own pages for views 
of French society which show very 
different power of understanding 
and «appreciation. And the book 
which we have mentioned in con- 
junction with that of M. Taine—the 
essays of Mr. Reeve—shows at once 
an enormous fundamental difference 
in the English and French way of 
treating the foreigner. To Mr. 
Reeve, France is a great country 
thoroughly well known, with a his- 
tory which his readers are acquaint- 
ed with, a country whose politics 
even are known to us, and about 
which it is something like disgrace- 
ful to make any glaring mistake. 
Totally different is M. Taine’s man- 
ner of approaching England. Many 
travellers, no doubt, before him have 
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made incursions into this barbarous 
island. Yet he feels that to his 
readers it is pretty much what an 
island in the South Seas might be. 
Upon the few meagre facts that are 
known about England he feels him- 
self perfectly safe to generalise. He 
is an explorer more than an obser- 
ver. He goes about with his note- 
book, gravely putting down the de- 
tails of the savage life, according as 
they appear to him ; confusing ideas, 
mixing up the habits of the bagman 
with those of the patrician, and 
gravely recording as characteristic 
indications of national life, the be- 
wilderments which arise among the 
subjects of his commentary ont of 
his own mistakes. We are afraid 
that, until England ceases to be a 
savage and unexplored country to 
the Frenchman, the same mistakes 
are likely to continue to happen: 
but they ought not to be propounded 
by the band of a savant—a man 
who has had the honour of being 
proposed for the Academy, and who 
writes himself D.C.L. of Oxford. 
In such a connection they become 
doubly mischievous and absurd. 

Out of these strange travesties of 
our own everyday life, it is amusing 
to find ourselves, all at once, in real 
savage lands, in islands of actual 
barbarians, so far off and so little 
known as almost to justify an ex- 
plorer, if he be so minded, in evolv- 
ing a great deal out of his own inner 
consciousness, certain that a long 
time, at least, must elapse before he 
can be found out. The Earl and 
the Doctor, however, who have 
thus communicated to us_ their 
views upon the South Sea Islands,* 
approach their subject in a much 
more genial spirit than that of the 
French philosopher. The book is 
not in the least a book to be recom- 
mended; it is a piece of rollicking 
youthfulness, fast, “slangy,” and 
indifferent to all rules of reason and 
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composition. But it cannot be de- 
nied that it is very amusing. The 
pictures are as bright as youth and 
high spirits and a certain friendly 
impartiality in respect to morals 
and manners in savage lands can 
make them. The shining and glow- 
ing sea, bluer than the Mediterra- 
nean—the great coral-reefs with 
“rollers” breaking over them-—the 
lovely flowery islands with their 
mountains and picturesque rocks— 
the merry mob of singing, dancing, 
smiling, improper islanders, men 
and women,—are all set before us 
with a reality, and, at the same time, 
a levity which will provoke the 
gravest reader into a smile—all the 
more when he reflects how different 
have been all his previous oppor- 
tunities of making acquaintance with 
them. The story of the Earl and 
the Doctor is decidedly the farthest 
remove possible from a missionary 
report; and though it is easy to 
imagine how these simple yet subtle 
islanders, overflowing with natural 
amiability, should have furnished 
the most delightful roll of easy con- 
versions, yet it is almost impossi- 
ble to doubt that the account of 
them from the other side of the 
question, presented to us in this 
free-and-easy way, is more reliable 
than many graver narratives. Our 
present travellers began at Tahiti; 
and when we think of the very 
grave questions that were nearly 
arising at one time on the subject 
of the French protectorate, and the 
royal rights of Queen Pomare, that 
past commotion looks extremely like 
a farce in the light of this picture 
of the genial Tahitians and their 
ways. The yacht and its masters 
afterwards explored all the Society 
Islands, and several others—each 
more beautiful, more bright, amia- 
ble, and gay than its predecessors— 
where they collected innumerable 
curiosities, the productions of the 
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islands, rare specimens of birds, and 
a great many wonderful and delight- 
ful things—of all which, however, 
they were deprived by their ship- 
wreck,which happened on a coral-reef 
near one of the smaller islands of the 
Fiji group in the month of October 
1870. A more uncomfortable ship- 
wreck surely never was. It rained 
incessantly,soaking the clothes, beds, 
and food of the unfortunate travel- 
lers, and they were kept in perpet- 
ual terror of an incursion by can- 
nibal savages, who might have been 
tempted to make an entire end of 
them had they become aware of their 
misfortunes. The account of this 
shipwreck is as amusing as the rest 
of the book, though disfigured by a 
good deal of foolish youthful banter 
by way of proving the absence of 
heroism in the heroes of the achieve- 
ment—an assertion which, begging 
Lord P. *s pardon, it is very 
evident he neither believes in him- 
self nor wishes us to believe in. 
However, even here many of his re- 
marks are good. The “sulky irri- 
tation at being turned out of my 
warm bed into the cold water,” which 
mingled with the awe of the situa- 
tion during the miserable night 
which he spent on the coral-reef, 
expecting to be dashed to pieces 
every moment—the curious faculty 
of becoming accustomed to the worst 
position which shows itself whenever 
men are in circumstances of immi- 
nent danger—the weariness and mo- 
notony which tell more than danger 
itself,—are all very well indicated. 
The reader enters with sympathy 
into the perfectly unadorned story, 
which would be simpler and pleas- 
anter, however, were all the profes- 
sions of want of adornment cut out ; 
and is amused by the Doctor, who 
catches nothing but a wetting when 
he goes to fish ; and by the Earl, who 
finds that “sleeping on the top of 
an aneroid, two revolvers, a pair of 
boots, and a cigar-box, is not the 
most comfortable way of passing the 
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night.” The comfort they experi- 
ence when, after shyly coasting along 
the dangerous but beautiful shore, 
which they believed to be inhabited 
by cannibals, and being almost 
tempted to land by the sight of “a 
house which had a missionaryish 
look about it,” they at last find a big 
ship lying at anchor, and getting 
safely into it, “hear the pouring 
rain, knowing it could not get at” 
them—is thoroughly comprehensi- 
ble, and gives a pleasant conclusion 
to the tale. 

The forte of the Earl and the 
Doctor, however, is descriptive, not 
philosophical; and a great many of 
their remarks (though, by the by, it 
is the former only who expands on 
this subject) upon religion are sim- 
ply impertinent—more like the fool- 
ish talk of a youth who has been, 
perhaps, unduly worried in his up- 
bringing by religious discussions, 
than of a man competent to give an 
opinion. ‘ Metaphysical theology 
is to me much as Charles the First 
was to poor Mr. Dick in his memo- 
rial,” our young critic admits, with 
much more truth than he intends; 
for certainly his theology is very 
wild and confusing stuff, and has a 
way of lumbering into his best bits of 
nonsense, and spoiling them, which 
makes it very clear that it is worth 
an effort for him to get rid of the 
ghost which thus haunts him. Not- 
withstanding this imperfection, there 
are gleams of observation and good 
sense in the chapter on Missionaries. 
This most perplexing subject, which 
it is so difficult to come to any clear 
decision upon, is certainly far from 
being settled by such jaunty criti- 
cism; but nothing can more truly 
define the superficial character of the 
“work,” which so many good peo- 
ple fondly believe to have been car- 
ried on in those beautiful islands, 
than the sketch of their manners 
and morals afforded us in this book. 
To the Earl the utter absence of any 
conception of pure living in the 
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minds of his brown friends seems, 
though astounding, a natural peculi- 
arity. We must remember, he tells 
us good-humouredly, that “ with the 
law came sin,” and that where law 
has no existence, and where there 
is no sense of degradation, possibly 
there is no vice; and it is “a ques- 
tion to be considered whether ‘sin’ 
is a term to apply equally all over 
the world, or whether it is some- 
thing relative to surrounding cir- 
cumstances.” It cannot be expect- 
ed, however, that this would ever 
be a view of the matter likely to 
commend itself to a missionary, and 
the peculiar habits of the people 
may well strew the path of these 
evangelists with thorns. The Earl 
affords us rather a ludicrous picture 
of these same light-minded and im- 
proper natives at church taking notes 
of the sermon with every appearance 
of seriousness ; though the moment 
the missionary is out of sight they 
are found quite ready for a very dif- 
ferent kind of diversion. Here is 
one of these comical little sketches 
of religious life in Raiatea :— 

“‘The Doctor and I went ashore to 
church. It was a very pretty sight to 
see them all in their bes clothes, neat 
little hats, and fresh flowers. They 
didn’t seem to care much about the ser- 
mon except the hymns, whispering little 
jokes to each other, and laughing or 
telegraphing with their eyes. A good 
part of the congregation kept outside 
the doors, looking in occasionally to 
see how things were going on. The 
sermon was in the native language; 
and Queen Pomare’s mamma, after tak- 
ing a note or two on a piece of foolscap 
paper, with great gravity curled herself 
up ona bench, and went fast asleep, 
as did also the missionary’s dog, which 
I considered wrong, and rather too cool 
in an animal of his associations, so trod 
on his tail to wake him up.”’ 

In another church the scene is 
still more characteristic. There were 
benches, but most of “the female 
population” (N.B. Tt is perhaps 
natural, but it is curious, that our 
young travellers should tell us so 
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much more about the female popula- 
tion than about the other part of 
the community) ‘“ preferred lounging 
about on the mat-covered floor. 
The babies were charming, jolly, 
merry little brown things, who 
crawled about, playing and crowing 
without a squall in a ton of them. 
The elderly women all began to 
take short notes of the sermon with 
pencil and paper as we used to do at 
school.” 

From this quaint church-going, 
we pass to a “school inspection” 
equally quaint. This time it is the 
Doctor who speaks. 


“At fen o’clock in the morning we 
made ourselves tidy to go to a school 
inspection, and with the recollection of 
similar inflictions at home, pulled a- 
shore in a very low state of mind. 
School inspection! it was a féte or 
bacchanaliad. On the very beach we 
were received by a torrent of muslin, 
smiles, and laughter, which swept us 
into the school-room—a large open, 
cool, well-planned building— with all 
manner of kindly greetings. As they 
all settled down we found there were 
three classes of scholars—girls, boys, 
and grown women—all got up in their 
best clothes to do us honour; and not 
only that, but crowned one and all 
with the most beautiful and tasteful 
wreaths it has ever been our fortune 
to see. There was not one single 
wreath round the forehead or neck 
of a girl or boy which was not admira- 
ble in the judgment with which the 
flowers were selected and arranged; and 
the scent! Orange-flowers being used 
in profusion, ‘’twas as a bridal.’ They 
had been employed since early dawn 
in gathering and arranging them. It 
is not always that this flower-wreath- 
wearing is permitted in school. They 
may wear them to the door, but must 
leave them outside. The naughty little 
dears have invented a flower language 
for themselves, and make love under 
‘teacher’s’ very nose without a word or 
glance passing. Then” (we 
change to another account of a similar 
peerreenee)> ‘*we had some singing. 

verything has to be altered to suit 
the temperament of these people: the 
multiplication- table, always connected 
in my mind with a fusty Colenso or a 
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slate, was here a dance and song com- 
bined: the alphabet was sung to the 
tune of ‘Auld Langsyne’—one hymn 
to that of the ‘Jolly Dogs’ nativised, 
and another to that of ‘Oh, Susannah, 
don’t you cry for me!’ Then a gang of 
them began quietly to perform a little 
dance, Mr. V. consenting to wink at it. 
Two little imps of girls came out of 
the mob, wriggled their bodies and 
waved their little arms after the ap- 
proved fashion, while the rest of the 
girls formed round them and sang. It 
was very amusing to see the way they 
all dried up whenever Mr. V. looked 
over his shoulder, though occasionally 
they became so inspired by the per- 
formance, as to require a gentle tap on 
the head with an umbrella to call them 
to order.”’ 


These dances, one of which Mr. 
V. consented to wink at, are of a 
highly indecorous character, we are 
told, but are as well known now, 
though practised chiefly in secret, 
as they were before missionaries 
were known—not a very encourag- 
ing fact for the teachers. The mis- 
sionaries, however, we are bound 
to add, though our travellers in the 
abstract have but a poor opinion of 
them, show very pleasantly through 
their wanderings, opening every now 
and then a pleasant semi-European 
home to the Earl and his compan- 
ion, and filling a very important 
position everywhere. To live in 
those lovely, lively, sunshiny is- 
lands—to have everything you want 
except society, and sometimes an 
unexpected windfall of that—to be 
as princes among a good-natured 
people, even though you have to 
put up with their kittenish nature 
incapable of serious impressions— 
is not a very hard fate; and so 
long as the missionary likes to do it, 
and the London Missionary Society 
likes to send him, the question is 
easy enough to settle; but when 
it comes to martyrdom, and when 
a noble and worthy life, like that 
of Bishop Pattison for instance, is 
thrown away for the very doubtful 
advantage of a race which partakes 


more of the tigerish than of the kit- 
tenish nature, then the ground is 
shifted, and the problem becomes a 
very painful one. The burning of 
villages may be good enough by way 
of reprisals, but we doubt whether 
any martyr would choose that way 
of making his blood effectual; and 
indeed we cannot but doubt pro- 
foundly whether all the Fijis to- 
gether were worth to the English 
race the sacrifice of that stout-heart- 
ed and serviceable man. 

We add a description—one of the 
very best in the book—by the Earl, 
of the first entrance of the travellers 
into Papiete, the capital of Tahiti, 
which is fresh and full of colour as 
a picture, and conveys to the reader 
something of the delightful sense of 
novelty which was evidently in the 
writer’s mind. 


“T can never forget the scene th®! 
burst upon my astonished and _ half- 
opened eyes as I turned out of bed one 
morning and found myself entering 
the port of Papiete. Great moun- 
tains, of every shade of blue, pink, 
grey, and purple, and broken into 
every conceivable fantastic shape, with 
deep, dark, mysterious gorges showing 
almost black by contrast with the sur- 
rounding brightness, precipitous peaks 
and pinnacles rising one above the 
other like giant sentinels, until they 
were lost in the heavy masses of cloud 
they had impaled; while below, stretch- 
ing from the base of the mountains to 
the shore, a forest of tropical trees, with 
the huts and houses of the town peeping 
out between them. 

“The fairest islands of the West 
Indies idealised, with a dash of Ceylon, 
is all I can compare it to. And the 
natives! how well they match the 
scene! The women with their volup- 
tuous figures, their unique, free, grace- 
ful walk—their night-gowns (for 
their dress is nothing but a long che- 
mise, white, pale green, red, or red and 
white, according to the taste of the 
wearer, which is invariably good) floating 
loosely about in a cool refreshing man- 
ner—their luxuriant tresses crowned 
with a carefully-plaited Araroot chap- 
let, and further surmounted by a great 
flowing bunch of ‘Reva-reva’—their 
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delicious perfume of cocoa-nut oil (it is 
worth going to Tahiti for the smell 
alone), and, above all, their smiling 
handsome faces and singing bubbling 
voices, full of soft cadences,—all this 
set off by the broken scattered rays of 
green light shining through the shady 
avenues. Oh that I were the artist 
that could paint it! What pleasant 
places thoge avenues are for a stroll in 
the evening, when the heat of the sun 
is beginning to die away! To meet the 
great, strapping, pleasant-looking men, 
in their clean white shirts and party- 
coloured waist-cloths, each greeting 
you, especially if you are English, with 
a ready smile and a hearty ‘ Ya rana!’ 
—which means all kinds of salutations 
and blessings—sometimes even, if they 
like the look of you, stopping to shake 
hands, with no earthly object but 
kindly good-fellowship. I have seen 
even small piccaninnies stop in their in- 
fantile gambols, and toddling up, with 
their little faces puckered into dimples 
and their little puds held up to reach 
your fingers, pipe out a shrill ‘ How do 
you do?’ And as for the young 
ladies ! the most bashful and coy will 
never pass you without a greeting, a 
glance of the eyes, and a slight gather- 
ing in of her dress with her elbows to 
exhilit her buxom figure to full per- 
fection. Or else perhaps she will come 
up coquettishly and ask you for the 
loan of your cigar, take a few puffs at 
it, and hand it back gracefully to the 
rather astonished owner, and_ then, 
with a parting compliment which you 
most likely don’t understand, let you 
go your way in peace.” 

We feel that there is something 
absurd in the association which 
makes us think of the sermons of 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke, and 
some few other preachers of the 
same class, when we take up Mr. 
Shand’s novel.* Sermons and 
novels are, or are supposed to be, 
things for feminine consumption 
chiefly ; and the same consciousness 
of distinct intellectual effort in a 
new channel, conveyed in the praise 
which we have heard given with 
great respect, and even awe, to some 
clergymen—that they preach for 
men—recurs naturally to the mind 
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after reading a novel which may 
also be supposed to be for men in 
the midst of the frivolous produc- 
tions which are good enough for 
womankind. ‘Shooting the Rapids’ 
is of this class. There is a solidity 
and conscientiousness about the 
writing, a gravity in the circum- 
stances, an altogether imposing cha- 
racter about the book, which sug- 
gests to us instinctively the effort of 
an intellectual man to save from 
degradation a branch of literature 
which is fast going, if not to the 
dogs, yet to the women. Mr. Shand 
has made an effort to stem this tide. 
He has put away feminine things 
from his course as far as that is 
possible in a tale which has its 
due intermixture of love-passages, 
and instead of depicting to us the 
frivolous shilly-shallyings of a 
boy or girl as to which of two 
people he or she shall marry, has 
made the graver events of a man’s 
career, temptations unconnected 
for once with women, and affecting 
other organs than the heart, the 
principal points of his story. In 
some ways this is a decided gain. 
It is a novelty, a break upon the 
monotonous reproduction of those 
vicissitudes of love-making, which, 
by this time, we know as well as 
our A BC; and heaven knows the 
terrible delirium of the struggle for 
money is often more exciting than 
the hottest fires of passion, or any 
individual sentiment of which the 
mind is capable. The only doubt 
upon our mind is whether it can 
be made as interesting to the world 
in general. There are enough of 
us, it is true, who know all about 
the heats and chills of poverty, its 
devouring anxieties, and the brief 
elation which accompanies a sudden 
windfall, to make a sufficient audi- 
ence for any writer; but even with 
this special audience, it is doubtful 
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whether the care-worn soul might 
not prefer, on the whole, to be 
solaced with a sentimental misery, 
for which he could shed a disinter- 
ested tear, smiling secretly the 
while, than to endure his anxieties 
over again, and wince and tremble 
at every letter which is received by 
the hero, as much as if they were 
bills or “calls” of his own. But 
it is worth while making the ex- 
periment ; and it would be difficult 
to make it in a better spirit, or with 
more talent and care, than is shown 
by Mr. Shand. The story of Ralph 
Dacre is full of highly wrought 
situations, and a great deal of inter- 
est. He is introduced to the reader 
in a very stirring scene during the 
siege of Rome in 1849, when he is 
very nearly sacrificed as a spy to 
the distrust of the people, and very 
nearly killed afterwards on the ram- 
parts saving their flag in a French 
attack. On emerging from this 


brief madness, however, the hero 


appears in a situation very different 
from anything suggested by vague 
fighting for a revolutionary cause. 
He wakes up to find himself in the 
most painful position that can well 
be imagined ; a rich man in appear- 
ance, supposed to be the possessor 
of a great estate in England, and 
another in Germany, while in real- 
ity penniless, with scarcely enough 
money to pay the interest on the 
mortgages, which swallow both 
properties up. He is not brave 
enough to allow the world to know 
his real position; and with the rep- 
utation of a rich man, goes into 
society, and, notwithstanding all the 
prudence of his living, gets dragged 
into debt. Very soon he is sur- 
rounded by temptations, and the 
frightful necessity of securing money 
at any price leads him first into the 
betrayal of State secrets—which he 
knows as Secretary to the Foreign 
Minister, and afterwards to all 
kinds of disreputable transactions 
following upon this one. Mr. Shand, 
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with great art and skill, manages 
all those unpardonable offences so 
that we never lose our interest in 
Ralph ; and this is the great success 
of the book. But we confess that 
we find it very hard to believe that 
such a man as heis depicted could 
ever have so betrayed his trust. 
The other backslidings are compre- 
hensible, but this is scarcely com- 
prehensible ; and to place it at the 
very beginning of his career, is, we 
think, a fundamental mistake. The 
incident of the race strikes us, too, 
as a mistake; for in all Ralph’s 
previous character there is nothing 
which would lead us to believe that 
he could stake his last die upon the 
chances of a race-horse ; but his total 
collapse was, of course, necessary, 
and is both in life and in books 
inevitable, howsoever it comes. The 
gradual gathering of the darkness 
round him, its occasional breaks 
and sudden lightings up, the frantic 
hopes that contest the ground with 
it up to the very last moment, and 
then the sudden irremediable despair 
and overthrow, are all very, well 
and powerfully set before us. 

The interest of the book, how- 
ever, centres entirely in Ralph. 
Though the country-house at Bar- 
ham is a very pleasant picture, the 
love-making carried on there is a 
little heavy and prosaic. It is the 
kind of love-making which used 
to be in books many years ago, 
before Mr. Trollope arose to make 
love individual, or writers in general 
had begun to learn that no two 
men proposed alike, any more than 
they fought alike or wrote alike— 
a great modern discovery, to which 
Mr. Shand has paid too little atten- 
tion. His gallant lover and his 
pretty heiress are not very indi- 
vidual, and do not secure our in- 
terest; but Ralph’s fortunes are al- 
ways interesting, and we truly sym- 
pathise with his adventurous friend, 
Hardcastle, when he cries out with 
a kind of indignation at Providence, 
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“Poor Dacre, what infernal luck !” 
on hearing that, after Ralph’s ruin, 
his poor mortgaged property had 
developed immense mineral wealth. 
This is a fault in the book which, 
however justified by considerations 
of art, will probably detract from its 
general popularity more than any- 
thing else. The unhappy Ralph has 
certainly ‘infernal luck.” He has 
as many knock-down blows as would 
kill a dozen ordinary men. He is 
never allowed to forget his skeleton ; 
and the wretches who work his ruin, 
and who, the moment he is ruined, 
turn out such very poor and helpless 
creatures, oppress our very souls 
with their successful impositions, 
as long as there is anything to be 
got out of him. But with these 
defects, ‘Shooting the Rapids’ is a 
remarkable novel. It is full of ex- 
cellent writing, and much mental 
analysis, which is very close and 
powerful. The reader cannot dart 
through it for the mere story, though 
the story is interesting, and keeps 
its hold upon him. In short, it is 
something like the beginning of a 
new school of works, intended to 
embody a different kind of interest 
from that which has been para- 
mount for the last twenty years at 
least. Poetic genius is not likely, 
we fear, to reveal itself in this chan- 
nel; but there is no reason why 
intellectual ability and talent, quali- 
ties which make themselves felt in 
all spheres, should not take up this 
branch of art as well as another. 
There is as much to be taught, and 
as true service to be done, we do 
not doubt, by the development of 
fictitious characters as by the de- 
scription of real ones; and it will 
be very well if such books as Mr. 
Shand’s set the example, and bring 
into the sphere of fiction a new and 
more serious kind of power. 

To pursue this distinction further, 
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there are several novels recently 
published which we might classify 
with Mr. Shand’s. In old days, 
within our recollection, works which 
were specially suitable for women 
used to be indicated by their titles 
in the publishing lists. Now lite- 
rary currents have set in so whim- 
sically, that it is quite time there 
should be a Series for Men. In this 
series Mr. George Meredith’s wild, 
half-mad, and wholly clever perfor- 
mance, ‘The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond,’ * will probably find a 
place. The first part of this book, 
treating of the boyish adventures of 
its hero and his friends, is charming, 
full of easy power and delightful 
absurdity. The baby portion is a 
perfect childish idyl, and nothing 
can be finer than the picture of 
Harry’s extraordinary and captivat- 
ing father as he appears to his 
child. But the luxuriance of un- 
restrained imagination runs riot to 
such an extent that it is very diffi- 
cult to trace out the meaning of the 
latter part, or not to believe that 
all the personages have gone mad 
together. The imbroglio of German 
prince and princesses, the daring 
deeds of that Minerva-Diana who 
in English is called Janet, and 
the ineffable absurdities of Harry’s 
father, who thinks himself a royal 
duke, and behaves as such, run all 
to seed at the end, and produce such 
a thicket of incidents and emotions, 
as it is very difficult for the reader 
to force his way through. But this 
thicket is everywhere bright with 
strange bits of description, with 
gleams of insight and quaint clever 
sayings, such as afford a pleasant 
clue to the reader, by means of 
which he can guide himself out and 
in of the labyrinth. It is not a 
novel in the legitimate three-volume 
sense of the word, but it is a very 
odd and very clever book. 





* The Adventures of Harry Richmond. By George Meredith. Smith, Elder, 
10. 
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And we might add to the same 
series Mr. Lever’s last novel, ‘ Lord 
Kilgobbin,’ * in which all the vigour 
and brilliant vitality which have 
done so much to amuse us for—how 
many years? are to be found in full 
force, as expansive, as animated, as 
full of variety and power as ever. 
Nobody but Mr. Lever sets before 
us those Irish interiors, poor but 
lavish, where visitors come and go 
as in a panorama, where every kind 
of unexpected person turns up, and 
where politics and morals and love- 
making are al] discussed together. 
Lord Kilgobbin himself, who is, if 
you please, only Mr. Kearney, with 
all his shrewdness and singularity, 
his pride and his modesty, is as 
pleasant an acquaintance as one 
could make in a summer day. And 
nothing could be better than his 
meeting with his natural enemy and 
brother, the Tory and Protestant 
squire, whom he finds to be so very 
far from a bad fellow, and towards 
whom his heart yearns as they walk 


together solemnly to show them- 
selves to the gaping admiring people 


like two emperors reconciled. We 
do not know so well what to say of 
the lovely and “insolent” Greek 
who turns all the men’s heads, and 
has her own turned at last in so 
curiously unexpected yet charac- 
teristic a way; but she is Mr. Lever’s 
child ever inch of her; and so is 
the admirable Kate, and all the sur- 
rounding figures in the wild fresh 
Irish landscape, which never gets 
hackneyed, though perhaps some of 
its inhabitants occasionally do. The 
clever scamp Joe Atlee, and the 
languid diplomatist Cecil Walpole, 
are both personages whom we have 
met before, but they are quite 
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worth meeting again. They are 
both failures in their very clever- 
ness, in their utter selfishness and 
self-seeking ; and the sudden expe- 
dient by which Mr. Lever discomfits 
both of them, and carries off the bril- 
liant Nina out of the very arms of 
the polite official, is delightful in its 
poetic justice and startling unex- 
pectedness. 

These books are innovations upon 
the ordinary and traditionary novel, 
and for that very reason are to be 
warmly welcomed. When all is 
done, the sentimental story will still 
keep its ground. It is the perennial, 
the everlasting, whatever temporary 
fashion may arise, or whatever at- 
tempts be made to give weight and 
seriousness to fiction. After all, it 
is only a small portion of us who 
have been or will be on ’Change or 
in politics, or able in any way to 
affect the funds, or to make or mar 
other people’s fortunes; but all of us 
have been, are, or are going to be, in 
love. And this one particular gives 
to all the varieties of romantic and 
sentimental fiction an immeasurable 
advantage against which no other 
power can stand. Yetwe greatly re- 
commend and advocate the formation 
of a series of novels adapted for men, 
It will give us that variety in the 
field of fiction which is so desirable 
everywhere. It will bring out the 
dramatic interest of many a situa- 
ticn of modern life which at present 
is seldom considered ; and—there is 
no saying—may do good to the class 
for whom it is intended. If it 
affects them, according to the irre- 
verent simile we have already haz- 
arded, like Mr. Stopford Brooke's 
sermons, what more is there to be 
desired ? 





* Lord Kilgobbin. By Charles Lever. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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A retrospect of the different 
Liberal agitations which this coun- 
try has experienced during the past 
century must convince a thinking 
man that, however plausible may 
have been the reasoning which was 
put before the people, however ir- 
resistibly the conclusions may have 
been deduced from the premisses, 
there was, underlying the whole 
arguments, a fallacy. This fallacy 
probably never presented itself to 
either demagogues or hearers in 
times past; but we trust that the 
events which are now passing may 
bring about some recognition of it 
in all quarters. Itis this: That to 
the attainment of the very highest 
results in politics and government, 
nothing is required but a hearty 
will to do well in those who are 
intrusted with the powers of the 
State. The simplest possible de- 
duction from it is, that wherever 


the results have been imperfect or 
unfortunate the governors have been 
negligent or corrupt, or at the least 


incapable. With this belief present 
in men’s minds, though perhaps it 
may not have been expressed in 
words, it has always been easy 
enough to draw down censure upon 
Governments. When, for instance, 
Mr. Bright asserts, as he often has 
done, that all the Ministers and all 
the powerful classes that ever were 
before him were corrupt, he must 
mean that these persons did not 
attain to that perfection which they 
would have certainly reached had 
they been honestly inclined. Of 
course there is here profound igno- 
rance of the difficulties which the 
best and ablest governors have to 
encounter, profound ignorance of 
human nature, profound ignorance 
of the slow and small steps by which 
alone improvement is secured, if it 


be secured at all. Ignorance, we 
know, is the parent of presumption ; 
and therefore it is not wonderful if 
they who are so hard upon rulers 
themselves gladly undertake to rule, 
and to show the world what honest 
conscientious government is. But 
as ignorance and presumption are 
not the very best qualifications, it is 
no marvel if Governments so under- 
taken break down more signally 
than those which have been stigma- 
tised as corrupt. 

We believe that we do no injus- 
tice to the Gladstone Administration 
if we say that it took office intend- 
ing to convict all preceding Gov- 
ernments of unrighteousness, and 
to demonstrate how easily and suc- 
cessfully affairs of State can be con- 
ducted by thoroughly upright states- 
men who give their whole hearts to 
their work. This was a rash and 
dangerous challenge to opinion. 
The Gladstone Government was 
bound either to do far better than 
any of the so-called corrupt Govern- 
ments of the past, or, by its own 
doctrine, to incur, in common with 
them, the reproach of being wilfully 
unjust, and therefore necessarily 
unsuccessful. Everybody knows 
what the result has been. Every- 
body knows that, instead of being 
an example of the highest class of 
governors, our present Ministers, 
whether judged by their acts or the 
consequences of their acts, have less 
claim to admiration or approbation 
than any that this century has 
known. ‘Tried by their own rules, 
how can Ministers escape condemna- 
tion? The dangers and perplexities 
into which they have steered the 
country are apparent: we need not 
enumerate these sad results of their 
administration. But, more than 
this, the very means used, the acts 
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of Government, have been more 
questionable, and have caused more 
scandal than is common with or- 
dinary unpretending Governments. 
What shall we say, for instance, of 
the violation of the Constitution— 
the overriding of the Legislature by 
an act of prerogative? What shall 
we say of the many and notorious 
evasions of the laws? How would 
Mr. Gladstone or his colleagues have 
denounced such things if they had 
been done by statesmen of another 
party ? And then in regard to the 
exercise of patronage, always pointed 
at by the radical party as a point 
on which a great and virtuous ex- 
ample was wanted, there seems to 
have been no sort of improvement 
while we have been under a Govern- 
ment of great professions. ‘There 
has been no scruple about promoting 
the undeserving—nay, there has 
been a readiness to promote per- 
sons who have deserved censure. 
Take for examples Beales, M.A., 
and the Marquis of Ripon! We 
have had disasters, mismanage- 
ment, and have certainly come 
no nearer to great success in go- 
vernment than we came under 
those who, by comparison with Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues, are 
publicans and sinners. If this 
failure affected none but its authors, 
the world might say they merited 
their fate, and so leave the matter. 
But unfortunately other interests 
have been damaged; the country 
has suffered grievously, and the 
enemies of virtue have occasion to 
blsapheme, now that they see what 
a poor achievement a _ professedly 
virtuous Government can attain to. 
It would be only meting to him 
again such measure as he has meted 
to others, if we were to ascribe Mr. 
Gladstone’s many failures to wilful 
error ; but we have no wish even by 
way of retort to be unduly hard. 
Morally considered, the present 
Government is probably neither 
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better nor worse than others that 
we have known. Conceit, inex- 
perience, and incapacity have been 
its disqualifications, and its pharisai- 
cal condemnation of the motives of 
others has recoiled upon itself. It 
soon became acquainted with the 
difficulties of government, and 
being ignorant of practice, and 
provided only with inapplicable 
theories, it has been driven to all 
manner of pitiful shifts. Ministers 
may know well enough that these 
shifts were not things of choice, but 
of cruel necessity, which they would 
have avoided if they could; but 
they must know also that they 
would not allow necessity or any- 
thing else to be an excuse for the 
people whom they stigmatise. It 
may appear hard to the baffled 
regenerators that in all their trouble 
the world is so ready to note their 
defects, while it has not a thought 
to waste on their excellent inten- 
ticns, or their great devotion to 
high principle. But there are 
many excuses to be made for the 
world. In the first place, the world 
remembers very well that Mr. Glad- 
stone was not called to the helm in 
any exigency of the country. Had 
he been so, it is probable that great 
allowance would have been made 
for him. But, on the contrary, at 
a time when the State was being 
managed quietly and well, he with 
great and glozing promises called 
upon the people to let him govern. 
There was a sort of bargain of 
which the world thinks that Mr. 
Gladstone has not fulfilled his part. 
Secondly, there is a very large 
portion of the people whose ideas of 
government, and indeed of political 
morality, Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment was intended to condemn; he 
cannot expect much mercy from this 
portion. And again, there are many 
who, once Mr. Gladstone’s sincere 
admirers, are offended, not so much 
by his failures as by the very strange 
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means which he uses, by the very 
strange persons and the very strange 
sentiments that he allies himself 
with, by his mysterious utterances, 
and by the impression which he 
contrives to convey, that under his 
rule no institution and no interest 
is safe from disturbance. Above 
all, there is a lively recollection all 
over the country that Mr. Gladstone 
is a turncoat, that he has found 
it convenient to repudiate those 
principles of which he was once 
the uncompromising advocate: and 
he must remember that those who 
have deserted from their colours 
are always watched more jealously 
than consistent partisans. These 
things considered, it is not to be 
expected that the world should 
condone so many mistakes and 
failures, simply because they were 
committed by persons who intended 
well. Besides, there are a great 
many of us who doubt whether Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government has been 
superior, even in intention, to 
Governments that went before. it. 
It made, no doubt, greater profession 
of good intention than any other; 
but it is very probable that Govern- 
ments of more modest profession 
may have had quite as high a regard 
for the public weal as our rulers 
of to-day ; only that, knowing how 
many are the powers that fight 
against improvement, and how slow 
real advancement must necessarily 
be, they were not foolhardy enough 
to promise a golden age. They 
know that the best intentions, how- 
ever skilfully carried into act, re- 
quire patience, time, and fortune 
to make them fructify. But the 
element of caution seems to be 
altogether wanting in the Gladstone 
Ministry, which rushes directly to- 
wards its ends even when certain 
by so doing to defeat them. Trust- 
ing in its. intentions alone, and in- 
nocent of experience, and of the 
simplest maxims of government, 
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devoid of the least ability to rule a 
nation or to cement a party, there 
it stands, one of the most helpless 
and pitiable disappointments which 
the country has ever seen. Mr. 
Gladstone, whatever else he may 
know, certainly knows not how to 
govern the British Empire. 

As a proof of how little benefit 
the Ministry derive from warnings, 
May was not a week old when a 
defeat was announced just as damag- 
ing as any of those of the preceding 
month. A Scotch Education Bill 
had been framed to suit the sup 
posed ideas of a majority of the 
House of Commons, but entirely- 
regardless of the ideas and wishes 
of the Scotch péople, whom alone 
the measure was to affect. Now 
any intelligent person who has ever 
visited Scotland, or who has ever 
studied Scotch people in any part of 
the earth, must know well that to 
offer them a system of education in 
which religious instruction is not 
expressly provided is to insult them, 
and to set before them, instead of 
bread, that which they consider to 
be no better than a stone. And 
yet, notwithstanding this  well- 
known truth, and notwithstanding 
the strong expression of feeling 
made by Scotchmen, Ministers per- 
sisted in denying to them a clear 
unequivocal declaration, embodied 
in the Bill, to the effect that in- 
struction in the Holy Scriptures ought 
to be provided in all schools as an 
essential part of education. The 
consequence was that the Ministry 
was defeated, and compelled to ac- 
cept a declaration in favour of Scrip 
tural teaching; and Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues are probably to 
this hour fretting themselves to dis- 
cover what malignant influence it is 
which has been again able to thwart 
the will of the best and most virtu- 
ous Government that ever existed ! 
We learn from the speech of Mr. 
Gordon, who introduced the amend- 
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ment, that last year 70,000 Scotch 
petitioners objected to the Bill as 
framed by Government, while this 
year more than 200,000 Scotch have 
petitioned against it—a very large 
number, when it is remembered that 
Scotland has but one-sixth of the 
population of England. We learn, 
moreover, that— 


“In Edinburgh, a meeting, presided 
over by a nobleman much respected 
wherever he was known—the Duke of 
Buecleuch—and attended by many 
other influential persons, lately pro- 
tested against the Bill, and especially 
against its destructive tendency as _re- 
garded religious instruction. In that 
discussion part had been taken by 
men of all Churches—the Established 
Church, the Free Church, the Epis- 
copalians, and eyen many _ belonging 
to the United Presbyterians. He 
meant the laity of the latter body, be- 
cause he admitted that there was not 
the same feeling among the clergy of 
that denomination. All the teachers 
connected with the parish and other 
schools in Scotland had expressed in 
the strongest manner their dissatisfac- 
tion with the provisions of the Bill, 
and in particular with its provisions 
relating to religious instruction, feel- 
ing that they would hamper them in 
the proper discharge of their duty, 
and holding it to be essential that the 
teacher should have power to give re- 
ligious instruction.” 


Sir J. Elphinstone probably gave 
voice to the feeling general in Scot- 
land when, speaking of the Govern- 
ment measure, he said :-— 


‘“‘He regarded that as a godless and 
an infidel Bill; because, if it did not en- 
tirely exclude religious teaching from 
its provisions, it made that teaching dc- 
pend upon the whim or caprice of an 
ignorant school board, who might be 
acted upon by various causes, and in 
whose hands, therefore, the education of 
the country could not be safely placed. 
He was himself educated at the parish 
school of Musselburgh, and could state 
that religion was the foundation, and 
pervaded every part of the instruction 
given there. The various bodies of 
Presbyterians in Scotland were all 
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agreed in the main points of their 
creed, and all held that Holy Scripture 
and the Shorter Catechism, the produc- 
tion of the greatest Protestant divines, 
were the basis of education. This 
measure, therefore, was most distasteful 
to the people of Scotland, who ought 
to know who were the men who'voted 
with the Government upon it.”’ 


Mr. Greene characterised the mea- 
sure as a question of the Prime 
Minister versus Scotland; and he 
seemed to make certain that those 
Scotch members who supported the 
Government therein would have no 
chance of re-election; while Mr. 
Wheelhouse said that this Bill 
announced to the people of Scotland 
for the first time that the Govern- 
ment cared nothing whatever about 
religion! Now we should be very 
sorry to think that the Government 
cares nothing whatever about reli- 
gion. We are bound to think that 
it cares a great deal about religion, 
only we fear that it cares a great deal 
more about the success of its mea- 
sures. It threw over religion in 
the hope to win thereby, and so 
contrived to lose, demonstrating not 
only how far before religion it places 
party gains, but showing also that 
it doesn’t know how to play the 
unworthy game which it attempted. 
It declined the service of God, and 
lacked the wit to serve Mammon. 
By adhering to the cause of religion 
it might have recovered some little 
strength, avoided what would appear 
likely to be a mortal offence to the 
Scotch people, and escaped a signal 
defeat in the House of Commons. 
It may possibly have been in the 
minds of the Government party that 
the Scotch members had in 1869 
made no scruple of assisting to 
destroy a Protestant Church, in order 
that Mr. Gladstone might do an act 
that should be acceptable to the 
Roman Catholics; and it may have 
been argued therefrom that the same 
Scotch members were indifferent to 
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the cause of religion, and so would 
take the Education Bill as the 
Government might choose to put 
it before them. If this was the 
Ministers’ ground for the course they 
took, they stand convicted of the 
greatest want of discernment. The 
destruction of the Irish Church did 
not touch the people of Scotland 
closely ; it was a question more for 
the Scotch members to decide on, 
and many of them, to their shame, 
concurred in the sacrilege. But the 
quality of the education to be hence- 
forth provided for the people in 
Scotland is a thing which does come 
home to the hearts of the nation ; 
and the nation has taken up the 
question for itself, and made its voice 
heard independently of its repre- 
sentatives. 

Blunders by the Government are 
rather the rule than the exceptions, 
and cannot surprise us. This par- 
ticular blunder, however, has been 
of importance to the cause of religion, 
inasmuch as it gave rise to a battle, 
and a victory on the side of religious 
education. We rejoice to see that 
Scotland has secured for herself the 
inestimable privilege of religious 
teaching; and we trust that what 
it has gained for itself it w ii insist 
upon for England and We.3, which 
in this respect require State aid 
more than Scotland does; for the 
fact of Scotland being so alive to 
the necessity of religious teaching 
shows that, with or without an Act 
of Parliament, she will take care to 
have it; while, if the State come 
not to the aid of England and 
Wales, it is likely that those who 
most want the knowledge of reli- 
gion may never hear of religion at 
all, so indifferent or so hostile are 
large sections of the population of 
the kingdom and principality. Mr. 
Gordon, who showed that he under- 
stood the situation though the Gov- 
ernment did not, deserves the thanks 
of all religious men for his amend- 


ment, and for the clever way in 
which he worked it to a successful 
conclusion. The Ministerial party 
evidently thought that they could 
defeat him ; and they certainly would 
have hurried on a division at an 
hour unpropitious to the amend- 
ment, if Mr. Gordon and his sup- 
porters had not kept the debate 
alive, and so baffled the Ministerial 
tactics. Perhaps this very victory 
may much hasten the time when 
Mr. Gordon, once more in office, may 
have frequent opportunity of using 
his talents for the benefit of the 
country. 

Only a day after the opinion of 
the House of Commons in favour of 
religious education for Scotland had 
been pronounced, there appeared 
in the advertisement sheet of the 
‘Times’ a protest against the exclusion 
of the Bible by law from public ele- 
mentary schools, made, as we under- 
stand, by members of the Dissenting 
bodies. It had already received, as 
the ‘ Times’ ina leading article of the 
10th May remarked, about a hun- 
dred and eighty signatures, among 
which were those of Mr. Spurgeon, 
Mr. Newman Hall, and Dr. James, 
President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference; also those of Mr. Baines, 
Mr. Charles Reed, and several other 
Nonconformist members of -Parlia- 
ment. It would thus appear that 
there is a difference of opinion 
among the Dissenters, and that god- 
less education has not so many 
advocates as we feared that it had. 
This declaration is certainly of good 
omen, and, coupled with the victory 
in the House of Commons, ought to 
convince Ministers that adhesion to 
religious principles is not only the 
honest and upright course, but the 
best policy. 

It would seem, then, to be the 
opinion of those who best under- 
stand the Scotch, that the godless 
Bill has incensed them greatly 
against Ministers. But this is not 
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the only quarter in which an angry 
feeling has been aroused. There is 
clearly a rod in pickle for them else- 
where, if we may rely on what was 
said by the ‘ Examiner’ newspaper 
on 27th April :— 

“The strategy that the Govern- 
ment has pursued during the last 
few days, with reference to Mr. 
Faweett’s Dublin University Bill, 
may have been very clever, but it 
is certainly very discreditable. Mr. 
Gladstone himself on Thursday most 
accurately described it, according to 
his speech in the ‘ Times,’ as ‘the 
miscarriage and misconduct of the 
Government.’ Miscarriage it will 
‘doubtless prove when the day of 
vengeance comes. Misconduct it is 
already proved to be beyond dis- 
pute.” There is, then, a vengeance 


hanging over the administration on 
account of the Dublin University 
Bill; we have heard of a Non- 
-conformist vengeance because of the 
part which Government took in 


regard to English education; there 
is certainly a storm ready to burst 
in recognition of the scandalous 
bungle, the American Treaty ; and, 
upon the whole, this Government, 
‘which was to have been the delight 
.and admiration of the whole country, 
would seem to have made itself in 
‘many quarters simply detestable. 
Great as is the discredit which 
the Ministry has brought upon it- 
self, aid contemptible as is the con- 
dition into which it has fallen, one 
cannot but observe with gratification 
‘how little disposition the House of 
Commons has shown to press upon 
‘it factiously or rancorously. The 
business of destroying it is left pretty 
much to itself; and, to say truth, it 
‘seems quite equal to the task. When 
on the 7th May Sir Colman O’Logh- 
‘len proposed a vote of censure for 
a questionable appointment made to 
‘the office of Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county Clare, very little eagerness 
‘was shown to make the worst of 
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the case. After so many convic- 
tions of illegal appointments it 
would not have been extraordinary 
if Ministers’ guilt in this matter 
had been assumed, and if a strong 
feeling had induced members to view 
the weak points of the case as indi- 
cations of grave and culpable error. 
But, to the credit of the assembly, 
no disposition whatever was shown 
to proceed harshly. Although this 
was another accusation of an un- 
qualified person being nominated to 
office with the understanding that 
the qualification should afterwards 
come to him, a distinction was im- 
mediately perceived between a quali- 
fication to be given for the express pur- 
pose, and only for the purpose, of ob- 
taining the office, and a qualification 
to be given independently of the of- 
fice, and which had been assured to the 
future recipient before any appoint- 
ment to the office was in question. 
No trickery to produce a colourable 
qualification could be shown to have 
been practised, and, once this was 
apparent, the really damaging parts 
of the case were very lightly passed 
over. Putting aside all question of 
colourable qualification, it certainly 
seems a very extraordinary course, 
and one very hard to understand, to 
select for the office of Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of a county a gentleman non- 
resident, not possessed of an acre 
of land therein, and wholly unac- 
quainted with the inhabitants over 
whom he was to exercise high 
authority. If this had been done 
by a more scrupulous Government, 
it would have probably seemed to 
Parliament to call for serious notice ; 
but being an act of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, so great was the relief 
of finding that there had been no 
tampering with the law, that the 
minor improprieties were condoned 
at once. Even Mr. Horsman for- 
bore to discharge a shaft which he 
held ready fitted to his bow; and 
Mr. B. Osborne found the occasion 
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convenient for some very amusing 
jokes, and for some quotations, one 
of which, from Sheridan, about 
“damned good-natured friends,” 
shocked the august assembly, until 
Mr. Osborne explained, or rather 
stated wrongly, the source from 
which it was cited. He told the 
House that the words are in the 
‘School for Scandal,’ whereas they 
are in the ‘ Critic,’ and used by Sir 
Fretful Plagiary.* On the whole, 
the Government escaped very well 
from this question, as habitual trans- 
gressors often do in cases where they 
are found to be less to blame than 
usual; and this leaning to mercy 
cannot, we think, be too much ap- 
proved; for as the same offenders 
were expected ere long to come up 
for judgment on a most serious 
charge, it was well to give a proof of 
how little prejudiced or vindictive the 
tribunal is. 

It now seems probable that a 
most impracticable and unnecessary 
Bill for secret voting may pass the 
House of Commons, and ultimately 
become law, as the Lords will 
searcely think it their business to 
reject it, if it should be supported 
by a creditable majority in the 
other House. This Bill was intro- 
duced last year by the Government, 
no doubt under the mistaken idea 
that it would be very cordially re- 
ceived by the Liberal party, and so 
would be a source of strength to 
the Administration. But in this 
matter Government showed as much 
ignorance of public sentiment as 
they have shown in many others. 
This country is quite indifferent 
about the Ballot; and the Ministe- 
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rial party in the House of Com- 
mons evidently find it a most awk- 
ward subject to deal with, having 
no goodwill to it at all,t but feel- 
ing that their own consistency re- 
quires them to support what their 
party has for years asserted to be 
essential to the purity of election, 
and feeling also, perhaps, that the 
effect of the old traditional cry got 
up when the Ballot was unattainable, 
may yet be lively among their con- 
stituents. We would not have 
ventured to speak so decidedly 
(whatever we may have thought) 
on behalf of the Liberals, if we had 
not been strengthened in our opin- 
ion by their ally the ‘ Times,’ which 
states the case for us as distinctly 
as could be wished. 


“Nobody,”’ said the ‘Times’ on 
May 10th, “has any desire to see 
secret voting become the law of the 
land. Mr. Forster has had to contend 
with the open opposition of nearly 
half the House of Commons, and the 
more dangerous secret dislike of half 
the remaining half. We are not s0 
much surprised that he should have 
been’ defeated at times, and that at 
other times he should have accepted 
modifications of his Bill to escape de- 
feat, as that he should have been abie 
to carry it with so little change. <7 
Secing, then, that the adoption of 
secret voting is a decline from a higher 
to a lower standard of political moral- 
ity—seeing that the conditions of 
social life among us which excuse it 
are at present less operative than they 
ever were before, and are rapidly pass- 
ing away—we have never been able to 
look upon the Ministerial adoption of 
the Ballot Bill as anything more than 
an act of homage paid to an article of 
past faith which would soon have been 
discredited had they not adopted it; 





% “ Sir Fretful Plagiary.—To be sure; for if there is anything to one’s praise, it is 
« foolish vanity to be gratified at it; and if it is abuse,—why, one is always sure to 
hear it from one damned good-natured friend or another !’’—‘ The Critic.’ 
+ ‘Talk not of means against intimidation, 
And secret votes to womanise the nation ; 
Free men are those who, every threat defying, 
Fight to the poll whilst cabbage-stalks are flying.” 


—Lord Lytton’s ‘8t. Stephen’s.’ 
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but we recognise frankly the conse- 
quences of this adoption. Large num- 
bers of voters have been encouraged, 
and are now fixed, in the belief that 
they will be exposed to unknown evils 
if they have not the power of screen- 
ing their votes in darkness; and legis- 
lation must take account of this state 
of feeling.” 


Thus the most that the ‘Times’ 
can find to say in favour of the Bill 
is, that it is a remedy for, not a real, 
but a fancied evil; for another, in 
fact, of those sentimental] grievances 
for which the Government is so fond 
of legislating. There was a period 
when it was easy, and perhaps not 
uncommon, for influentia] men, or 
bodies of men, to sway the votes of 
electors, but it was at that time im- 
possible for the advocates of secret 
voting to establish that system ; but 
now that few can, and still fewer 
would, resort to bribery or intimida- 
tion—when, indeed, the danger of 
such malpractices is acknowledged 
to be infinitely small—we are to 
have our whole method of returning 
members to Parliament revolution- 
ised,—and for what? In old tisnes 
it sometimes happened, as we know 
that the bodies of men who all 
their lives had been powerful enough 
to defy attack, and to make their 
will law, were, after they were dead 
and buried, dragged from their 
graves and exposed to insult, to 
gratify the vengeance of enemies 
who quailed before them while they 
lived. And these energetic proceed- 
ings against dead and buried bribery 
and intimidation are, it seems, to be 
orgies of similar kind. The great 
hearts who could not grapple with 
the evil while it was alive, are now 
going to enjoy a war-dance over its 
corpse. Is not all this pitiful? Does 
it not appear an absurdity, and worse 
than an absurdity, in these days 
when by general admission, the 
session of Parliament is not long 
enough for the really necessary work 
of the country? If there is no real 
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grievance—if, as the ‘Times’ says, 
one half of the House of Commons 
openly opposes the Ballot, and half 
of the remainder secretly dislikes it 
—why on earth are we, who have so 
much real work to get through, dis- 
quieting ourselves about the matter ? 
We see no reason whatever why the 
old system of open voting, which 
has not prevented the growth of our 
liberties and of our prosperity, should 
not be still continued, rather than 
that we should resort to a method of 
doubtful advantage, and the practi- 
cal working of which is still more 
doubtful. The nominations, as at 
present conducted, might be sur- 
rendered; nearly everybody seems 
to think them out of date; and we 
have no wish whatever that Mr. 
Osborne should ever again be €om- 
pelled to vindicate the rights of the 
pure Liberal electors by means of 
canonically-dressed bruisers. The 


manner of nomination might be 
altered; but this is a very much 


simpler matter than introducing 
secret voting. By the way, when 
one looks back a little to ascertain 
what sort of evils they were which 
the Ballot is intended to cure, it is 
remarkable that in the election of 
1859, the last occasion on which the 
immaculate Liberals thought fit to 
make a great outcry about corrupt 
practices, there were several scru- 
tinies and some prosecutions, the 
result of which was to fasten con- 
victions of bribery on several mem- 
bers, but on many more Liberals 
than Conservatives. Somebody very 
near to Mr. Bright who talked so 
loudly and freely about corruption, 
had to stand in the dock; and we 
remember that we felt it our duty 
to comment on the different accusa- 
tions, and to commend Liberal mal- 
practices to the attention of our 
readers: so that the Liberal party 
legislating to cure such malpractices 
is like Satan reproving sin. 

While the clauses of the useless 
and unwelcome Ballot Bill have 
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been occupying the House of Com- 
mons, and working together with 
every other thing political, to the 
disrepute and weakening of the 
Ministry, another subject, now of 
first importance, has been put quite 
out of sight. There was haste 
enough shown in disorganising the 
Army—such haste that the Constitu- 
tion must be overridden rather than 
that the change should be postpon- 
ed; but now that reorganisation is 
indispensable, the consideration of 
it is put aside in order that a mea- 
sure distasteful to three-fourths of 
the House of Commons may, like a 
nauseous retributive dose, be admin- 
istered to the Liberal party, all of 
whom are bound, whatever inward 
revolt they may feel, to declare that 
it is the joy of their souls. From 
the manner in which Mr. Card- 
well introduced his army scheme, 
one was induced to suppose that it 
was to be the great measure of the 
year. What has become of it? It 
is surely not a subject to be hur- 


riedly dealt with at the session’s 
end by a worn-out House, whose 
heart is in the Highlands, and not 


at Westminster. Mr. Holms, by a 
question concerning the proposed 
loan for militia barracks, showed on 
the 10th May that everybody is not 
disposed to let the matter sleep. He 
got, however, only a vague answer 
from Sir H. Storks, to the effect that 
a Bill on the subject would be in- 
troduced as soon after the Whitsun- 
tide recess as circumstances would 
permit; and. at this answer the 
House laughed—amused either by 
its vagueness and insufficiency, or 
else tickled by the presumption of a 
Ministry over which the sword hung 
by a thread speculating on what it 
would do after three or four weeks. 
We think, however, that honourable 
members might with advantage do 
more than laugh over the Army Esti- 
mates. These Estimates, and mat- 
ters in connection with them, will, 
we expect, demand a great deal of 
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time and thought, which should be 
given to them this session. It would 
be highly inexpedient for Parliament 
to separate for six months, leaving 
the Army in an unsettled state as at 
present. The autumn may see us 
involved in some foreign complica- 
tion, and with what face shall we 
speak with our enemy in the gate 
if our sword is in the cutler’s hands, 
being reset, and cannot be made fit 
to use for a twelvemonth? We 
should like very much to be resolved 
whether the promotions which Mr. 
Cardwell proposes for the Artillery 
and Engineers are to be given this 
year or not; and we should like to 
know from what funds these promo- 
tions and the new Staff appointments 
are to be paid. As we pointed out 
last month, money is not provided 
for them in the Estimates under the 
proper heads; and to pay them out 
of any funds other than those voted 
for the pay of the Army would be 
most improper. We think, too, 
that the loan of three and a half | 
millions will not be concurred in 
quite so easily as ministers may 
hope. However cleverly the de- 
mand may be named and introduced, 
it will be really, if voted, a large 
addition to our military expenses, 
and the interest of it must increase 
Army expenditure for many years. 
It is difficult to understand why 
such expense as this is to be raised 
by loan, while the redemption of 
officers’ commissions is to be effected 
by yearly votes. No information 
has yet been given as to the steps 
which may have been taken to 
value existing militia barracks, or 
to ascertain the expense of build- 
ing new ones, or of providing 
drill-grounds. And yet the drill 
season, and the best season for 
building, are already slipping away. 
Army reorganisation is, in our opin- 
ion, of far more consequence than 
secret voting. 

The Intoxicating Liquor (Licens- 
ing) Bill affords another proof of 
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the inability of Government to dis- 
tinguish between the real needs of 
the country and the clamour of not 
very rational or discreet cliques. 
There is not, perhaps, one educated 
man in the kingdom who would not 
gladly, if he knew how, diminish 
the unfortunate propensity of our 
race, the degrading habit of drinking 
to excess. Weare all pretty much 
agreed that it is a detriment and a 
reproach. 


‘* This heavy-headed revel. east and west, 
Makes us traduced, and taxed of other 
nations ; 
They clepe us with 

swinish phrase 
Soil our addition ; and indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though per- 


drunkards, and 


formed at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attributes.” 


But we are not all agreed that the 
evil is one to be put down by the 
strong hand; on the contrary, the 
sense of the country would appear 
-to be that intemperate habits should 
be combated by moral means. A 
neisy and enthusiastic section has, 


however, determined that it is the 
business of the State to make men 
keep sober, and the Government, 
always foolishly sensitive to agita- 
tion, has mistaken this obstinate 
bleat for the voice of the nation, 
and proceeded accordingly to frame 
a repressive measure. It will bea 
strange thing if we succeed in mak- 
ing people who are inclined to drink 
temperate by Act of Parliament. 
It will be a strange thing if Parlia- 
ment, after full consideration of the 
matter, decide to interfere. Not 
only is the advantage of legislation 
very doubtful; every member who 
may vote for it is pretty sure to 
offend a powerful party among his 
constituents, and it is really unfair 
to urge men to such a course where 
there is so small a prospect of ben- 
efit. The makers and vendors of 
strong drink naturally resent the 
attempt of Government to restrict 
their business, at the instance of an 
Association not very numerous nor 
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of great influence. These tradesmen 
are collectively of some weight, and 
they have the means of swaying and 
of uniting large bodies of voters. 
They will offer great resistance, and, 
not improbably, defeat the Bill in 
the Lower House. ‘ Well, and what 
then ?” we may be asked: “another 
Government Bill will be slaughtered, 
that’s all ; and that need not distress 
you, as you don’t support the Gov- 
ernment.” But it does distress us, 
nevertheless, to see the time of Par- 
liament taken up with designs of 
doubtful utility while vital questions 
stand aside. The expected War 
Office measures are of a thousand 
times greater importance than this 
eccentric and mistaken legislation. 
The Alliance should have patience ; 
for time is likely to do more for its 
gratification than it can do for itself. 
The great hope for reform of the 
habits of the lower orders is deriv- 
able from the reform which has al- 
ready obtained in the higher. The 
fashions and prejudices of the upper 
strata of society will inevitably find 
their way downward, but they re- 
quire time to do so; and the pace, 
we fancy, will not be materially 
affected by the benevolent blows 
and punctures of the excellent and 
well-meaning Association. 

Turning to another announce- 
ment of the month of May, we can- 
not but pay a passing tribute to the 
patience, generosity, and loyalty of 
the Parliament of the Dominion, 
which, we read, defeated by a large 
majority a resolution condemning 
the withdrawal of the Fenian Raid 
Claims by Great Britain ; an amend- 
ment being adopted in its stead 
declaring it inexpedient to discuss 
the question in the present state of 
the relations between Canada and 
Great Britain. This, though very 
proper and highly honourable to 
Canada. is much more considerate 
and dignified behaviour than, we 
fear, we had a right to expect from 
our Dependency. The rights and 
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the honour of Canada have been 
shamefully sacrificed to purchase the 
assent of America to the wretched 
Treaty, and Canada has been in- 
sulted by a donation of hush-money, 
or our guarantee for money. If she 
had given vent to her feelings there 
would have been much to excuse 
her;- as she has taken the better 
part there is the more to admire. 
And while speaking of the Domin- 
ion, let us congratulate her on the 
new Governor-General, whose ap- 
pointment has been announced. 
Lord Dufferin is, we believe, a 
nobleman in every way fitted for 
this high post. Enterprising, ac- 
complished, of sound judgment, and 
of much literary ability, we doubt 
not that he will prove an able and 
successful ruler. 

And now let us say a few words 
concerning the old galling subject, 
the American complication. 
we have been permitted to know 
officially concerning it is not, we 
think, likely to change any opinion 
which the country has been led to 
entertain regarding the conduct and 
course of the negotiations. Putting 
the question of results for the pre- 
sent aside, and looking only at the 
means which have been used on our 
side, we must say that there is no- 
thing in the Ministerial statements 
of the 13th May to convince the 
people that they have in any respect 
misjudged, or been unjust to, the 
Government. Everything done or 
left undone, has been apparently 
bunglingly done or altogether ne- 
glected, much in the manner and 
from the motives which have been 
from time to time imputed while 
the unfortunate tangle has been drag- 
ging its weary length along. Be- 
yond the broad proposition that it 
is for the interest, as well as that it 
is the duty, both of America and 
England, to live in terms of amity, 
and to cease from the chronic sar- 
casms, bickerings, and recrimina- 
tions in which they have been wont 
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to indulge—beyond this proposi- 
tion, we say, we do not believe that 
the mind of the English Government 
and the mind of the English people 
have been at one since the com- 
mencement of negotiations. The 
Ministers have been playing a game 
of their own, and the people have 
been distrustful and most anxious. 
It was a most distressing truth, 
certainly, that two nations which 
could assist each other so materi- 
ally as England and America could, 
and which, from the inheritance 
of common feelings and _persua- 
sions, and from the use of a com- 
mon language, might have been 
expected to understand each other 
well, should have been induced - 
to drag through nigh a century 
in a state of continued misun- 
derstanding. We will not inquire 
now where the blame of this quasi 
hostility should be fastened; but 
we may safely say that in latter 
days England has supposed the bar 
to a good understanding to be the 
power possessed by the ignorant and 
uneducated classes in America to 


control opinion, and the facility 
with which designing short-sighted 
agitators could always excite the 
masses there to feelings of enmity 


against us. England, we are sure, 
has long deplored, and felt that it 
would be for her advantage to ter- 
minate, the inveterate disposition 
to carping and quarrelling, but she 
feared that she could never reach 
the mind of the solid, reflecting 
classes in the United States. Her 
acts and her words were seized 
upon and used for their own pur- 
poses by brawlers and local poli- 
ticians, and shown to the people in 
the worst possible light, and with 
incitement to war and vengeance, 
until hostility to her became a set- 
tled feeling, and no profession was 
so likely to make a statesman popu- 
lar as that of a desire to quarrel with 
Great Britain. The so-called Ala- 
bama Claims were latterly for ever 
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brought up when it was desired to 
raise a storm against us; and so 
convenient were they found at elec- 
tion times, or when a particular par- 
ty aimed at ascendancy, that not the 
least desire was felt by agitators or 
popular assemblies to bring them 
to a settlement. On our side, we 
steadily refused, for some time after 
the termination of the war in Amer- 
ica, to admit that we were in any 
way bound to give compensation for 
damage done by the Alabama or 
any other cruiser ; but at length we 
saw reason to modify this refusal ; 
and the mission of Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson to England being thought 
to offer a favourable opportunity for 
negotiating (for Mr. Johnson was 
superior to the irrational prejudices 
against us which had been so 
malignantly kept alive), a Treaty 
was agreed upon, having for its 
object the settlement of these 
Claims. But the Senate of the 
United States thought proper to dis- 
approve this Treaty : it unfortunately 


fell to the ground, and Mr. Johnson 


was recalled. At this epoch, as the 
present Lord Derby has more than 
once taken occasion to point out, 
Great Britain enjoyed a great advan- 
tage of situation. She had yielded 
the point which she at first so rigid- 
ly maintained, of not allowing any 
question of damages, and she had 
made a covenant with a view of 
having these damages fairly assessed. 
America it was who refused to ratify 
this Treaty after it had been ap- 
proved by her own Government. 
Thus we could no longer be re- 
proached with proudly shutting our 
ears to what the Americans chose to 
call their just demands ; and indeed 
the Alabama Claims, as they now 
recalled the uncompromising spirit of 
their own Senate rather than that of 
the English Government, ceased to 
be a favourite handle for abusing us. 
Such was the state of this question 
when in an evil day the Gladstone 
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Government thought proper to stir 
it again. In the hands of that 
Government the conditions of the 
dispute underwent a wonderful re- 
volution. America was no longer 
troubled to come and press her 
demand upon Great Britain: Great 
Britain, suppliant, and reckless of 
aught else so she might but com- 
pose this disagreement, went to 
America, entreating her to arrange 
to let us pay her, and to vouchsafe 
us a kind look in return for pay- 
ment. America, who wanted our 
money, took the matter very coolly ; 
England, whose money was to be 
paid, was ready to make apologies 
and to put her hand to anything, 
provided only that payment should 
be graciously accepted. A shallower 
policy, or a more undignified course 
than that which our Government 
, pursued, it is impossible to conceive. 
The groans of the Britons wafted 
across the Atlantic, and never to 
be suppressed until the Ameri- 
cans should deign to kiss and be 
friends; a feeble Commission sent 
out like criminals to sue for par- 
don—it is a marvel that they 
didn’t appear with ropes round 
their necks, like the burghers of 
Calais before King Edward; re- 
gret expressed for what was not 
known to be a wrong when it was 
done; and a rule made after the 
event for the express purpose of 
making our innocent conduct ap- 
pear unwarrantable!! There is no 
record of a nation voluntarily de- 
grading itself in such a manner. 
As to John Bull, although he does 
not understand how much dirt he 
has been made to swallow, he is 
dimly conscious that, all of a sud- 
den, he has been made to appear 
heart-broken for love of his not very 
responsive connection Jonathan, and 
he is greatly puzzled to account for 
this fit of affection. “If the rascal 
have not given me medicine to make 
me love him, I'll be hanged : it could 
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not be else: I have drunk medi- 
cines,” * he is saying; and well he 
may marvel, and ask himself what 
injury he ever did to his relative 
that required to be atoned for with 
such penitential concessions, with 
such abject remorse. We grant 
that it would have been wrong to 
lose a proper opportunity of com- 
posing a great national difference 
for a mere punctilio. If the other 
party could not see the value and 
duty of compromise so plainly as 
we did, and would have risked the 
continuance of ill-will rather than 
make a concilatory move, it might 
be quite right for us to make some 
concession beyond what strict jus- 
tice demanded ; but, in saying this, 
we do not mean that we were to 
lose sight of our own dignity and 
honour altogether. A man who 
makes an overture for the sake of 
peace without loss of self-respect, 
may increase his honour and his 
reputation by so doing; but he who 
licks the feet of his adversary in 
utter self-abasement is likely to get 
kicked for his pains. 

But it was not only by the means 
employed to bring about the second 
Treaty that John Bull was aggrieved ; 
the whole care of the Commission 
seems to have been to appease and 
propitiate the United States. His 
interest became an entirely second- 
ary matter; and so disloyally or so 
carelessly + did the Commissioners 
allow the terms to be worded, that 
by them he was rendered liable to 
meet claims of greater amount than 
any indemnity ever paid by a con- 
quered nation. Well, after a sea 
of slobbering, and after John Bull 
had been committed to the risk of 
having to pay the above stupendous 
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damages, besides to several other 
large concessions, and notably to 
the suppression of his own claims 
on account of the Fenian raids, 
America consented to sign the 
Treaty, whereupon the English Com- 
missioners returned home in a sort 
of triumph, as men that had de- 
served well of their country. They 
were so received by our Govern- 
ment, and, for the enormous wrong 
that he had done us, Earl de Grey 
was made Marquis of Ripon! This 
perversion of honour we had, per- 
haps, best say little about, for Mr. 
Gladstone is very wilful, and may 
act in the spirit of M. Jourdain, 
who, when Madame J. remonstrated. 
with him on the impropriety of 
marrying their daughter to a mar- 
quis, said that if he were irritatec 
about it he would make her 
duchess ; { and we might thus wi 
ness the further scandal of th 
Most Obtuse Marquis transformed 
into his Dulness the Duke. 

As soon as the ‘Treaty came before 
Parliament, it was seen to be a loose 
indefinite document, which placed 
no limit at all to the demands which 
might be made against us. Our 
Ministers, however, unhesitatingly 
assured us that no indirect claim 
could or would be brought forward 
under cover of it, and Parliament 
was obliged to be content. It was 
not long after this before the ‘* Case” 
appeared, and then we learned the 
worthlessness of the assurance given 
by Ministers, and that the worst 
fears of those who had criticised the 
Treaty had been verified. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the items of these 
unparalleled Claims, because they 
are but too deeply imprinted on the 
minds of us all. And yet, astound- 





* King Henry IV. 
+ Vide debates on opening Parliament 1872. 
in the House of Commons of crassa negligentia, and their conduct spoken of as 
‘*infamous,”’ 
¢ ‘‘Ne me repliquez pas davantage ; ma fille sera marquise en dépit de tout le 
monde ; et, si vous me mettez en colére, je la ferai duchesse.””»—‘ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,’ scene xiii., act 3. 
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ing as the Claims were, no protest or 
answer of any kind was despatched 
for six weeks. With what object 
our Government thus procrastinat- 
ed is not yet known, but we hope 
it will be ere iong fully disclosed. 
The first pretence was that the 
printing of the document had taken 
so much time that it could not be 
in the hands of Ministers soon 
enough to admit of a reply being 
determined on till just before the 
meeting of Parliament; but the ab- 
surdity of so much time being re- 
quired for printing was so apparent 
that that silly excuse was dropped. 
It is now pretended that the six 
weeks were necessarily expended in 
submitting the Case to Sir Roundell 
Palmer and the law officers of 
the Crown, and in obtaining their 
opinions thereon; and Sir Roundell 
Palmer has been brought forward, 
as he was in the ‘Collier scan- 
dal” matter, to make a defence of 
the Government; and he has made 
as bad a defence in this instance as 
he did in that, pointing out that it 
was thought better not to hurry, and 
that this accident and that accident 
had intervened to cause delay. Now 
it happens to be well known that 
when the outrage was committed of 
stopping the British mail - steamer 
Trent upon the high seas, and of 
seizing some of her passengers, three 
or four days sufficed for drawing up 
a case, submitting it to the law offi- 
cers, obtaining their opinions, and 
deciding upon a course of action. 
But Lord Palmerston was Premier 
in those days, and Mr. Gladstone is 
so in these days; so in the more re- 
cent case six weeks of precious time 
were lost. Three days before the 
meeting of Parliament, a document 
known as the “friendly communi- 
cation,’ the terms of which have 
only very recently been published 
and communicated to Parliament, 
was despatched to America, and we 
waited many weeks for the answer, 
which, when it arrived, was found 
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to be an intimation that the Claims 
would be persisted in, and an invita- 
tion to state the grounds on which 
they were objected to. As Parliament 
showed some disposition to discuss 
this document, Ministers were as ra- 
pid now as they had before been dila- 
tory ; and an explanatory communi- 
cation—a very long paper, as Lord 
Granville assures us—was prepared 
and despatched in seven days, prov- 
ing that, when the object was to 
elude the action of Parliament, law 
officers and Cabinet Ministers could 
get over the ground wonderfully 
fast. With all their speed, however, 
there was reason to expect that the 
day by which we were bound to 
lodge our Counter-case would arrive 
before we should receive the rejoin- 
der of the United States. If we 
should lodge the Counter-case, and 
the claims for consequential damages 
should not be withdrawn, there was 
danger that the arbitrators, being 
“* seized” of the whole matter, might 
proceed to an award on_ possibly 
both indirect and direct claims; if 
we should lodge no Counter-case by 
the appointed day, the requirements 
of the Treaty would not be complied 
with, and it must be held either 
that England had withdrawn from 
the arbitration, or that she did not 
defend herself in the case. What 
our Ministers did was to lodge 
a Counter-case, accompanied by a 
separate note, by which all rights 
appertaining. to her Majesty on this 
arbitration were reserved. The 
American Government, which was 
referred to, thought we might with- 
out in any way prejudicing our 
case so proceed; but-it remains to 
be seen, in case grave decisions 
should turn upon this act of lodging 
the Counter-case, how the arbitra- 
tors will regard our position after 
that action. May had arrived 
before an answer was received to 
Lord Granville’s long explanatory 
despatch ; and the answer when it 
did come, was unsatisfactory: the 
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American Government refused to 
yield that without the concession of 
which it was impossible that we 
could consent to the further pro- 
gress of arbitration. This, be it 
remarked, was the second refusal 
of America to recede from the 
position which she had taken up in 
reference to the indirect claims. 
But the terror of the English 
Government now was having to 
answer for their own mismanage- 
ment when the Treaty should fail, 
as it seemed likely to do; and to 
undo as far as possible the effect 
of their blunders was of so much 
importance to them, that not two 
nor twenty refusals, no thought of 
dignity or decency, could be likely 
to make them desist from wild, gasp- 
ing, desperate efforts to induce Ame- 
rica yet to take pity on them, and to 
make a concession sufficient to en- 
able them to proceed with’ the arbi- 
tration without incurring the wrath 
of their country. Again we point 
out that America, the country claim- 
ing compensation for alleged injury, 
was perfectly cool and patient about 
this matter. England it was, the 
country from which damages was 
expected, that was so anxious to 
have the Claims against her brought 
to a hearing—or rather it was the 
English Ministers, terrified at the 
possible consequences to them- 
selves of their own  imbecility, 
whose danger stern America was 
implored to avert. And their danger 
was pressing; for Parliament, on 
hearing officially of this second re- 
fusal, was likely to take such action 
as would effectually stop all further 
empirical practice: it would occupy 
a longer time than they could pos- 
sibly obtain from the country to 
correspond ftirther in the usual man- 
ner: and Earl Russell held over them 
in terrorem a motion for an Addres 
to the Crown, which he had already 
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postponed more than once, and which 
they themselves chose to regard 
as a vote of censure. They were 
not going to incur censure, however, 
if they could save themselves by 
any importunity, by any humilia- 
tion, by clutching at any straw 
which only looked like a support. 
True, the mail-bags could not avail 
them, but then there was the elec- 
tric telegraph, not the very clearest 
or safest medium of communication, 
where the subject-matter was intri- 
cate and delicate in character, and 
where want of clearness had already 
perplexed matters so cruelly. The 
telegraph was the only hope of the 
well-nigh beaten gamesters, and it 
procured for them, at the least, a 
few days more of Ministerial life. 
At the same time when they con- 
fessed the unsatisfactory character 
of the written despatch, they an- 
nounced the dawn of a new hope 
flashed to them by the wire, and on 
this representation obtained a re- 
spite of a week, at the end of which 
time they undertook to make the 
British Parliament in some degree 
cognisant of the manner in which 
they had been dealing with the in- 
terests of the British Empire. A ter- 
rible week it must have been. The al- 
ternative gleams of hope, and heart- 
sicknesses from hope destroyed, must 
in themselves have been an agonis- 
ing experience. A stand-point al- 
most gained one day; relapse into 
the depths of despair the next; 
another venture for life—a grasp 
of a treacherous rope which parts 
and shows ruin to be imminent; 
a faint promise again—a promise 
that deceives, and so the week 
wears away, showing, when half of 
it has passed, not a spark or chance 
of safety.* But the struggle is for 
life. Start something new; offer 
anything you dare to fend off an 
absolute point-blank refusal; keep 





* A grave and dignified manner of discussing and coming to an agreement ona 
question of immense national importance! ! 
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the fluid moving, the wires will 
take no harm ;—ye gods! is there 
no escape? Sunday morning, and 
no acceptance. To-morrow we must 
make our confession; and if they 
answer us not to-day, keeping hope 
alive, we perish. And now hour 
after hour is gathered into the 
past, and still no comfort. Nay, 
they will, they must, send a 
respite; we won't perish; a few 
minutes will suffice for a message, 
and hope is not extinct, though it 
has sunk very low. There, wasn’t 
that a messenger? No; but there 
must be one on his way. Why 
does he loiter? Don’t hint that 
there will be no message. We'll 
not believe such thing, whoever says 
so. Heavens, this is torture! Sister 
Anne, sister Anne, do you see any 
messenger coming? What—none! 
look again. There strikes another 
hour. A postman! how you have 
made our hearts flutter! Why 
didn’t you make sure that it wasn’t 
a telegraph messenger before you 
spoke? This cannot last much 
longer,—only a mere span of time 
now. Oh, look out with all your 
eyes, sister Anne, sister Anne! 
Well, the deliverance—the respite 
rather—came in true melodramatic 
fashion just as the last flicker of 
hope was dying. On Sunday 
arrived a message, saying that a 
proposal, invented in America, but 
which England had been desired to 
put forward—a proposal which, if 
accepted, would cure the blunders 
of the Treaty, would be submitted 
for consideration of the Senate. 
Hurrah! hurrah! The Senate will 
take at least a week to decide, and 
thus we secure another week’s life, 
and while there’s life there’s hope. 
It is greatly to be wished that the 
Senate’s decision may be favourable 
to the Supplemental Treaty; but it 
would seem that we must not feel 
secure of any such result. The 
President (perhaps to rid himself of 
our Cabinet’s importunate solicita- 
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tions) has turned the matter over to 
the Senate without committing him- 
self to any opinion regarding it. 
He is at liberty hereafter to take 
any course concerning it. ‘The 
Senate may for many reasons not 
favour its adoption and may not 
ultimately adopt it; but whatever 
their decision may be, it is not- un- 
likely that they will address them- 
selves with great deliberation to the 
discussion, without regard for, or 
perhaps enjoying, the palpitations 
of the culprits who tremble on this 
side the Atlantic. Even if the 
Senate passes the Article, we shall 
not necessarily (as we learn from 
the ‘Times’ of 17th May) obtain 
all that we have been so long 
contending for—namely, the with- 
drawal, without which the nation 
has determined not to go before 
the arbitrators. The President will 
by it be barred from making in- 
direct claims, but he will not be 
bound to withdraw the indirect 
claims which he has already made, 
and of which the arbitrators are 
seized. So that an address from 
both Houses may be required not- 
withstanding the Senate’s accept- 
ance of the Supplementary Article, 
and we may have to withdraw from 
the Treaty whatever the action of 
the Senate may be. One might 
reasonably have expected that an 
amendment intended to correct for- 
mer negligence would not itself have 
lain open to the charge of negligence 
—would not have been conceived 
in nervous haste, and would have 
been communicated with a little 
more form and precision than by a 
telegraphic message, lest the remedy 
should prove worse than the disease! 

Ministers have taken the trouble 


to inform us that if they succeed— 
succeed, that is, -in getting the ap- 
proval of the Senate to their Supple- 
mental Article—they will take no 


credit for the success. Surely this 
is an excess of modesty. Before we 
talk of giving or taking credit we 
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should be quite sure that credit at- 
taches anywhere to the transaction. 
If you were to swing another man 
over an abyss, hold him for a time 
suspended there, and finally, after 
desperate effort, get him back to 
terra firma, would he be more in- 
clined to give you credit for the 
deliverance, or to call you to account 
for having placed him in jeopardy ? 
The mention of credit was a mere 
oratorical device to turn. men’s 
thoughts from the excess of dis- 
credit, which is really due to the 
mismanagement of the whole busi- 
ness. Credit! why, the mere men- 
tion of it is unparalleled audacity. 
Is Lord Granville so fond as to ima- 
gine that the whole of this agglom- 
eration of blunders and weaknesses 
will not be jealously sifted? Does 
he imagine that, even if at the last 
we should be rescued, ‘‘so as by 
fire,’ we will forget the peril into 
which we have been led, and the 
manner in which our honour has 
been disregarded? He cannot be- 
lieve anything of the sort. Rather 
he acts, like King Agag, the part of 
“coming delicately,” and makes be- 
lieve that he thinks the bitterness 
of death is past, while he knows 
that.a righteous sentence has gone 
forth against him and his colleagues. 
There will be a day of reckoning, 
never fear. 

Lord Granville has said that the 
spirit of patience and fairness with 
which the American people has re- 
garded the whole question of these 
indirect claims is “the first-fruit of 
the Treaty of Washington.” How it 
can be so we are ata loss to under- 
stand. We suppose that this opin- 
ion of the substantial classes, this 
awakening of a national opinion as 
distinct from the cries of the rowdies 
and stump-orators, is the product of 
time and cultivation, not a result 
which can possibly have been sud- 
denly brought about by any solitary 
act. America has begun to enter- 
tain public questions as we entertain 
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them here. An intelligent opinion, 
whether in America or in England, 
would surely regard this Treaty in 
the same light. It is to benefit 
America more than it is to benefit 
England; what marvel then, if 
America wishes well to it? No- 
body ever supposed that she was 
slow to perceive what would benefit 
herself. Lord Granville pays but 
a sorry compliment to the country 
which he is so anxious to propitiate 
when he insinuates that it is not a 
higher standard of feeling in Ame- 
rica, but the soft-sawdering and ob- 
sequiousness of himself and his col- 
leagues which has caused our objec- 
tions to the American case to be so 
patiently received and so impartially 
considered. But supposing Lord 
Granville to be right, and that a 
reasonable view of our objections 
was procured by much flattery and 
defence, by inserting in the Treaty 
whatever the other side desired, by 
suppressing the claims which we had 
a right to make, and by leaving an 
opening for America to demand con- 
sequential damages—is this any- 
thing for a British statesman to brag 
of ? Is the propitiation of the United 
States the sole object for which we 
exist, and are we to put our own 
honour and advantage wholly aside ? 

The fact that America has dealt 
with this question in a spirit very 
different from that which has for- 
merly distinguished her in contro- 
versies with Great Britain, we glad- 
ly recognise. From the time when 
this better feeling was first apparent, 
we have hailed it as of more im- 
portance than the stupid Treaty or 
any disputed question. It is de 
stined to have its effect not only 
upon the two nations but upon the 
world at large. 

Being about to lay down the 
pen, we learn that Mr. G. Hardy, 
in addressing the Conservatives of 
Canterbury, has expressed a hope 
that, when the change of Govern- 
ment takes place, moderate Liberals 
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may be found willing to support a 
Conservative Ministry. We trust 
that this hope may be well founded. 
Moderate Liberals must. perceive by 
this time that to maintain Mr. Glad- 
stone in office is not the way to for- 
ward Liberal or any other measures ; 
it is the way to insure a dead-lock. 
If the business of the country is to 
be proceeded with at all, a Ministry 
capable of creditably managing our 
foreign affairs, and of controlling 
their own party, must be in office. 
The sections into which the Glad- 
stone Government has spiit up the 
Ministerial side of the House of 
Commons will neutralise each other, 
unless some of them attach them- 
selves to a great party. There is, 
properly speaking, no Liberal party 
at present, and it would therefore 
appear to be the duty of those who 
do not very greatly differ from us in 
opinion to give the Conservative 
party their support. Mr. Hardy’s 


speech reads as if he foresees a not 
very distant accession of a new Gov- 


ernment to power. He is evidently 
taking measure of the party's pos- 
sible strength. Whether the Con- 
servatives are to govern, or whether 
it may be their duty to “ work and 
wait” a little longer, we have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the check which destructive policy 
has received, and on the command- 
ing position which the Opposition, 
of which Mr. Hardy is a worthy and 
powerful leader, occupies. We may 
be told, however, that though this 
is very fine reasoning, we are leaving 
completely out of sight the Cabinet's 
power of referring the whole case to 
the constituencies. To which we re- 
ply, that it would be absurd for the 
Prime Minister to appeal to the peo- 
ple again. They would ask him to 
account for the majority which they 
gave him at the end of 1868, and 
what answer could he make? Even 
if he were not guilty of the loss of 
this majority, we know not on what 
plea he could call on the country to 
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support him. The constituencies 
must see and feel by this time that 
he has unsettled everything and 
settled nothing. When it is simply 
pulling down that he is engaged in 
his energy knows no bounds, and 
nothing is allowed to stand between 
him and the gratification of his 
will; witness the zeal with which 
he destroyed the Irish branch of 
the Church of England and dis- 
jointed) the Army. But once he 
has razed and shattered, there is an 
end of his endeavour, and an end 
to anything like action for a distinct 
purpose. Bewildered in the ruin 
that he has made, he knows not 
how to make a step towards renewal 
or repair. If we were to be deliver- 
ed from him now, it would take ten 
years of reconstructive government to 
heal the breaches that he has made, 
to re-establish what he has unsetiled, 
and to remodel what he has disin- 
tegrated. He cannot claim the elec- 
tors’ confidence by reason of reduced 
expenditure, for the estimates are 
again as high as ever they were, and 
they are likely to be higher ; neither 
can he ask it on account of able 
management of the Army or Navy; 
still less has he to gain from 
his foreign policy, by which we 
have been so humiliated. To dis- 
solve would therefore be to him a 
useless and a damaging act: and 
although this consideration brings 
no security against his dissolving, 
yet, in the absence of evidence that 
he intends to go to the country, we 
assume that he will act reasonably. 
The Opposition seeks not to displace 
him for the present; and the pro- 
bability therefore is, that he may 
continue for some months longer a 
Minister on sufferance, powerless to 
carry a measure or to resist attack. 
Every week brings out more strongly 
the correctness of our long-standing 
opinion that he is a failure. Every 
week the consciousness that he 
has been a great mistake becomes 
more and more disseminated among 
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the mass of the people. The re- 
maining two months of the session 
may suffice to convince every one 
of his inability; and when once 
that conviction shall be estab- 
lished, the fear that he can ever 
again have power to harm us 
may be dismissed. He has broken 
down too notoriously and too gener- 
ally for him ever to be again toler- 
ated as a Minister. We have heard 
it whispered that this distinguished 
statesman intends voluntarily to 
withdraw his services from a people 
who have shown themselves un- 
worthy of such a blessing. If so, 
as we have frequently pointed out 
the advantage to him and to us of 
such a step, of course we can only 
approve the resolution, regretting 
that he did not take our advice 
sooner. But if he should fortun- 
ately abandon the field of politics, 
what other field will he embellish 
by his presence? Old Mr. Weller 
suggests that those philanthropists 
whom a cold and inappreciative world 
has driven into retirement have a lean- 
ing towards turnpikes, where, as he 
philosophically explains the pro- 
clivity, “‘They revenges theirselves 
upon mankind by taking of tolls.” 
But surely a higher vengeance than 
this remains open to a great mind 
that has been a Church’s champion 
and a Church’s destroyer—a people’s 
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William and a people’s scorn, who 
has in his time done more set talk- 
ing than any hundred other persons 
that could be named, and who has 
exhibited a degree of incapacity in 
deeds such as nature does not accord 
to three men in a _ millennium. 
Some learned retreat would be pre- 
ferable, whence he might launch 
chapters of autobiography and sa- 
tires upon a world that is not 
worthy of him; and who knows 
but that in this line he might find 
the success for which he has angled 
all his life, and for which he has 
sacrificed consistency in vain ? 

Thus we have to note only the 
downward course and utter collapse 
of an aspirant who was 


7. A satan and rose of the fair 
who was to be himself delicia hu- 
mini generi, andghis rule a return 
to the Saturnian age! Alas for 
high pretensions! alas for the Art. 
of Ruling made easy! our regen- 
erator is quite, quite down, and 
the sorrowing world must be shunt- 
ed back into its well-worn grooves, 
and get on as it best may in the old 
work-a-day fashion. Heaven send 
that this break-down of the integer 
vite scelerisque purus, beget not in 
the community a liking for undis- 
guised rascals ! 


P.S.—We go to press while the action of the Senate in regard to the 


Supplemental Treaty is still unknown, and while the opinion gains force 
among the public that the Supplemental Treaty, if it should be ratified, 


will not secure for us the withdrawal of the indirect claims. In this 
state of things Parliament is our only hope; Parliament may yet step iin 
and save us. Without the interference of Parliament it seems certain 
that we shall drift—rather we shall be lured by our Government—into 
the presence of the arbitrators with the whole American “ Case” still to 
be replied to. But Parliament will not fail us. 
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